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The ‘Dog and Pony’ 
show of agency selection 
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NEVER use giris 
in industrial ads 


almost never, that is 


page 42 


Four special articles on direct 
mail beginning on page 48 





How many times does a reader 


of a business magazine’ 


In the case of one business magazine, 77% of its readers 
picked up the magazine two or more times. As many as 22% 
picked up the magazine six or more times before discarding 
or filing it. Only 23% finished reading their copy in one 
session. 

These findings are from a study conducted for McGraw- 
Hill in which 646 readers of a leading trade magazine sup- 
plied answers about their reading habits. The results of this 
study are presented in Data Sheet #1058.1. Ask your 
McGraw-Hill man for a copy. 

Studies such as this are a continuing program at McGraw- 
Hill . . . all designed to provide a better understanding of 
how good advertising in good business magazines can help 


create more sales. 


NMeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





The advertiser who wants to reach U. S. 
Industry can do it most economically thru 














... the encyclopedic guide to supply sources that has fur- 
nished all industry with accurate where-to-buy information 
for over 50 years. 

The 100% Buyership characteristic of T. R. is not 
remotely approached by any other publication — 11,859 
Advertisers in last edition stand as striking proof of this 
statement. 


In planning your appropriations, include low-cost 
product desciptive advertising in Thomas Register. 


IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, 
PREFER AND USE IT, T. R. CIRCULATION FAR EXCEEDS ALL OTHER GUIDES. 


A Thomas Register representative will give you the facts. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE @® NEW YORK 1 








JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
The story behind P&Q’s Con- 
tinuvovs Readership Survey 


Here is detailed infor- 
mation concerning this 
unique measurement of 
reader-reaction. This 
brochure gives the de- 
tailed CRS story, and 
what it means to adver- 
tisers. A copy has been 
reserved for you. Write 


for yours, today. 


ontinuous 
leadership 
urvey 








we do know him from Adam... 


Getting to know the readers of PIT 
AND QUARRY, their titles, buying in- 
fluences, and reading habits has become 
second nature with our editors. This 
seemingly complex information picture 
has been made quite simple, and effec- 
tive ... thanks to our CONTINUOUS 
READERSHIP SURVEY. 


The questionnaires that comprise 
the “heart” of this CONTINUOUS 
READERSHIP SURVEY are mailed to 
P&Q readers .. . producers of sand and 
gravel, crushed stone, cement, gypsum, 


lime and other nonmetallic minerals. 
Their response tells us the role they 
play in their specific operation, the 
importance of their buying voice, and 
what they like and dislike about PIT 
AND QUARRY ’s editorial fare. 


Because of this continuous check, PIT 
AND QUARRY offers a better editorial 
product to its readers; and to adver- 
tisers it means verified circulation, 
plus a highly interested, responsive 
audience. 





NBP 


PIT and QUARRY, 








= 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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shop talk... 


# Printed atop the band of color 
which adjoins this column is a reg- 
ular feature which we suspect gets 
by far the poorest readership of 
anything in IM. Frankly, we don’t 
expect very many readers to pay 
attention to the traditional magazine 
masthead. 

Last month, however, we made 
some changes that we would like to 
call to your attention. They in- 
volved far more than just setting a 
few additional lines of type. In a 
nutshell, we have added an Edito- 
rial Research Department. 

Editorial research is nothing new 
for IM. But until a few weeks ago, 
it was conducted primarily by our 
regular editorial department. This 
had its drawbacks, particularly 
when deadline activities took neces- 
sary precedence over research ac- 
tivities. 

Now, with a full department 
assigned the task of handling edi- 
torial research projects, we feel that 
we'can provide our readers with 
services not previously possible. 
The new department will not only 
take over the research activities 
formerly handled by associate edi- 
tors, but will constantly seek new 
ways to serve our reader audience. 

The biggest job of the research 
department will be editorial work 
on IM’s annual Market Data & Di- 
rectory Number. This project will 
provide the cornerstone of our ex- 
panded editorial research efforts. 
Other activities will include more 
efficient handling of special infor- 
mation requests from readers, edi- 
torial surveys and handling all reg- 
ular editorial projects of a research 
nature. 

The department will also serve 
IM’s sister publication, Advertising 
Requirements, and work closely 
with those handling editorial re- 
search for the third of the magazines 
published by Advertising Publica- 


tions Inc., Advertising Age. 

We feel that the organization of 
the editorial research department 
is a major milestone in our continu- 
ing attempts to better serve all 
readers of IM. 


= Direct mail advertising comes in 
for special attention in this issue. 
You will find four special articles 
on the subject starting on page 48. 
In addition, you will find news re- 
ports on activities at the annual Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Assn. con- 
vention in Washington. 

It is interesting to note that 
DMAA seems to be attracting an 
increasing number of industrial ad- 
vertisers at its annual conventions. 
Of even greater interest is the fact 
that the DMAA meetings are get- 
ting much more support from in- 
dustrial advertising agencies. 

This is certainly as it should be. 
Direct mail is no longer the “mop 
up” end of the typical industrial 
advertising program. More and 
more, industrial advertisers are 
recognizing that effective direct 
mail is integrated direct mail — an 
important part of the complete ad- 
vertising program. Not too long ago, 
direct mail was frequently some- 
thing of an after-thought in many 
promotion programs. After dollars 
had been allocated to the “major 
media,” someone said, “Now, let’s 
see if there is any money left for a 
few mailers.” 

Today, direct mail has become a 
top priority medium for most in- 
dustrial advertisers. Its share of the 
annual ad budget is planned at the 
same time as dollars are assigned 
for business paper and newspaper 
ads and other so-called “major 


Complete table of contents ... pages 4&5 
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Chilton announces... 


AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILES 


® The first truly industrial maga- 
zine directed to operating 
management in the aviation 


manufacturing industry sonnel 


@ The only magazine in the field 
exclusively edited for manufac- 
turing design and production per- 


@ The only magazine in the in- 
dustry to offer advertisers ex- 
clusive coverage of aviation man- 
ufacturing 


FIRST ISSUE JANUARY 1958 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING is unique 


The prime purpose of this new monthly publication is to 
promote better communications between engineering and 
production personnel and between the manufacturers 
within the industry. In the past there has been no single 
publication serving as a common meeting ground and 
forum for the airing and solution of the combined com- 
plex problems of production and design. Original feature 
articles will deal with engineering and production by the 
most economically feasible methods. The approach will 
be one with emphasis on the whys and wherefores and 
on practical solutions to manufacturing problems. 


New planes and missiles will be traced from design en- 
gineering, through the production line and all the way 
to inventory. Stress will be laid on how the design and 
the production engineers can and must work together to 
deliver the goods to the user—civilian or military. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING is needed 


Research has proved the need for an entirely new kind 
of publication to fill a void that people in the industry 
feel strongly exists today. Independent studies by John T. 
Fosdick Associates, New York, conducted by personal 
interviews among key operating executives in manufac- 
turing companies, indicate a “strong desire for concen- 
trated information on new design and production tech- 
niques.” These studies are being continued to keep a 
finger on the pulse of this fast-changing market. 

A and MM controlled circulation 

Through extensive field work, which is continuing, a list 
of more than 15,000 names has been built, one by one. 


Every name on the list represents someone whose func- 
tion is related to manufacturing, engineering or purchas- 


ing. This includes design engineers (in manufacturing); 
production personnel, such as plant superintendents, tool 
engineers, and department heads; and purchasing execu- 
tives. A and MM’s bull’s-eye circulation eliminates from 
your advertising expenditure the high cost of mass-circu- 
lation, general-appeal aviation magazines. You do not 
have to pay for reaching people connected with air car- 
riers, Maintenance operations, terminal airports and the 
like when your market is primarily the manufacturers of 
aircraft, missiles, engines and parts. 


A and MM fits the new industry pattern 


Due to current trends in the industry, contracts are being 
awarded with far greater care as respects costs. As a re- 
sult, the prime and subcontractors must learn to produce 
more economically and efficiently. They are eager for in- 
formation on how to do their jobs better. They want to 
get it authoritatively and with the minimum of reading 
time—preferably between the covers of one magazine. 
This is the objective of AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
MANUFACTURING. 


A and MM’s own editorial and advertising staff 


This new monthly publication, backed by Chilton’s years 
of publishing experience, will have its own editorial and 
advertising staffs—completely separate from any of the 15 
other Chilton publications. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING, a stand- 
ard-size publication, has been professionally designed and 
styled by George Samerjan, well-known New York in- 
dustrial and periodical designer. The base rate for a black 
and white page on a 12-time basis will be $490. See 
September Standard Rate & Data for complete listing. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 


56th and Chestnut Streets * Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


A Chilton 
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e e ls readership-in-action 


Usership is the step beyond readership. It sums up the dynamic 
power to move readers to action that is the life-force of an 
exciting and influential magazine. 


STEEL is metalworking’s Usership magazine. It serves the needs 
of metalworking’s action-minded leaders as no other magazine 
does. And because STEEL serves these men so well, they use 
STEEL—base direct business action on what they read. 


STEEL’s report on “‘value analysis’, for example, touched off 
a series of management meetings and discussions through- 
out metalworking. 


Usership is also the measure of a magazine’s ability to get 
action for advertisers. That is why today more advertisers are 
placing more advertising in STEEL than any other metal- 
working magazine. 


usership is the strength of CXaa4 
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Which is the best way to 
advertise to the petroleum industry ? 


That depends on the product... its purpose .. . and 
for which phase (or phases) of petroleum operations 
it is designed. 






Is it a specialized item? ...a shale shaker for drilling 
operations, a river weight for pipeline construction, or 
a tank breather for refineries? Or, is it an “across-the- 
board” item for industry-wide application? ...a motor, 
a recorder, or a compressor? 








With the product distinctly identified with its market, 
who are the men who recommend its purchase? Are 
they specialists, assigned to a single phase of oil and 
gas operations? Are they management-engineers whose 
integrated duties cover a broader scope of operations? 
Yes, within the industry’s “hard core of buying influ- 
ence”, there are two types of engineering-operating 
men — specialized and integrated. 










(Don’t be confused by the statement that all oil com- 
panies are integrated. Of course they are. They drill 
wells, produce oil and gas, transport crude, and oper- 
ate refineries and processing plants. But you don’t sell 
to these companies as a whole. You sell to their key 
people in a manner best suited to fit a particular type 
of activity — specialized or integrated. Also, there are 
thousands of individual consultants, contractors, and 
independent operators with specialized or integrated 
interests who complete the buying picture.) 














How can you select the right coverage? 





Use The Petroleum Engineer’s Four-Magazine Plan 
—a reader-directed publishing format which goes far 
beyond routine business paper mechanics. In a man- 
ner of speaking, it gives the trade journal back to the 
readers. Only they know whether their interests are 
specialized or integrated —and we offer them four 
great monthly engineering-operating magazines to 
choose from. 















Subscribers tell us what they want. We give it to them. 
You benefit by buying only the circulation you need! 
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for DRILLING-PRODUCING coverage 
Select this twin-powered package. . . 


The Petroleum Engineer-Drilling & Producing —a 
thinner, specialized magazine for 14,873 readers who 
have requested specific editorial coverage of their 
particular activity (with pipelining and refining culled 
out)...plus The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
— a composite edition of all three specialized publi- 
cations designed as a complete engineering-operating 
magazine for 3915 integrated management readers 
who have requested editorial coverage on all phases 
of operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


for oil & gas PIPELINING coverage 
select this twin-powered package . . . 


The Pipeline Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4640 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and refining culled out) ... plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management —a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3915 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on all phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


_ _. he Pebeoleum 
~~ [BnqaMeer 


PUBLISHING COMPANY * BOX 1569 * DALLAS 


for REFINING-PROCESSING coverage 
select this twin-powered package... 


The Refining Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4577 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and pipelining culled out) ... plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3915 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on all phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


for full coverage of all engineering- 
operating men, use this GENERAL SECTION... 


GENERAL SECTION — an eighty-page insertion 
carrying current news and technical articles of interest 
to all engineering-operating men— specifically de- 
signed as a medium for ads promoting products used 
in each phase of petroleum industry operations. The 
General Section runs every month in all four PE 


magazines. Total net paid — 28,005. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


ONLY THE PE FOUR-MAGAZINE PLAN Gives You BOTH SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY, RI 8-4403; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, J. B. FORSE, JA 6.2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; LOS 


ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-8779; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883 
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Do you know who can really buy your product? 


Some people in advertising (in- 
cluding quite a hatful of pub- 
lishers) have created a mythical 
concept that makes industrial 
top-management men out to have 
direct buying authority that 
would require more arms than an 
octopus; more heads than Hydra. 


When it comes to industrial mar- 


cost LEGAL 


keting, here’s the truth of the 
matter. 


“Top Management” must dele- 
gate responsibility—and if your 
product is used in production and 
maintenance engineering it must 
be bought by the “buy-it-and-get- 
things-done” men serving in that 
function. 


EMPLOYEE | 
RELATIONS 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 


tl 


MILL & FACTORY is the only publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, the 
equipment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. 





MILL & Facrory can carry your sales 
message to these all-important influences 
because its Franchise-Paid circulation is 
built by 1,724 industrial distributors’ 
sales engineers who search out and sell 
these same men products that are used 
in production and maintenance, like 
these: 


Abrasives —cloth, wheels, etc. 

Building maintenance equipment 
and supplies 

Components — fasteners, etc. 

Electrical equipment 

Hose, packings, gaskets, etc. 

Hydraulic and pneumatic equipment 

Lubrication— equipment, lubricants 

Machine tools and accessories 

Materials-handling equipment 

Mechanical rubber goods 

Metals—steels, aluminum, brass 

Pipe, valves, fittings, steam specialties 

Power drive — mechanical and 
electrical 

Tools —cutting, hand, shop, 
carbides, etc. 

Welding and cutting equipment 


These industrial distributor sales engi- 
neers do not sell top administrative 
management men who are concerned 
primarily with management policy — 
administrative and financial problems, 











pension plans, insurance, plant loca- 
tions, over-all operating considerations, 
etc. The products sold by these distribu- 
tors are used almost exclusively in pro- 
duction and/or maintenance — the 
machines, tools, materials-handling 
equipment, electrical power and trans- 
mission equipment, lubricants, steam 
specialties, etc. 


The readers of MILL & Factory. . . the 
men the distributor sales engineers see 
to sell... are the men concerned with 
production and maintenance engineer- 
ing right out in the plant... the men 
who see that the work gets done; the 
men with the delegated responsibility 
for the specification and use of the ma- 
chines and equipment they need to im- 
prove methods, cut costs. 


How this works out in real life is well 
illustrated by hundreds of case studies 
we've made of actual sales of products 
like yours to MILL & FACTORY read- 
ers. Ask your MILL & FACTORY rep- 
resentative to show you some of these 
reports. You'll see why, if you sell ma- 
chines, equipment, materials used in 
production or maintenance engineering, 
MILL & FACTORY is your best bet 
to get your sales story to the men who 


can say “Yes” and make it stick. 


Ng PIESPA 


serving production and maintenance engineering—the men, 
regardless of title, industrial salesmen must see to sell 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.'Y. ~ 


a Conover-Mast publication 


October 1957 / 15 
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EXCLUSIVE DISPLAY 
ADVERTISERS... 
For the first 6 months of 1957 


Among six chemical magazines CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING had more exclusive advertisers 
than any other—23% more than the ‘‘next” 
monthly magazine; 77% more than the 
leading’’ weekly magazine; 94% more than 
the “second” weekly magazine; 298% more 
Chemical Chemical Chem. & Chemical Chemical Engr, ind. & Engr. than the “third monthly magazine; 968% 


Processing Engineering Engr. News Week Progress Chemistry 
(Gissues)  (Gissues) (25issues) (26issues)  (Gissues) (6 issues) more than the ‘fourth’ monthly magazine 


EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY 








When... 
advertising performance is demanded 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


leads the chemical field! 


Again in 1957 as in 1956... CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
carries more exclusive display advertisers 


WHY more exclusive advertisers! 


... When quality results count—and quality 
performance is checked—CHEMICAL PROCESS- 
ING leads all chemical magazines. 


. . . CHEMICAL PROCESSING has built a tremen- 
dous record of achievement as shown by the 


large number of exclusive display advertisers. 


Moreover, institutional advertisers who do 
not seek specific advertisement performance, 
have also come to recognize CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S sales and advertising values. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York .. Buffalo .. Philadelphia .. Cleveland . . Detroit .. Pittsburgh .. St. Louis .. Atlanta 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates—Los Angeles .. San Francisco .. Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing.. Food Business ..Food Processing.. Power Industry 








Found: Prize Subscriber 


‘An incident in a field salesman's day”’ 


He could be an up-and-coming executive in any one of the 
industries Miller Freeman Publications serve. But the im- 
portant thing is that he was sold by personal contact in the 
field. 


Approximately 35% of Miller Freeman’s paid circulation 
is made up of field-sold subscriptions—because experience 
has shown that direct mail effort alone can never produce a 


complete audience of responsive readers. Miller Freeman 
maintains its own national field sales organization . . . 
staffs it with informed, personable representatives who 
locate, identify, qualify and sell hard-to-find key men in 
industry who comprise a substantial market for the adver- 


tiser’s goods, and a receptive audience for his message. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street ° 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO .- 





California 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


San Francisco 5 


PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA .- 


Pacific Laundry & 
Cleaning Journal 
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for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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REACHED FOR. 
time and time again 
all year long! 
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Start 1958 right by advertising in this big, 
important January Directory issue 


LASTING sales power. It’s yours when you 
advertise in AMERICAN ARTISAN’S Jan- 
uary Directory Number. 

Key dealers and wholesalers — those who do 
80% of the available business — receive this 
issue as part of their paid subscription. Being 
the field’s only complete Buyers’ Guide, it’s 
enthusiastically welcomed. And no wonder . . . 
look what it contains: 


(4) An alphabetical listing of all products used in 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, 
Sheet Metal Contracting, and manufacturers of 
each. 

(2) Names and addresses of all the manufacturers. 


(3) A listing of all known trade names, cross-referenced. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 





(4) 


A guide to the products advertised in this issue 
and the manufacturers’ names. 


(5) Normal editorial content of a regular issue to 


assure immediate cover-to-cover attention. 


(6) Valuable reference data in easy-to-use form, 


Each year over 200 advertisers use the Jan- 
uary Directory to make sure their product 
story “gets through” when buying decisions 
are being made, sources of supply investigated. 
Will you be among them in 1958? 

Nowhere can your advertising dollar be bet- 
ter invested. Take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Plan now for a spread, an insert, or mul- 
tiple pages. Regular rates apply (not a 13th or 
extra-cost number). Closing date December 20. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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product design engineers hav 


»-zzand only 


running 
out of 
metals? 


; see page 36 





ie] jie), Bo*jibgie) B...every other week ... 26 issues 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EDITION Fe 
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WIDE, WIDE INTERESTS 


serves them ALL! 


NOW a single weekly magazine serves all the major interests of 


men engaged in product design, research and development 
Authoritative editorial content assures INTENSIVE READERSHIP 


Covers in depth key product development personnel 
at all levels of PRODUCT PLANNING 


oduct — 


ne OF DESIGN 


MAGALINY ent 
GRA nye DEVELOPMEN 


RESEARC 


Rapidly INCREASING CIRCULATION gives 
you extra benefits 


30, 1957 


pang \\ Greatly improved VISIBILITY for your message 


Choose the BEST EDITORIAL ATMOSPHERE 


for your advertising 


Vastly expanding sales potential for your products 
in the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET 





THE McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY 


now you need only 
MAGAZINE OF BBCi NEE 
mad cole | Uloj Mm —tale|lal-l-lglale| Presearcy Gl 
to sell the product planners throughout } 
DEVELOPMENT 3 
the Original Equipment Market r 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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meat is vital to life... 


Everybody eats meat. Good times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1956, American Families 
spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry’s giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1956 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each day 
of each year amounting to 2,935,000 pounds! 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 
are producing a new concept in form, texture and 
consumer acceptability. With this trend continu- 
ing, the production, processing, and distribution 
of meat are likely to change so much in the next 
15 to 25 years, that the products and practices of 
that day will bear little resemblance to what we 
now know. Here are important reasons why, in 
helping to bring this about, meat plants are right 
now adding millions of dollars in new plants, new 
equipment and new processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you — an in- 
dustry that helps you 
grow in good times, 
keeps you safe and 
steady in the lean years. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER (Weekly) @ ANNUAL PURCHASING GUIDE @ NP DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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your personal invitation... 


‘*‘meet the 






readers”’ 
of 


modern 












machine shop 






in typical 






plants . 









See for yourself why over 700 advertisers have made MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP the leader among all metalworking monthlies, in 
total pages of advertising! 





A new, profusely illustrated readership study in a vital industrial 
area examines three typical plants in MODERN MACHINE SHOP's 
circulation in Detroit. It shows how the quality, size and influence of 
a large segment of the buying factors mean profitable results to 

advertisers. 


Remember... only MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers you... 
elargest circulation ... over 52,000 
«most complete plant coverage... more than 34,000 
individual plants receiving one or more copies! 

slowest cost per thousand circulation . . . just $6.10 


With MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s massive circulation, you get the most 
complete coverage of all metalworking plants . . . large, medium and small 
... including deep penetration of the larger plants. And, remember MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP gives you the most complete coverage of the important 

small plant market. It’s good, big circulation is scientifically designed to do 
a thorough job in America’s biggest industry. 





















for results ‘you 
can see, put your 
. money where 






This new 3-Plant Study is available on request or ask your 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP representative. 





your market is... 


™-- modern machine shop 
431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
@ ay 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Although many pages describe the activities of 
Theodore J. Kauffeld, M.E., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer, and his; wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Devenco, Incorporated, they must inevitably be 
headed “a partial list of clients” or “a partial 
list of projects”. His 600-man staff is engaged 
in a diversity of projects, including chemical, 
metal processing, and power plants, schools 
and industrial buildings. His organization also 
handles the development of related machinery 
and processes, together with many individual 
product-development programs. Among his 
clients are the U. S. Government and hundreds 
of leading corporations. 


~ shows what Kngineering needs 


CNciedine we are constantly at work on such a wide variety of engineering problems we are, 
I think, in an excellent position to understand the importance of manufacturers’ catalogs, 


and to compare the efficiency with which they are provided to us. 


“There is no doubt about our need for instant, convenient access to catalogs on a very 
wide range of products. But unless manufacturers generally recognize—as most building 
equipment suppliers have—that their catalogs serve our needs best when they are provided 
to us in classified, indexed, and bound collections, we will continue to be handicapped 

by cumbersome files of loose catalogs, and the necessity of sending and waiting 


for those we do not have. 


“It is to the engineering profession’s benefit, and to the advantage of all manufacturers 
who supply us, to encourage the universal practice of pre-filing catalogs in such conven- 


ient, always-at-hand collections as Sweet’s maintains in thousands of engineering offices. 


99 


There is a rising tide of demand among 
engineers for the convenient, practical solution 
to the “catalog problem” that pre-filed catalogs 
alone can offer. In recent national surveys 
among design and plant engineers, for example, 
over 93% of them cast their votes in favor of 
pre-filed catalogs.* 

This year the catalogs of 1,740 manufacturers 
are available to America’s building and prod- 
uct designers, plant engineers, and metalwork- 
ing production executives in one or more of the 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


ATLANTA 3 + BIRMINGHAM «+ BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 » CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI 2 + CLEVELAND 15 - 


Theodore J. Kauffeld, Consulting Engineer 
President and Chairman of the Board 
Devenco, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


six pre-filed catalog collections which Sweet's 
maintains for these manufacturers in the of- 
fices of qualified buyers throughout the United 
States. 

Your Sweet’s representative will be glad to 
give you detailed information about the advan- 
tages of pre-filing your catalog—how, when you 
do so, you serve the information needs of indus- 
try’s buyers best, and thereby sharply increase 
the number of times your salesmen are invited 
to bid for wanted business. 


*Copies of these surveys are available upon request to our 
Research Department in New York. 


DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 26 





LOS ANGELES 17 » NEW ORLEANS 12 «+ PHILADELPHIA 7 + PITTSBURGH 19 « SAN FRANCISCO 5 + ST. LOUIS 1 +» WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“Quantity of equipment purchased by Brick and 
sz Clay Products Plants next to Phenomenal” 


‘ 


‘ 


2 \ i says leading distributor of industrial equipment and supplies, Mr. R. P. Christian, 


President and General Manager of the Canton Supply Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Christian has sold equipment and supplies to brick and clay products 
plants for 40 years. He has watched these plants change from simple, 
one-man operations to vast activities that require huge quantities of 
excavating, materials handling and processing equipment . . . and 
materials to provide color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories 
and other clay products. 


excavating and materials chain and belt driven 
handling equipment... conveyor systems... 


a 
i i a 


mixers, grinders... 


fans, ventilating systems... electrical controls and testing devices 






































Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD —the only 
publication exclusively serving the multi-million dollar hard- 
to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy materials and equip- 
ment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, tile 
and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK —the only manufacturers’ 
catalog file serving the heavy clay products industry . . . with 
7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 industry buying 
and operating executives throughout the world. 


Brick & Clay Record 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 


Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 
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Puton 265: 


yardsticks 


You choose the measure ... whether Editorial? Circulation? Frequency? 
Format? Readership? . . . then let us demonstrate to your satisfaction the 


best, and most logical, media buy in the industry. 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN « New York ¢« Chicago @ Los Angeles 
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The foundry market has unique advan- 
tages. Extra sales—new sales—more sales 
come fast when you put forth extra effort 
in this dynamic industry. 


Try this now for a bigger share of the 
$3 billions foundries will spend this year: 
run a full schedule of advertising in 
FOUNDRY. That takes care of your 
basic communications job by putting your 
advertising in front of every known buy- 
ing influence in the foundries doing over 
98° of all the business. 


Then add the new power of FOUNDRY ’s 
Plus-5 Sales Development Service. It 
assures results now because it features 
your receiving foundry prospect lists 
tailored to your special needs! May we 
tell you more about this unique offer? 


Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


© 


Share of ths FOUNDRY market ... 





You do more business with foundries 


= 


when you advertise in FOUNDRY! 





a PENTON Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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107,000 one-at-a-time 


requests for article reprints 
from design engineer readers... 


that’s 


editorial 


impact! 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


in the field of 
electrically operated 
products 


_ THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 











ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers requested 107,004 reprints of feature 
articles that appeared in twelve issues of the magazine. That’s more than four 
times the average monthly BPA circulation —a whale of an editorial batting 
average! 


These requests were prompted solely by the published articles themselves... 
bulk orders are not included. One article alone had such broad impact it was 
requested by over 10,000 engineer readers. Other articles of a more specialized 
nature show intense readership by engineers concerned with those particular 
problem areas. 


You need this kind of Editorial Impact to get Advertising Impact on the whole 
broad field of electrically operated products ...at the design engineering level. 


INDIVIDUAL REPRINT REQUESTS FOR 36 ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE 
12 MONTHLY ISSUES — JULY 1956 to JUNE 1957 


APPLYING A-C MOTORS ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ELECTRICAL 
(July, 20 pp) 2964 INSULATION (December, 8 pp) 3855 
DRY-CIRCUIT RELAYS SELECTED BY STATIC D-C REFERENCES FOR 
_ , wee CLOSED LOOP CONTROLS 
TEST (July, 10'’% pp) 3217 
(January, 83 pp) 3125 
MATERIALS & DESIGN FACTORS 
RESISTOR EVALUATION FOR CRITICAL 
IN PRINTED WIRING APPLICATIONS APPLICATION (anvary, 5 pp) pone 
(July, 8 pp) 2789 
MAGNETIC MATERIALS PUSH BACK 
QC COMPUTERS FOR MACHINE DESIGN “STOPS” (January, 14 pp) 5346 
CONTROL (July-August, 17/3 pp) 2739 
MAGNET DESIGN 
BOOLEAN ALGEBRA FOR SWITCHING (February, 7 pp) 3160 
Au 
CIRCUITS (August, 2 pp) — THERMAL DESIGN OF ELECTRONIC 
PRACTICAL HI-POT TESTING EQUIPMENT (February, 7 pp) 2210 
(August, 8 pp) a SIGNAL PICKOFFS FOR CONTROL 
ANALYZING RELAY NETWORKS Senne eaneme dh, 18 op) st32 
CT: ae — PREFERRED CIRCUITS 
MAGNETIZING & DEMAGNETIZING Cctvempteeh, 18 sp) 4338 
PERMANENT MAGNETS ELECTRONIC CONTROLS FOR TIMED 
(September, 8 pp) 2661 ACCELERATION OF D-C MOTORS 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF a Fan 1365 
PLASTICS DIELECTRICS DEVELOPMENTS IN POLYETHYLENE 
(September, 8 pp) 1451 INSULATION (March, 11 pp) 2061 
BASIC MAGNETIC SWITCHING RADIATION EFFECTS ON 
CIRCUITS (October 5 pp) 3757 SEMICONDUCTORS (April, 9 pp) 1949 
APPLYING MINIATURE LAMPS CHARACTERISTICS OF METAL-CLAD : 
(October, 7 pp) 2910 LAMINATES (April, 7 pp) 1359 
HUMAN ENGINEERING IN PREDICTING TEMPERATURE RISE IN 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN (October, 20 pp) ....... 4069 SERVO MOTORS (April, 1212 pp) 1936 
MAGNETIC AMPLIFIERS FOR HIGH- REVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL TEST 
PERFORMANCE POWER SERVOS EQUIPMENT (May, 5/3 pp) 1743 
seeneerentadineas 2670 ACCEPTANCE TESTING OF 
CLINCH NUTS FOR THIN MATERIALS THERMISTORS (May, 5¥ pp) 2958 
(November, 51/2 pp) 1180 CAPSULE CALCULUS 
RESEARCH PROGRESS IN an, 5? 9 10037 
DIELECTRICS (November, 10 pp) 2050 RELAY DESIGN TARGETS SET BY 
HOW TO DESIGN AN AMPLIFIER: MISSILE SURVEY (June, 1012 pp) 1200 
LESS SYNCHRO SYSTEM TECHNICAL GLASS 
(December, 5 pp) 2770 (June, 6 pp) 741 
DIGITAL CODES FOR NUMERICAL JIC ELECTRICAL STANDARDS FOR 
CONTROL (December, 7 pp) 3506 INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT (June, 24 pp) ..... 2792 


1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 








what 

caused 
Rilectronic News 
recora. 

srowth’’ 


NEWS! ... Business and technical news the 
electronics industry needed. Current news... 
vital news ...important news. News trans- 
mitted with speed, accuracy and objectivity 


ELECTRONIC NEWS’ record paid growth 
(over 35,000 in eight months) testifies to the 
electronics industry’s demand for business and 
technical news. 


In ELECTRONIC NEWS advertising inherits 
the attention and urgency which the news cre- 
ates. Ads are seen and read by the people with 
the power to make decisions. These important 
people, who value business and technical news, 
have caused ELECTRONIC NEWS’ record 
growth. 





He means BUSINESS when he reads = Electronic News: 


Clectronic News | 222°" sem. 


A FAIRCHILD NEWS PUBLICATION 
7 EAST 12TH ST., N.Y. 3. N.Y. 
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A construction job 
6O times greater than 
the Panama Canal 


This is the magnitude of the new Interstate Highway 
System already under way by the Government. A 
network of 41,000 miles from east to west, north to 
south, by-passing or bi-secting as the need requires 
cities and hamlets—but making each convenient and 
accessible to the American public. The appropriation 
-$50 billion—has already been approved. Directly 
or indirectly, every industrial manufacturer in the 
country will be involved. 


How Caterpillar Tractor Co. is tooling-up 
to meet this challenge 


Planning for the tremendous need for road building equipment is already 
under way at Caterpillar. At the Peoria Plant, a wide variety of machines, 
tools and equipment are being studied and considered each day. The 
project is a big one—and planning for it takes the combined skill of many 
men. It may well be that your product is presently being considered. 


™ ay a a ———————<— 


E. L. BREESE, 
Planning Manager 


W. H. LOGUE, 
Assistant Planning Manager, 
(Advanced Planning) 


R. C. KOLB, 

Asst. Planning Manager (Methods 
Development, Tool Development, 
Machine & Equip. Analysis) 


a 


C. E. LIPP, 
Asst. Planning Manager, 
(Processing) 


W. C. LEVECK, 
Tooling Manager (Tool Design & 
Tool Room) 


P. G. GRIEBEL, 

Asst. Planning Manager (Parts 
and Methods Analysis, Cost 
Analysis, Procedure Analysis) 


F. W. MUNCIE, 
Assistant Planning Manager, 
(Machine Tools) 


J. DYKES, 
Asst. Planning Manager (Work 
Standards and Plant Layout) 


These 8 men share 
much of the 
responsibility for 
tooling and planning 
growth at Caterpillar 


These eight men are responsible for recommending the 
purchase of machines, tools and equipment for Cater- 
pillar’s Peoria Plant. It is their job to produce quality 
work more efficiently. They will consider everything 
from transfer equipment to lubricants to improve 
efficiency and increase capacity at Caterpillar. 

These eight men are all tool engineers and members of 
the American Society of Tool Engineers. They fully 
realize the responsibility placed on them by their 


company. 


They're looking for ideas 


Ideas are the life-blood of this tool engineering group. 
Their knowledge of industrial products must be current 
and complete. They study many publications, but one 
of the more important is their own professional maga- 


zine: THE TOOL ENGINEER. The back page tells why. 











How to be sure men in 
tool engineering are 
aware of your product 


Company growth at Caterpillar Tractor Co. (see 
inside) is, to be sure, a dramatic case of tool 
engineering in action. But tool engineers, 38,000 
of them in the metalworking industry, are daily 
performing similar tasks across the country. And 
their knowledge and preference of your product 


may well mean tomorrow’s sale. 


In the “magazine of the profession”,-THE 
TOOL ENGINEER-—they search for the ideas that 
make them better men on the job. They find much 
of this information in editorial and advertising 
columns. In advertisements such as yours. Over 
400 regular advertisers know this and place their 
product messages in THE TOOL ENGINEER— 


where selling action begins. 


Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers 


ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 


NEW YORK 17, 400 Madison Ave., PL 9-4018 
DETROIT 38, 10700 Puritan Ave., UN 4-7300 
CLEVELAND 7, 15515 Detroit Ave., LA 1-7125 
CHICAGO 11, 612 N. Michigan Ave., MI 2-4465 
LOS ANGELES 36, 5720 Wilshire Bivd., WE 8-3881 





AMERICAN AVIATION 





IN GOOD COMPANY .... 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCES THE 
ACQUISITION OF ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE , 


met PE ERAT BARN I RE : rere capa . 7 — oo ORR EERE RE MER ACHR re ane 





MAGAZINE OF WORLD ASTRONAUTICS 





WORKBOOK OF THE MILITARY PREVIEW OF FUTURE ISSUES 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT reaches all ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will carry 
levels of the military market. And there’s no waste articles and features giving a complete picture of 
circulation — more than 94% of the subscribers the military world. The themes will be. . . 

are executives in the armed forces. Of this quality 


circulation, 29% goes to the Army; 25% to the Navy; : 
27% to the Air Force; 5% to the Coast Guard; 8% NOVEMBER . . . This Is The Dept. of The Navy 


to the Marine Corps and 6% to companies inter- DECEMBER .. . This Is The Dept. of The Air Force 
ested in military procurement. JANUARY ... Research & Development 
FEBRUARY ... Dept. of Defense Budget Issue 
MARCH _ ... Logistics 
AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE ¢ MISSILES AND APRIL poke da Atomic Capabilities 
SUEGHORY = AUMOMAPT vadiniipee © atari MAY ... Testing & Proving Grounds 
| FACTS AND FIGURES ¢ AIRPORTS «WHO'S WHO IN 
' WORLD AVIATION® OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE: NORTH 
AMERICAN EDITION, WORLD WIDE EDITION * AIR CARGO ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT IS NOT JUST 


AIR TRAFFIC NEWS ° AIR INFORMATION DIVISION ANOTHER MILITARY MAGAZINE .. . IT'S THE 
AUTHENTIC WORKBOOK OF THE MILITARY 


OTHER AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS worto'’s LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
Executive Offices: 1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, 5, D.C.—STerling 3-5400 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: CHICAGO: DWIGHT EARLY & SONS. 100 NORTH CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES. 12 RICHMOND 
datagnbihiiai uiiedmeaanaeaemnemnenties LASALLE STREET—CENTRAL 6-2184 STREET, EAST, TORONTO—EMPIRE 4-2001 

NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET—PLAZA 3-1100 WEST COAST: ROBERT E. CLARK COMPANY, 6000 ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUNTAIN STREET 
MIAMI: INTERNATIONAL CITY, 4471 36TH STREET, SUNSET BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD—HOLLY- MONTREAL—HARBOUR 6898 

N.W.—TUXEDO 7-6658 WOOD 3-1515 
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Plant Engineering 


READEX . .. 

the widely accepted 

copy testing laboratory 

for measuring reader interest 
in your advertisements . . . 





READER INTEREST REPORTS 
Offered to advertisers upon 
request beginning with 

the July, 1957 issue, 

and every month thereafter 

















NpP 





BPA 








the purpose of READEX 


READEX is a nationally accepted research tool which 
provides continuous, comparative information of direct 
benefit to editors and advertisers in improving readership 
of editorial and advertising. Your PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING representative will help you interpret the monthly 
reports, show you how to compile a laboratory of findings 
valuable in designing advertising for conscious reading. 
READEX will help you build greater reader interest in 
your advertising ... greater results from your advertising 
investment. 


what READEX offers you 


READEX < is not intended to compare readership between 
publications or between advertisements of different com- 
panies or products. The greatest value from READEX 
will be obtained by advertisers who use the Reports to 
compare the relative effect of the different copy and layout 
factors. Some of the factors you will be able to measure 
include relative impact of varying size of space, color vs. 
black and white, variation in copy themes, relative degrees 
of illustration vs. text, repetition, etc. 


Plan now to use PLANT ENGINEERING’s Readex Rating 
Service. 





Plant Engineering 


SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU’VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 
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From automation 
to automotive... 


mechanical 
engineering 
is basic! 


Automotive research wind tunnel 


They look and sound alike but there’s a big difference, of course, 
between automation and automotion. Yet, even such divergent areas 
of industry do have an important common characteristic—mechanical 
engineering is basic. 

Actually, many engineering skills are essential to both areas, and to 
a large extent these involve mechanical engineering. In the auto- 
motive field where design and development encompass body, chassis, 
power plant and accessories; or in automation which requires me- 
chanical elements in control panels, power application, and linkage 
between controls and machines... mechanical engineers play the 
leading role. 


Here is good cause for manufacturers who must sell these markets 
to tell their product story in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — to the 
40,000 mechanical engineers with critical responsibility in these as 
well as virtually all other industrial markets. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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‘Dog and pony show’ 


What's wrong with the ‘new’ 


agency selection system? 


By An Agencyman 


= A free lance artist in a city 
where an important advertising ac- 
count was up for grabs told me he 
did three layouts (on speculation) 
for three agencies seeking the same 
account. 


ECOND 
IMMARY 


If you think the ‘formula’ system is the last word in picking 


an agency, read this, and then take a second look... 


While I bleed for the artist, I 
bleed more for the agencies, be- 
cause—already their own worst 
enemies in this matter of account 
solicitation—they are now being 
forced, by the pressure of a “new” 
agency selection system (reported 
in this and other advertising trade 


publications), to do more often 
something which they believe in 
their own hearts is ridiculous. 
Let’s call this new agency selec- 
tion system the “formula” system. 
The “formula” system, briefly, 
calls upon agencies to answer a 
long list of questions each of which 


How do the agencies like the ‘new’ formula and questionnaire system 
for selecting a new advertising agency? According to the anonymous 
author, a nationally-known agency man, they don’t. Reason: It leaves 
the door wide open for the “dog and pony show” type of agency pres- 
entation—which is just what the system was to eliminate. Says the 
author, ‘Here are two parties that will work side by side. They must 
be compatible. But with this system, neither party shows itself as it 


really is.” 
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is assigned a specific value of im- 
portance. Presumably the filled-in 
questions are marked like an ex- 
amination paper at school, and the 
agencies with the highest scores be- 
come eligible for the finals. 

Now there is nothing new about 
asking agencies to fill out ques- 
tionnaires. But the publicity given 
recently to the method worked out 
for one of America’s largest busi- 
ness paper advertisers (engaged in 
a program of decentralization which 
calls for new divisional associations 
with agencies) has inspired others 
to adopt the “formula” system. 

Here’s how it works as best I 
can imagine it from the other side 
of the fence. 

A number of agencies (which 
may mean 20, 30 and perhaps even 
more), including many who never 
knew the account was “open,” are 
sent a communication which in- 
cludes: 

1. An invitation to participate in 
the scramble. 

2. A brief statement of what the 
product to be advertised is, its his- 
tory (sales and advertising), and 
what marketing problems it faces. 
3. A long questionnaire covering 
the agency’s vital statistics. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Delighted, at first . . Most, or all, 
of the agencies thus receiving no- 
tice of their eligibility, delightedly 
(the first few times) fill out the 
questionnaire. Among them are 
some agencies which have read one 
or many of the articles describing 
the system and establishing the 
various values of the answers. 
Now any agency which has been 
around for a while and has had 
practice in writing copy to please 
the client—experience in making a 
product appear superior despite 
some embarrassingly weak points— 
can easily make its answers look 
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.. Neither party reveals 


and probably bored—the other puts on 


contrived dog-and-pony 


it as something which it 


good, especially when it knows 
which answers count the most. 

(There is always, for example, 
somebody connected with the agen- 
cy—a wife’s uncle, if need be-—who 
has had experience with either the 
prospective client’s type of product 
or his market.) 

On the basis of the questionnaire 
returns, a smaller number of agen- 
cies is selected for the finals. 

By this time, of course, all the 
agencies in the act (plus some 
others who have taps in the grape- 
vine) are clamoring, either by 
phone or in person, to get extra 
attention. How these extra efforts 
violating the “Don’t call us, we'll 
call you” rule are handled by the 
advertiser, I don’t know; but appar- 
ently the preliminary elimination 
contest is cut off at some point, and 
about four agencies are asked to 
appear in person for The Inquisi- 
tion. Except that there is no In- 
quisition, in the sense of further 
probing by the advertiser. 


Go for broke . . The agency mak- 
ing the finals, thus encouraged, but 
realizing it will have only one crack 
at the prospect, takes the ball firmly 
in hand and prepares to control the 
situation from here in, hoping to 
cram a maximum of “sell” into its 
time of personal appearance. 

This calls for a sizable investment 
of time and money in market re- 
search and creative work. 

The prospect, meanwhile, is quite 
willing to give freely of his time 
and information in order to help the 
finalist make an intelligent pitch. 
This that the advertising 
manager, who perhaps is not privy 
to either the company’s market 
knowledge or its marketing strat- 
egy, is delegated to visit the agency 
and answer its question. 

By this time, of course, the agen- 
cy realizes that something special 
has to be done in order to make an 
impression in the finals. This, they 


means 


itself; 


show which usually repr 


eally 


Se Lae ol 
one strony -racea 


an elaborately 
esents 


1’ f. 


have learned, consists of a one-and- 
a-half hour show in front of a 
committee which, in most cases, 
consists of the advertising manager 
and whatever sales and marketing 
people he can corral for the meet- 
ing. (Most of these people have had 
no prior experience in advertising 
and, except for possibly the adver- 
tising manager, have had _ no 
prior contact with the vying agen- 


cies. ) 


Pretty up the ponies . . Clearly, 
this is a case for market research. 
The advertiser, be it known, is not 
interested in a speculative plan, of 
course, but would like to know 
“what you'd do about our problem 
if you were given the account.” 

So each agency does its market 
research and prepares its specula- 
tive plan and writes up its show. 

The sequence of events culmi- 
nates in 90 minutes of pitch, one 
90-minute pitch following another, 
usually all in the same day (be- 
cause it’s hard enough to get the 
whole committee together for just 
that one day.) The agency, which 
has knocked itself out doing market 
research on a product it is not fa- 
miliar with, has, then, 90 minutes to 
do a good job of wooing a group of 
strangers. And the strangers, in the 
same period of time, must draw 
their conclusions from the evidence 
shown regarding what is actually 
one of the company’s major invest- 
ments. 





It almost goes without saying that 
the decision is made on two counts: 
(1) the impressions, as personali- 
ties, made by the individuals rep- 
resenting the agency, and (2) the 
extent to which the agency’s re- 
search findings and recommenda- 
tions agree with what has already 
taken shape in the minds of the 
committee members. 

“Making an impression,’ in a 
case like this, is not a job for a 
salesman; it’s a job for a showman. 
The true salesman is lost in such a 
situation because he has had no op- 
portunity (and certainly doesn’t get 
one during the session) to judge 
what kind of people his audience 
consists of and has no means for 
drawing out statements of opinion 
or fact which he can either capital- 
ize upon or refute. 


Complete with stooges .. The 
leader of the agency group conducts 
a well-rehearsed show, using his 
associates just enough to keep them 
from appearing like room decora- 
tions. He compresses into his period 
a maximum of experiences, case 
histories, research findings and 
recommendations . . . and still feels 
short-changed. Then, with his time 
up, he shepherds his group, laden 
with organization charts, mounted 
ad reprints, case histories and other 
paraphernalia (leaving only the re- 
search reports), out to make room 
for the next agency group which 
has been nervously waiting outside. 

It’s something like a chorus call. 
You dance a little, show your legs, 
smile at the director—and scram. 

You don’t even do much “selling” 
as such, in the sense that good sell- 
ing involves creating a sympathetic 
attachment between seller and buy- 
er. In these sessions, the buyer is 
almost faceless and certainly un- 
communicative. You don’t know 
who it is you’re talking with. 

One company makes a practice 
of putting each committee mem- 
ber’s name on a card to be posi- 
tioned near his chair, but this 
makes the committee members 
seem even more abstract. The card 
neglects to state the man’s job func- 
tion (and you may have missed it 
during introductions or forgotten it 
since) and reveals nothing (nor 
does he) of his nature and interests. 


Good bed fellows . . This is the 
awful part from the agency’s view- 
point. The agency believes that the 
client-agency relationship is an 
especially human one, calling for 
mutual respect and a compatibility 
based on understanding of each 
other’s natures. Here are two parties 
who, if joined, will live closely to- 
gether. Their personalities must be 
mutually agreeable. But, in the 90- 
minute show, neither party reveals 
itself; one sits stony-faced (and 
probably bored), the other puts on 
an elaborately contrived dog-and- 
pony show which usually represents 
it as something which it really isn’t. 

So the entire procedure is wrong 
in several places: 


1. The questionnaire bit is a prod- 
uct of naivete. It should be expected 
that the agency will stretch the 
truth to paint the prettiest picture. 
The agency hates to be put in the 
position of being scored on the 
amount of its prior intimate experi- 
ence with product and market; yet 
it feels it should strain to demon- 
strate its familiarity with them. 
This does not necessarily have any- 
thing to do with competence, be- 
cause the previous agency certainly 
knew more, first-hand, about the 
particular situation—and still got 


fired. 


2. The single chance 
strate assets is not enough. The 
agency attempts to tell as much as 
it can all at once, and the message 
comes out so fast that there is little 
chance for the meaningfulness of 
the message to be assimilated and 
fairly judged. 


to demon- 


3. Under the rules set down by the 
formula, the agency is forced to de- 
scribe itself on what it considers 
arbitrary terms; it resists (unwisely 


perhaps, but understandably) any 
temptation to ignore the formula 
and tell its own best story its own 
best way. 


4. It puts a premium on showman- 
ship. 


5. It puts a premium upon ex- 
pensive research (yet not so 
thorough as would give the agency 
a sense of conviction and confi- 
dence). 


6. It allows no opportunity for the 
establishment of emotional under- 
standings, reciprocally, which are 
the foundation of satisfactory cli- 
ent-agency relationships. 


The right way . . Assuming, then, 
general agreement on the hideous- 
ness of this procedure, how does an 
agencyman recommend that an ad- 
vertiser go about selecting an agen- 
cy? 

Ignoring the temptation to write 
a book on the subject, I summarize 
as follows: 


1. Invite in those agencies whose 
particularly good— 
made a 


reputation is 
and agencies who have 
favorable impression on past calls. 


2. Allow each agency ample op- 
portunity to tell its story its own 
way to one man or a group of men, 
each of whom knows something 
about advertising and agency rela- 
tionships and is willing to handle 
his assignment conscientiously. 


3. Learn how the agency thinks, 
what it believes in, what its method 
of operating is, and what it has done 
for others. 


4. Assay that information in terms 
of your own needs. 


5. Make your choice. And, even if 
it has to be done solely on purely 
emotional grounds, let your instinct 
be your guide. 
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SALESMAN —— COMPANY 


Sitting the catalog collectors from 


the prospective buyers 


By Irwin I. Steinberg 
Advertising & Public Relations Manager 
Gulton Industries 


Metuchen, N_J 


= Judging from the more than 500 
technical inquiries received each 
week at Gulton Industries, Metu- 
chen, N. J., it has long been ap- 
parent that a basic marketing prob- 
lem of the company is not how to 
attract interest to a widely diversi- 
fied line of electronic products, but 
rather how to capitalize on the at- 
tention already received. And fur- 
ther, in attempting to cultivate new 
prospects, how to differentiate the 
prospective buyer from the catalog 
collector. 

In the past, with routine and re- 
peat calls already occupying a ma- 
jority of field calls, it was impossi- 
ble for company representatives and 
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sales engineers to service more 
than a mere handful of these new 
prospects. On the one hand, the 
field salesman did not want to fore- 
go contact with a steady customer 
to call on “just another catalog col- 
lector.” On the other hand, the 
company felt that many new po- 
tential customers were being for- 
saken because of the lack of cover- 
age. 

To eliminate the loss of such 
prospects brought in by advertising 
and publicity, and also to lessen the 
necessity of following through on 
many inquirers who were just add- 
ing literature to their files, the 
company’s advertising department 
together with our advertising agen- 
cy (Conti Advertising, Ridgewood, 
N.J.) devised a new inquiry follow- 
up system. (See diagram above.) 

The mechanics of implementing 
the follow-up system are reason- 


ably simple. Two double faced post 
cards and a six-part, snap-out la- 
bel are used in conjunction with a 
standard form letter (thanking the 
inquirer for his interest) and, of 
course, the appropriate technical 
literature. 


Time to digest .. At the same time 
that the technical literature and 
form letter are forwarded to the in- 
quirer, card no. 1 is addressed to 
the inquirer and sent to field sales- 
man in the corresponding geo- 
graphical territory. The salesman, 
in turn, places his own name and 
address on the return side of the 
card and sends it to the inquirer. 
The delay in sending this card 
through the representative allows 
about one week to elapse before the 
inquirer receives the card and, thus, 
gives him some time to digest the 
information sent. If the inquirer is 





so inclined, the return of card no. 
1 will tell our salesman if he has 
an interested prospect. 

Thirty days after the original in- 
quiry has been serviced, card no. 
2 is sent directly from the company 
to the inquirer. When the return 
portion of this card is received at 
the company, it is processed 
through the advertising and sales 
departments and subsequently sent 
to the field salesman with general 
or specific comments as warranted. 

The underlying effects of the sys- 
tem are significant. The system pre- 
sents to the inquirer three mes- 
sages from the company within 30 
days. (Repeated impact.) The field 
salesman is provided with a sim- 
pler method of making initial con- 
tact with a prospect and is more 
easily able to determine the nature 
of the prospect’s interest through 
the receipt of the return of card 
no. 1. (Better utilization of field 
time through sales help from the 
home office.) The company is giv- 
en a more accurate picture of the 
activity of a salesman through the 
comments received on the return of 
card no. 2. (Closer supervision of 
field force). And the company is 
better able to evaluate the quality 
of its inquirers through a study of 
the comments received on the re- 
turn of card no. 2. (Market re- 
search). 


To be expected . . Percentage re- 
turns of both cards indicate that 
the bulk of the inquirers are more 
prone to help in a company’s mar- 
ket research problem than to even 
hint that a salesman is wanted. (A 
logical and not unexpected reac- 
tion.) Returns on card no. 1 have 
varied according to territory from 
as low as 2% to as high as 12%, 
with a general average of approxi- 
mately 8%. But of that 8%, most 
have proven to be excellent sales 


One of the most universal complaints of field salesmen is that they have 


to spend too much time following up dead-end leads passed on to 
them from the company inquiry-handling department. Gulton Indus- 


tries’ salesmen were no exception; they felt they were calling on too 
many “catalog collectors.” So, Gulton devised a new inquiry-handling 
system which not only separated the prospect from the catalog col- 
lector, but increased the contact rate of its salesmen from 10 to 18% 


prospects. 

Returns on card no. 2, on the 
other hand, are received from ap- 
proximately 20% of the inquirers, 
many with a “thank you.” The more 
pertinent comments on the returns 
of card no. 2 have been used to 
generate further interest on the 
part of the field salesman. 

Both cards were designed and 
written with a view toward im- 
pressing the prospect with the idea 
that Gulton was not out to close an 
immediate sale, but rather to help 
in solving an important problem. 
Card no. 1 stresses “immediate and 
personal assistance ... as your 
needs require . . . to clear up press- 
ing problems.” No mention is made 
of selling anything. Card no. 2, pre- 
pared in the same vein, asks the in- 
quirer to help the company evaluate 
the information received. It tells 
him that “your comments form val- 
uable data which will help us give 
you the complete materials and 
service your need.” 


Jones Electric Co. 
} State Street 
New York, New York 


Card No. 1. . If the inquirer returns 
this card (sent out a week after the 
literature) he is considered a hot pros- 
pect. 


Put into effect about seven 
months ago, this follow-up system 
has brought in a wide range of 
comments from our men in the field. 
(Gulton utilizes both manufac- 
turers representatives and company 
sales engineers, depending on ter- 
ritory and product line.) None have 
been opposed to the system in prin- 
ciple, and most remarks have 
ranged from “very favorable” to 
“excellent.” In particular, it has 
been gratifying to note that several 
representatives now feel that Gul- 
ton is being more helpful in gen- 
erating business than any of their 
other accounts. 


More and better contacts. . 
More tangible results are evidenced 
by a rise in the contact rate in the 
field from under 10% (when the 
system was implemented) to almost 
18%, and by the securing of many 
new customers who would never 
have been contacted without the 
system. s 


eck one 
Please arrange to see me on 
est time! 
Ibest dey! 
Pease tend \uther imtormanon on 


(Specity required date) 





























Card No. 2. . Thirty days after litera- 
ture is sent, this card is mailed to in- 
quirer. Its purpose: supervision of sales- 
men. 
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We don’t blame her... 


for trying to swipe a Le Roi rock drill with the new shock-absorbing 
handle. This remarkable innovation takes away 55% of the punish- 
ing tool kick without losing a single ounce of impact at the bit. 

The secret is in the long-life torsion rubber cushion in the handle. It 
absorbs the liver-pounding, shoulder-jarring bounce...reduces oper- 
ator fatigue... increases man, day output... keeps workers happier. 


See your local Le Roi distributor. He’s got the Model H10, H111, and 
H12 drills in stock available for immediate delivery. Or write Le Roi 
Division, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


PORTABLE AND TRACTAIR®™ AiR COMPRESSORS ° STATIONARY Al 


LE ROI 
NEWMATIC 
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industrial ads 


(Almost never, that is . .) 


By Glenn W. Graf 

Sales Promotion manager 
LeRai Div. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Milwaukee 


® It’s said that you don’t use girls 
in industrial advertising, Just the 
facts, sometimes dull ones perhaps, 
always unemotional, but just facts 
please and lots of them. 

Well, maybe that’s right, but— 
psst! We used girls—the 36-24-36 
kind. Now we like girls as much 
as facts. We like ’em because they 
give good readership and help sales. 
Besides that, it’s more fun. 

But let’s begin at the beginning 
and look at the chain of events that 
switched the character of our pneu- 
matic tool advertising from the job 
report variety to the Hollywood 
glamor type. 

It begins with a new product. In 
this case a pneumatic rock drill 
with a new type handle that took 
away 50% of the jolt. A sales de- 
partment meeting was called Feb- 
ruary 11 of this year and it was de- 


°** 30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


cided to move fast on this 
shock absorbing drill. Because it 
was a comparatively low price item 
for a construction equipment dis- 
tributor, advertising was given a 
pretty big role. 

However, there was one hitch. 
Whatever idea we decided to use, 
it had to be wrapped up almost im- 
mediately because our sales man- 
agement wanted to make April is- 
sues which closed around the 10th 
of March. 


new 


Glamor looks good . . During the 
following week a dozen or more 
ideas were considered and a few 
were even tried out. But the glam- 
or angle did seem the best for 
several reasons: 


1. It appeared to have more atten- 
tion-getting value than anything 
else that could meet the deadline 
requirements. 


2. A girl tied in well with the new 
ease of operation theme. 


3. Operators have a great deal to 


Cheesecake can work in industrial a 


say about tool purchases and we 
felt this would be to their liking. 


4. Brand name registration—which 
we felt to be important in selling 
tools—could definitely be attained 
this way. 


Our management approved the 
project on the 20th, and on the 22nd 
of February we “finally” arrived in 
California ready to begin our search 
for glamor. That might seem like 
a long way to go to get pictures of 
girls operating air tools but it was 
best for several reasons: (1) 
weather, (2) availability of photog- 
raphers, (3) availability of models 
of the type we required (outdoor, 
not fashion), and (4) rock. We were 
right on the first three. 

The first day in Los Angeles was 
spent in search of a photographer. 
Late that Saturday we finally found 
our man. It was difficult making a 
quick decision as to who could do 
the most effective job until our 
eventual choice stated he was a 
regular contributor to Playboy. 


is. LeRoi Div. of Westinghouse Air 


Brake Co. proves it with its promotion of a pneumatic rock drill. And 
producing the cheesecake ads turns out to be plenty of fun for the ad- 
men involved, even though there were a few anxious moments, caused 
by such things as the arrival of a sheriff's car when traffic jammed up 
during the taking of the cheesecake pictures. It all ends well when the 
cheesecake ads pull high Readex ratings and generate a great variety 


of tie-in promotion. 
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$300 rock . . Next came finding 
the site for the all important first 
shot. This wan’t easy we found. 
California may be loaded with 
photographers, girls, and _ good 
weather but L. A. doesn’t have any 
rock. We started Sunday and 250 
miles and three days later we final- 
ly located a sufficiently rocky 
shooting site alongside Angel Crest 
road. Originally we assumed the 
Hollywood hills would contain a 
good rock face some place but all 
this amounted to was decomposed 
granite. 

Our layout was such that we 
couldn’t use just any location since 
we needed a clear and unobstructed 
blue sky background. This was nec- 
essary because we had planned a 
reverse white and black overprint 
on the sky. A cost accountant could 
figure that it cost about $300 to find 
our very special site, but today 
we're glad we didn’t settle for any- 
thing less. 

On Wednesday, February 27, with 
time running out, the day for shoot- 
ing arrived. At an early hour, 8 
a.m., (in Hollywood, this is early) 
we drove off for Angel Crest road 
complete with photographer, assist- 
ant photographer, model, ad man- 
ager, and account executive—and 
great expectations. 

We were ready for shooting about 
10 am. but fate wasn’t ready to 
have us shoot. Our piece of rock 
was right on the edge of Angel 
Crest road leading to Mt. Wilson. 
The day before it looked fairly des- 
olate. But not today. No sooner did 
our model become “firmly” (she 
always imagined she would fall off 
the other side which dropped off 
several hundred feet) perched high 
atop the rock overlooking the road, 
than the traffic came. 


The law arrives . . One of our 
requirements was that our model, 
Virginia De Lee, be rather generous 
with her neck line. Of course, as 
soon as traffic approached she be- 
came inhibited. This is understand- 
able with the sound of screeching 
brakes and heads popping out of 
cars just in front of her. 

As if things weren’t going slow 
enough after 20 minutes of neck 
clutching, who was to visit us but 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department. When the long arm of 
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Jiggers! . . 


Sherift's officers arrive at $300 rock and at first view picture-taking 


activities with suspicion. (One officer stood off to the right glowering at the group, 
says author Graf.) The officer, however, decided this was legal—even enjoyable—and 


stayed around to keep traffic moving. 


the law appeared around the curve 
all of us probably saw the deadline 
slipping away. But instead of 
arresting our caravan for obstruct- 
ing traffic (or some other charge) 
the officer stopped on the other side 
of the road and stared. 

This, we thought, was the calm 
before the storm as we all went 
through our motions very mechani- 
cally. After about 15 minutes, our 
last obstacle, turned into a conver- 
sation. Then the good officer an- 
nounced that we shouldn’t worry 
about the shirt on our model. As 
far as he was concerned it needn’t 
be there at all. He began to fall into 
the county fair spirit of the thing. 
Now when passing cars began to 
hesitate, their curiosity was re- 
warded with a snarl from the good 
officer and they hurried along. 
Things moved along smoothly now 
and we finished ad no. 1 shortly 
after noon. 

The next day our color trans- 
parencies were ready and we se- 
lected a shot for our ad. It was only 
fitting that our account executive, 


George Cohan of Hoffman & York, 
Milwaukee caught a midnight flight 
to Chicago on Thursday, February 
28. The next day the ad started in 
production with about two weeks 
remaining before binding. 

During the next few days we shot 
enough material for three more ads. 
We switched from outdoor photog- 
raphy to staged high-key shots. 
This eliminated the many outdoor 
location problems. It also allowed 
us to inject a little humor and to 
introduce the male (operator) ele- 
ment. We felt this would make the 
glamour more purposeful since it 
would be there for a real reason. 


Back to Milwaukee .. So much 
for the chronology of life in Holly- 
wood and the life of a director of 
36-24-36 photos. It did get monot- 
onous hearing models continually 
ask the photographer, “When are 
you gonna do a Playboy on me?” 
Yes, indeed, it was good to return to 
winter in Milwaukee and again be- 
come absorbed in field case history 
photos. (Ed. note: This is pure, 





Insurance shot . . Down from the hills and onto a completed but not-yet-opened free- 
way came the picture-taking crew to pick up some extra shots—just to make sure 
there were enough. Man holding reflector (right) is one of the local musclemen, who 
belongs to the arms in the black and white ads. 


unadulterated baloney.) 

That’s how it all came about and 
here’s just a brief recap of what 
the whole program consisted of: 


e Paid space—A series of four ads 
in four national construction pub- 
lications inserted on succeeding 
months. The same intensive pro- 
gram was reflected in 13 regional 
construction publications we were 
using. 


e Publicity—A month before the 
advertising appeared, publicity re- 
leases were made to more than 100 
publications. 


@ Showroom displays—Our initial 
four color ad was blown up into a 
30x40” floor display. We also sup- 
plied our distributors with counter 
displays which were slotted so that 
succeeding insertions could be 
added. Distributors were also re- 
minded that tool display stands 
were available. 


® Direct mail—Self mailers and 
stuffers were provided for distribu- 
tor use. 


Also, field representatives and 
distributors were continually re- 
minded of the program through 
sales and sales promotion type 
mailings. In the mailings we an- 
nounced what sales aids were avail- 
able, reminded them of what was 
available, reported on progress, etc. 
The four national magazines we 
used, merchandised the issue con- 
taining the first ad to our distribu- 
tors. We tried to make sure that 
everyone in our distributing organ- 
ization knew of the new tool and 
then didn’t forget it. 

By the same token we wanted 
everyone in our own field selling 
organization to be enthusiastic. Our 
people got the same material as the 
distributors, of course, but in addi- 
tion they received other letters dur- 
ing the campaign. They were also 
supplied with small stickers the size 
of a penny showing one of the girls 
and the tool, to attach to sales let- 
ters and promotion pieces. Things 
like this were supplied in order to 
give our people something new to 
talk about when contacting dis- 
tributors. 


Guessing game .. Another in- 
terest generating device was a 
Readex guessing contest among our 
field selling force. We supplied 
them with copies of previous ads 
and their ratings and then asked 
them to guess what our initial ad in 
this series would rate in Construc- 
tion Methods & Equipment. 

Most of our people participated 
despite the fact that the prize 
wasn’t of great monetary value. The 
person who was closest to the 
actual rating was rewarded a year’s 
subscription to Fortune (the feeling 
being that he knew too much about 
the effect of the opposite sex and 
should devote himself to more seri- 
ous pursuits). He who missed the 
rating by the greatest mark was 
awarded a one year subscription to 
Playboy for obvious reasons. 

The actual rating was 42. It was 
interesting that the guesses of our 
field selling staff averaged out to 55. 
Although this small contest was 
conducted for the purpose of adding 
interest, it also gave us a fairly 
good idea of the kind of reception 
the program was getting throughout 
the country. 

And, of course, the 42 Readex 
rating on our initial ad gave us a 
good indication of customer re- 
sponse. This was about four times 
the usual rating for pneumatic 
tools. “So you got a high readership 
rating but who saw the tool?” was 
a common reaction of quite a few 
persons. However, from customer 
comment we learned that the girl 
didn’t detract from the tool but in- 
stead directed attention towards it. 

Readex ratings on the succeed- 
ing black-and-white ads were 21 
and 18. No rating is available on 
the fourth ad as yet. 


Shall we go on? .. After the cam- 
paign had been running for two 
months, we surveyed our distribu- 
tor organization to evaluate it bet- 
ter. Originally our “glamor tool” 
campaign was set for four months 
but because of the great enthusiasm 
and interest it generated almost 
overnight, we were faced with the 
problem of deciding whether to 
continue or stop. 

The distributor survey, although 
conducted very early in the life of 
this campaign (eight weeks), 
brought out these facts: (1) 68% 
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They used to cali me the wild one 


‘ 
4ithere. «stake a good look...and 1 didn't 


plaining either 


while you're lookin’, | got a few things 


te say about guys like you hife — 


Enticing . . 


of the respondents said they had 
heard comments on the ads; (2) 
most of the comments were favor- 
able with a very few of the un- 
favorable ones centering around the 
area of sex and second guessers on 
the ad strategy; (3) 30% felt that 
the program had increased interest 
in Le Roi air tools, and (4) 65% 
said that the program was helpful 
(meaning that in their area the 
effect was yet to be felt). 

Since we converted all of our ads 
to self mailers, we also were able to 
evaluate this approach by the num- 
ber of mailing pieces our distribu- 
tors ordered. This figure was more 
than twice as great as any previous 
effort. 

Another good indication was the 
fact that the sales promotion de- 
partment received many unsolicited 
letters from distributors expressing 
enthusiastic approval. At any rate, 
we felt that we had good evidence 
of acceptance from our field men 
and distributors, and high reader- 
ship from customers and prospects. 
The series is now continuing and is 
being expanded to other air tools 
besides the shock absorbing drills. 


Sales speed-up . . Naturally sales 
of tools also helped us to evaluate 
the program. Of course, we had a 
new product which probably sold 
itself in a great many cases, but we 
felt that the advertising got the 
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mind though 


now more than ever 


I'm not com 


because / still enjoy rides at aii 


Darned few drill operators could pass up this LeRoi mailer. 


word out in a matter of days and 
speeded up the sales cycle. It also 
appeared to us that those distribu- 
tors who “got with” the campaign 
on a local level sold more tools. 
Some distributors have used our 
plates and placed other ads on their 
own, while others have used our 
photos and produced literature em- 


| got new interests now... Believe me, 
{ don't miss those 2 a.m. motorcycle 
Fact is, | just sent Marion 
my black leather jacket 


Now...! stay home nights and play with 
my collection of Le Roi air tools... 
That's right, | collect "em... Everyone 
needs a hobby and this is mine...you 
read me right...That's what I'm doing on 
these pictures...adding to my collection. 


phasizing their own operation. 
We've also had some distributors 
who have good naturedly panned 
the ads. All in all we are pleased by 
the amount of attention of this na- 
ture since it is another indication of 
additional benefit and acceptance. 
On the other hand, we’ve received 
a few comments to the effect that 





5D 


the bit 


do it! 


DEALER 





Ease operator fatigue 
... increase daily footage 


Here’s the newest thing in rock drills! Le Roi’s 
new shock-absorbing design takes away 
55% of the operator punishment—with 

no loss of rock-shattering power at 


A torsion rubber cushion in the 
handle dampens most of the vibration 


—makes drilling so easy even a girl can 


See these remarkable tools at 


IMPRINT 


LE ROI newmatic air tools 





aes 








Spreading it around . . Ads for dealers (mats or electros furnished by LeRoi) get on the 


girly bandwagon, too 





“That hurt when he let go”... like | was 
saying ...i'm changed, reali different, 
and [lt tell you why...it's because i'm 
completely, madly, enthusiastically, 
crazy nuts over LeRoi Newmatic shock 
absorbing drilis. 


it’s silly to have a girl operating an 
air tool weighing around 70 pounds. 
We're sure that one of the reasons 
the ads worked was because of this 
incongruity. Undoubtedly this off- 
beat approach did a lot to make the 


message stick. 


No apologies . . Another reason 


The creep...thinks | was tryin’ to get 
friendly with him... handsome fool, ali 
| want is this LeRoi Newmatic tool... 
the tool with a rubber-cushioned handie 
+». that doesn't give me a jolt, but just 
a nice littie wiggle. 


for success appears to be the fact 
that our cheescake or glamor was 
dished out in portions large enough 
to do some good rather than rele- 
gated to an apologetic corner of the 
ad. Also, everyone connected with 
the ad had fun and probably put 
more into his particular function 
whether it was copy, art, printing, 


Never thought it would happen to me 

.- probably sounds corny...but biess 
my CRD bits, it’s love ! don't work, 
but next week I’m going to take a va- 
cation anyhow...travel all around...tell 
everybody about the LeRoi Newmatic 
shock-absorbing drilis And when | 
come home i'm going to dye my gor- 
geous biond hair the prettiest color in 
the universe — Newmatic green. 


share 
management who had the uncom- 
mon ability to see that a curve can 
reach some objectives quicker than 
a straight line. 


Everyone is 
no green 
with envy... 
if they haven't already purchased 
a LeRoi shock absorbing drill 


-- BECAUSE the new torsion rubber- 
cushioned handle on LeRoi sinkers cuts 
out 55* of all vibration normally de- 
livered by air tools to the worker... yet 
doesn't lose an ounce of impact at the 
bit. That means a iot jess fatigue. 
higher output per day... bigger smiles 
at the end of the shift. And workers 
stay on the job longer when work is 
eased with better tools. Like all LeRoi 
Newmatic tools, the shock-absorbing 
sinkers are built for years of depend- 
abie service. 
ONVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 
1. Wisconsin. monufacturers of air tools, portable 


cit compressors. stationery air compressors 
and heavy duty industrel engines 


should also go to Le 


photography, account executing, or 
even ad managing. 

And while giving credit to those 
connected with the effort a good 
Roi 





This is the 55% LESS KICKofi 


First of all just a word about the 


Throw away your spring seed catalog, golf bag, new fishing lures, and 
don't worry about paying your income tax. Just look at this ad reprint 
and repeat -- 35-22-35 = 55% less kick 


Seriously (if possible) we have attached a copy of the new colorful ad 

which will appear in the April issues of Engineering News-Record, 
Construction Methods and Equipment, Roads and Streets, and Public Works 
for the new shock absorbing handles -- the 
hottest thing in the construction industry. Our letter of March 18 explains 
why our efforts are being concentrated on these shock absorbing tools. 
Right now we are going to talk about the many promotional efforts -- some 
of the most intensive promotion ever -- that are going to be made to help 
you move quantities of the new tools 


"vehicle" we have chosen to use in 
getting our message across -- Hollywood glamour. We're sure that it 
will instantly get the idea across that the new tools are easy to use -- 


even girls can do it. Anyhow the glamour has a real function. Succeeding 
ads will continue with this theme and we think they'll be even better. We 
won't go into that now but we'll keep you abreast of all the beautiful 
developments in this shock absorbing tool promotion 


By this time you have probably received a torsion handle tool and have had 
a chance to look it over. You can agree then that this shock absorbing 
development has a lot of built-in interest. So to obtain maximum benefit 
from this, we are carefully dovetailing all advertising and promotional 
efforts. By giving you a coordinated program, all of our distributors 

can take advantage of maximum impact and obtain a selling advantage for 


As we already mentioned the attached four-color, 


nsert ad will rec 
uted magazines 

new tools. Virginia De Lee will be working 

nore than 300,000 possible customers regularly 


ont 
you calling or 


for several months 


Lobby Displ 
valuable spc 


eive widespread distribution in several 


The 13 regionals we use will also 


e your place of business is one of the most 
customers we will help you to remind 


your customers of the torsion handles when they're in your showroom 


In a very few days, two giar 


displays will be sent tc 
you to build an attracti 


new shock absorbing tools 


real conver satior 


Tool Display Stands - Of 


poster or any promotior 


t size floor displays and three counter 
each distributor. These displays will enable 
» exhibit when combined with several of the 


the ads, these floor posters will be 


you'll get more benefit from a floor 


if several tools are on display. Please check 


your supply of display stands NOW -- check to see that you have enough 
to effectively display the complete line of tools. If you don't have 


enough tool display stands, 


get in touch with us as soon as possible 


This is just a basic outline of the efforts we're making to insure the 
complete success of this new shock absorbing innovation. Frankly we 


want to impress you with 


and easily 


You'll he getting more de 
we'll also send you wore 


as they are formulated 


our efforts so that you can cash in, quickly 


the various parts of the program and 


other phases of the promotional campaign 


many months to come 
But you can do somet g@ right now to get this moving in your area This 
colorful two-page sheet is an excellent piece of literature. Leave one 
with your customers even though you may have called about another piece 
of equipment. They'll read it (if they're under 80). By leaving this 
literature wherever you can, you'll naturally get more benefit from all 
of the advertising. Also, don't forget to have this literature in your 
lobby rack or on the counter 


Here are some of the things we are doing to carry this message to all 
owners and operators 


Publicity - Already publicity material has gone our to all magazines on 
the new torsion handle drills. These press notices will appear shortly 
and resulting inquiries will be sent to you. Other publicity efforts are 
under consideration and we will fill you in on this as developments 

take place. Our intention is to obtain as much publicity as possible in 
order to quickly get this message to operators wherever they may be 


Call, write, wire, or just shout and tell us how many copies of the 
attached you will distribute. Write to 


Sales Promotion Department 

Le Roi Division 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


Direct Mail - We know it won't be possible to personally spread the 
word on the torsion handle drills immediately. To help you in this 
initial spadework, we are going to supply you with four different 
mail pieces 


Remember, 35-22-35 = 55% less kick. 


Glenn W. Graf 
Sales Promotion Manager 











Hot merchandising . . Highly readable folder accompanied ad reprint, and merchandised the cheesecake ads. 
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A new look ait the use of direct 


© On page 50 


Let’s put more ‘science’ in- 
to industrial direct mail 


On page 53 


How to make dealers direct 
mail conscious 


On page 55 


Direct mail ‘sells’ a new 


sales rep 


Direct Mail makes news 


DMAA speckers tell direct 
mail’s power, versatility . p. 65 


Union Bag wins DMAA ‘Gold 
Mailbox’ award ..... p. 70 


Money talks in Union Bag’s 
winning campaign ... . p. 176 
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86.4% use direct mail regularly 


20.4% of industrial ad budgets for d.m. 


27 different pieces per year 


70,000 names on average list 


80% maintain own mailing lists 


59% pay agencies on per-job basis 


79% have increased d.m. spending 


68.4% will spend more next year 


27.4% using more outside services 


23.7% will use more next year 


41.8% want more agency d.m. services 


By Dick Hodgson 


IM Executive Editor 


= If you are the average industrial 
advertiser, last year you sent out 
over 27 different pieces of direct 
mail to a list of over 70,000 “names.” 
To do this, you allocated 20.4% of 
your total advertising budget to the 
mail medium. 

This is the picture which mate- 
rialized from reports by 155 indus- 
trial advertising managers who 
cooperated in a survey conducted 
by IM’s sister publication, Advertis- 
ing Requirements. The AR survey 
drew 450 completed questionnaires, 
covering both consumer and indus- 
trial advertisers. 

From this response, IM singled 
out questionnaires returned by 
those indicating that they were in- 


dustrial advertisers — a total of 
155, representing a good cross-sec- 
tion both geographically and prod- 
uctwise. They showed: 


© 86.4% of the respondents use di- 
rect mail on a regular basis. 


© 80% maintain their own mailing 
lists; 20% farm the job out to serv- 
ice organizations. 


© 59% of the industrial advertisers 
who use the services of their ad- 
vertising agencies for direct mail 
handle compensation on a per-job 
basis; 27.7% pay a 15% commission; 
13.3% use a combination of the two 
methods. 


® During the past five years, 79% 
of the respondents have increased 
their use of direct mail; only 4.6% 
have decreased their direct mail 

















mail for industrial advertising 


spending, while the volume has re- 
mained the same for 16.4%. 


@ Next year, 68.4% will increase 
their use of direct mail; 30.9% will 
keep pace with this year’s mailing 
program, and only one respondent 
plans to reduce his company’s di- 
rect mail activity. 


e 27.4% of the respondents have 
put more of the creative work on 
direct mail in the hands of outside 
specialists during the past five 
years; 30.9% have increased the 
volume of creative work handled 
internally during this period. 


e Next year, 23.7% plan to use 
more external creative services for 
their direct mail; 11.8% will in- 


crease the creative work handled 
internally. 


Also covered in the survey was 
the often-discussed subject of the 
role of advertising agencies in the 
direct mail field. Two questions 
were asked, with three possible an- 
swers indicated for each. 


1. Do you feel that your “regular” 
advertising agency should give more 
attention to direct mail advertising? 
@ 41.8% answered “yes.” 

@ 31.8% checked, “They’re already 
providing sufficient service in this 
field.” 

© 26.4% checked, “No, it’s a job 
that should be left to other special- 
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Printing 
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2. Do you feel that there is a need 
for more “special” direct mail agen- 
cies which offer a complete plan- 
ning, creative and production serv- 
ice? 

@ 25% replied, “Yes.” . 

@ 35.9% checked, “There are already 
enough.” 

e 39.1% checked, “No, this is 
something which should be handled 
by ‘regular’ advertising agencies.” 


The total picture was best summed 
up by the manager of the direct 
mail division of a large chemical 
company who added this comment: 
“The status of direct mail is im- 
proving, but the medium needs 
more professional guidance.” = 
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lt can be done 


Let's puf more 
‘science’ into 
direct mail 


==> MEY 
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By Robert F. DeLay 
Account Manager 
Naldie & Brigg: 


thicag 


® Direct mail is not the one medi- 
um that can transform an average 
industrial advertising program into 
a marketing tool. But the scientific 
use of direct mail is one of the in- 
gredients in an integrated industrial 
advertising program that can con- 
tribute substantially in the market- 
ing effort. 

If you use direct mail to mer- 
chandise your publication advertis- 
ing wouldn’t you like to know: 


1. How many people read your last 
direct mail promotion? 


2. What percentage of the prospects 
that received your last mailing 
“read most” of the enclosure? 


3. How many of the prospects re- 
ceiving the mailing discarded it 
without reading; read and remem- 
bered it; filed it for reference; 
passed it along to an associate? 


These are some of the questions 
that the underestimated and under- 
used medium of direct mail can 
answer for you. 7 

Unfortunately, few have experi- 
enced the actual thrill of knowing 
what happens to a mailing piece in 
the hands of a prospect who did not 
send back the “conveniently en- 
closed postage-paid reply card.” 
This means that in most cases we 
don’t know what has happened — 
what influence has been gained, 
what identification has been 
strengthened, what purchasing ac- 
tion may be formulating with the 
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95 to 98% who received our mailing 
but did not send back the reply 
card. 


Readership? . . Let’s review two 
readership studies that have been 
made within the past six months. 
Then determine for yourself if they 
would provide factual data for your 
next year’s budget presentation if 
they had been conducted for your 
company. 

These studies were made to de- 
termine the readership of two in- 
dustrial direct mail promotion pieces 
of two companies in different in- 
dustries but selling to the same 
market. Both mailings included a 
personalized, first-class letter, an 
advertisement enclosure and a re- 
ply card. 

Interviews on these “merchan- 
dising mailings” were made simul- 
taneously because of the similarity 
of both lists and mailing format. 

A total of 66 interviews were 
taken in these case history studies 
in the following ten cities: Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Fort Worth, Hartford, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and St. 
Louis. 

Each of the 66 persons inter- 
viewed was on the mailing list used 
in distributing these two pieces of 
direct mail literature. 

Actual interviewing was con- 
ducted by Daniel Starch & Staff. In 
accordance with the standard tech- 
nique employed by this organiza- 
tion, the readership of the adver- 
tisement enclosure was taken. In 
addition special questions, agreed 
upon by our agency’s research staff 
and the Starch organization, were 
asked of each respondent relating 


to (1) readership of the letter, (2) 
mailing of the reply card, (3) action 
taken as a result of reading the 
mailing, and (4) how the respond- 
ent disposed of the mailing. 

In conducting the interviews care 
was taken to divide the respondents 
as equally as possible into the 
major job responsibilities that made 
up the entire mailing list. The 
breakdown of those interviewed in- 
cluded: 


Number Per Cent 
Management men 17 25.8% 
18 27.3% 
22.7 % 
24.2% 


Engineers 
Production men 15 
Purchasing agents 16 


Now let’s look at the actual re- 
sults of the interviews and then in- 
terpret some of the obvious con- 
clusions (see table). 


What it means. . There are several 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
these readership tests. Both the re- 
call and the readership of the ad- 
vertisement enclosure was extreme- 
ly high, providing tremendous 
additional visibility to what must 
have been a soundly conceived sell- 
ing message. The company name in 
both advertisements was observed 
by more than two-thirds of the 
persons interviewed. 

Probably the outstanding result 
that is pointed up is the high “pass 
along” readership that the mailing 
obtained. This multiple readership 
projected over a total mailing list 
means in Company A’s case that 
one-third additional prospects re- 
ceived the mailing piece. In the case 
of Company B nearly one-quarter 
additional prospects were contacted. 

And still another point — espe- 





30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


cially for those disbelievers who 
have termed direct mail as “junk 
mail” that is discarded without 
opening. Compilation of several 
previous readership studies has 
proved that three-fourths of those 
receiving a mailing open it — and 
more astounding, that 50% of those 
people receiving a mailing read 
some or all of the message! Certain- 
ly the tests for companies A and B 
substantiate these figures. 

Let’s analyze these figures further. 

Company A _ got a cumulative 
effect of known action on the mail- 


If industrial direct mail is to reach its full potential, it will have to be- 
come more ‘scientific,’ says the author of this article, an agencyman 
who is a direct mail expert. He tells how the scientific approach can be 
achieved through readership studies of direct mail campaigns, and cites 
the results of two such studies to show just how great an impact direct 
mail has on its recipients. He also cites the results of another study that 
showed that 60% of a group of prospects who made inquiries as a re- 
sult of direct mail advertising, had to wait at least two weeks for the 


material they had requested 
proach” in industrial direct mail 


ing from all but 4.5% of those in- 
terviewed. More than 7.5% felt the 
material was valuable enough to 
retain in their files. There was a 
direct action from the 3% who re- 
turned the reply card to request 
additional information on the prod- 
uct. 

Company B got a cumulative 
effect of known action on the mail- 
ing from all but 9.1% — not as high 
as the other advertiser’s material — 
but certainly a high enough response 
to more than justify this mailing 
and a continuation of this type of 





What readership researchers found out 





Findings 


Company A Company B 





Interviewees who recalled seeing 
any of the pieces of mail 





Interviewees who read the letter _ 





Interviewees who mailed the card 


77.3% 75.8% 
62.2% 57.6% 
3% | 9.1% 





Starch scores 

Noted 
~ Seen-Associated — 
~~ Read Most 





74% | 70% 
71% 1 68% 
38% | 42% 





Recall 
Remembered company name 








Remembered headline 


71% + #©| 68% 
67 % 64% 





Readership 





~~ Read little of text 


48% = = 46% 





Read most of text 


36% 34% 





Disposition of mailing 





Discarded without reading 


4.5% 9.1% 





Read and remembered 


34.8% 27.3% 





Filed for reference 








~~ Passed along to associate 


15.2% 
| 24.2% 


7.6% 
L. ae 











an obvious case of the ‘unscientific ap- 


merchandising even to the same 
prospect list. In addition more than 
9% mailed the card back to Com- 
pany B and a remarkably high 15% 
filed the material for future refer- 
ence. 


What to do about it . . Naturally, 
statistics don’t prove everything, 
but isn’t it reasonable to assume 
from the above tests that the mate- 
rials prepared for this mailing were 
successful enough in readership and 
results to recommend their use in 
other prospect categories or other 
qualified mailing lists? 

Most marketing men are familiar 
with the “noted,” “seen-associated” 
and “read most” ratings resulting 
from Starch readership tests of 
publication advertisements. Com- 
pare if you will, those same ratings 
as applied to the advertisement en- 
closures of Company A and Com- 
pany B when the publication adver- 
tising is properly merchandised. 


$$$$S$.. Now the $64 question 
—cost! 

I have been told over the past 
four years by certain authorities in 
industrial advertising that reader- 
ship studies are too costly to be 
practical. I know, now, this is not 
true! 

There are more industrial adver- 
tisers who continue to produce 
mailing campaigns for influencing a 
market than those who mail to get 
direct inquiry response. If that fact 
is true, what could possibly be more 
important than knowing that your 
mailing will be read by those who 
receive it? Wouldn’t it be more rea- 
sonable in budgeting to cut a mail- 
ing list of 16,000 down to 14,000 and 
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utilize the dollars saved to test 
readership on a mailing before 
sending it to the 14,000 prospects? 

No, I haven’t given a direct an- 
swer on the question cost. But cer- 
tainly the inference is clear. Direct 
mail readership studies are prac- 
tical — they are not “too costly.” 


What about inquiries? . . We 
have said previously that direct 
mail — the second largest adver- 
tising medium — is plodding along 
with a completely unscientific ap- 
proach. We've said there are ways 
to make it more of a science and 
that readership studies are cer- 
tainly one of these means. What 
about those industrial ad managers 
who still believe that one qualified 
inquiry is worth a bushel basketful 
of readership? 

Let’s dissect for a moment the 
inquiry problem and an approach 
that can help make it, also, a sci- 
ence. 

All of us, certainly most of us, 
record inquiries. Our big problem is 
to get the salesmen to follow them 
up with a personal call, a letter or a 
phone call. Some of us maintain 
some intriguing, and oftentimes 
complicated, systems to check what 
happens to an inquiry. Yet how 
many of us consistently survey a 
sample of the inquirers to find out 
if they: 


1. Received the literature request- 
ed. 


2. Received a follow-up from the 
“local” salesman. 


3. Checked how long a period of 
time elapsed between request of 
literature and receipt of it. 


4. Retained a favorable impression 
of the advertiser as a result of the 
inquiry handling. 


The common method of inquiry 
checking or follow-up in industrial 
advertising is to formulate a system 
to check the salesman. The more 
positive, more resultful, more ob- 
jective, more scientific approach is 
obviously, check the inquirer. He’s 
the prospect who asked to be served. 
He’s the one with the need. He’s 
the man whose dollars or influence 
we are trying to obtain. Ask him 
how his request was handled; if he 
received the literature he requested; 
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if he received it promptly; if he 
received a sales contact after the 
inquiry. And ask him — how else 
—by mail! 

Surveys of inquiry follow-up are 
truly fascinating. I recently re- 
viewed six inquiry follow-up studies 
and, surprisingly, their results are 
rather consistent. 

All of the studies dealt with prod- 
ucts that cut man hours, improve 
quality or cut costs in industry. 

In general here are the results: 


e Approximately 8% of those re- 
questing further information or ma- 
terial never received it. 


e Approximately 60% received the 
requested material only after a 
lapse of two weeks or longer. 


e Approximately 50% received a 
sales follow-up (personal call, 
phone call or letter) as the result of 
their inquiry. 

e Approximately 75% were def- 
initely interested in the product or 
products illustrated in the material 
forwarded. 


e Less than 50% were complimen- 
tary on the handling of their in- 
quiry. 


Scientific use . . These results 
provide guidance, when properly 
interpreted and used, in the scien- 
tific use of industrial direct mail. 

For instance, if 60% of the pros- 
pects have to wait for the material 
they requested only after a lapse of 
two weeks or more, the mechanics 
of the answering system needs some 
attention. As is often the case, per- 
haps insufficient personnel are as- 
signed to this important part of the 
entire mailing program. Certainly 
if 75% of the respondents are def- 
initely interested in the product or 
products that the mailing featured, 
then it is doubly important that 
they receive the requested informa- 
tion promptly. 

Further, if only 50% of the in- 
quirers receive a sales follow-up, 
half of the sales potential lies un- 
attended. In this case one of two 
adjustments should take place in 
the campaign: (1) efforts should be 
made in the selling operation for 
more concentrated coverage of the 
respondents, or, (2) the campaign 
should be “geared down” to pro- 
duce only that number of inquirers 


that can be followed up effectively. 
Again, if only 50% of the re- 
spondents were happy with the way 
their inquiry was handled, then a 
further appraisal of the inquiry 
follow-up system should be made. 
The benefits of these surveys are 
long range rather than specific to 
one mailing or one campaign. They 
should prompt everyone to keep 
improving the mechanics of his sys- 
tem so that the inquiry once re- 
ceived, will be processed conven- 
iently, quickly, and resultfully. 


Follow up the follow-ups . . 
Many industrial users of the direct 
mail medium receive an inquiry, 
process a return, then sit back and 
wait for the salesman to accomplish 
the rest of the selling job. Inquiries 
are usually received at considerable 
cost. Once received they should be 
treated the way a mail order house 
treats a repeat customer. The in- 
quirer has had his appetite whetted 
by an approach on paper you have 
made to him. Follow-up mailings 
offering additional services, product 
information and benefits should be 
initiated immediately to give the 
inquirer a bulk of knowledge about 
the equipment that you have to sell 
to him. 

This continuity of effort directed 
at a prospect who has shown inter- 
est is not a mailing secret. But in- 
dustrial advertisers are prone to 
ignore rather than cultivate this 
sales potential. Until there is con- 
firmation that an order has been 
received from the prospect, the ad- 
man should concentrate his mailing 
ammunition on that prospect. This 
build-up of information can create 
buying response — it can make a 
product so well known to him that 
he will consider that product first 
when his need arises. This is prob- 
ably the ultimate we can achieve in 
a majority of industrial direct mail. 

Readership, inquiry follow-up and 
inquiry concentration are three un- 
derestimated and under-used tools 
in making industrial direct mail a 
science rather than a gimmick, fact 
rather than fancy, a statistically 
proven sales-getter, rather than a 
helping hand in the general promo- 
tion. Industrial direct mail can be 
a great merchandising force for the 
other advertising media—if it is 
used scientifically. * 





How A-C’s mail program grew 
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Number of dealers 

Dealers handling their own __ 
direct mail program 

Dealers using A-C ‘program 
Number of individual pieces _ 
mailed by dealers 
Number of 


individual list 


on biggest 





Average size list 


plans, to attract more dealers. 


e Plan 1... For dealers who would 
desire a complete direct mail serv- 
ice. The dealer signing up for this 
plan would furnish a mailing list to 
the direct mail house. They would 
then place the customer and pros- 
pect names on addressing plates. 
During the year, under this plan, 
six selling pieces would be mailed 
at a cost to the dealer of 18.6c per 
name. This figure includes postage 
and a fraction of the printing cost. 
Reply cards are available at dealer’s 
option. The cost is 8.1c per set of 
six. 


e Plan 2... was designed for deal- 
ers maintaining their own address- 
ing and mailing equipment. This 
plan calls for six mailers for the 
year to be shipped from Allis- 
Chalmers to the mailing house for 
the dealer’s imprint, then re-shipped 
to the dealer who addresses and 
mails them out to his customers 
and prospects. The cost for the 
dealer is 6.9c per name. This in- 
cludes imprinting of the dealer’s 
name, bulk handling and a fraction 
of the printing cost. Reply cards are 
available at dealer’s option. The cost 
is 8.1c per set of six. 


Selling the program .. This is 
our new deal in direct mail adver- 
tising. It’s a program that we mer- 
chandise heavily—first, to our own 
sales organization, and then in turn 
to our dealers. 

The big gun in this merchandising 
program is a portfolio, which ex- 
plains the program completely. 

It explains the advantages of 


50,491 


3,000 
‘800-1000 


80 
200,000 


6,800 
2,000-3,000 


direct mail—‘“selective, powerful, 

efficient, productive.” And it tells 

dealers the advantages to them of 
the program: 

e “It makes sales calls for you.” 
“Puts you ahead of competition.” 
“It identifies you.” 

“It sells your parts and service.” 

From then on, the portfolio ex- 
plains just what Allis-Chalmers is 
offering in the program. Some of 
the headlines will give an idea of 
how this is presented: 

e “Six mailings at reduced prices 

permit complete coverage.” 

e “Plenty of pictures tell the whole 

story.” 

e “Reply cards (optional) produce 

leads and ‘extra profit.’ ” 

e “All the news about Full-Line 

sells equipment versatility, too.” 

A pocket in the back of the port- 
folio contains a question-and-an- 
swer series which should answer 
every question a dealer might ask 
about the program. 

In addition to this long list of 
questions and answers, the portfolio 
includes sample list cards, imprint- 
ing information, suggestions for 
compiling the best possible list, and, 
of course, order blanks. 


Results . . How well has the pro- 
gram succeeded? In 1952, the first 
year of the program, dealers sent 
out 50,491 mail pieces. In 1956, the 
figure was 200,000 pieces. (See chart 
for complete picture.) 

That’s one indication. The whole 
thing adds up to this: 
e Our dealers now have an effec- 
tive, regular direct mail program. 
e Our management and our dealers 





Pictures plus service . . A-C mail pieces 
for dealers use plenty of product-in-use 
photos, emphasize dealer services. 


are happy. (They’ve told us so. And 
this is something which doesn’t 
happen every day.) 

© We have eliminated the stacks of 
dusty mailing pieces at our dealers. 
® We have won three “Best of 
Industry” awards from the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. That 
was for our 1952, 1953 and 1954 pro- 
grams. (Didn’t have time to enter 


our 1955 program last year.) 


e And, most important, our sales 
have been increasing steadily. And 
we like to think our improvement 
and expansion of our direct mail 
program had something to do with 
the rise. » 
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By Arthur E. Thode* 


A sr 
Manager 


Advertsing 


= Six years ago we didn’t have any 
dealer direct mail program. Just 
worked up some pieces once in 
awhile. 

Since then we've developed a 
program that has won three top di- 
rect mail advertising awards. And, 
more than that, we’ve increased the 
use of our direct mail among deal- 
ers by nearly 300%. 

But let’s go back to 1951. At that 
time a very small percentage of 
our dealers had any semblance of a 
direct mail program. And those who 
did were our biggest dealers—the 
ones who were doing everything 
else right, from local advertising, to 
demonstrations, to films, to novelties 
and on down the promotion line. 

What about the others who were 
doing little or nothing? Well, we 
had to do something for them too— 
especially since, in 1951, the buyers’ 


market was upon us. 


a 


Be 
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Do it for ’em 


How to make dealers 
direct mail conscious 


Allis-Chalmers builds a dealer direct mail program from 


scratch. . and it turns out fo be a triple prize-winner 


So we started to ask questions. 
Questions like these: 


1. Are we supplying the right kind 
of mailing pieces to our dealers? 


2. Are we providing them with 
enough mailing pieces to make an 


effective program? 


3. Are the dealers using the pieces 
we make available to them? Or 
rather, why aren’t they using them? 


4. Are dealers’ mailing lists up to 


date? 


5. Is our direct mail arrangement 
with dealers what it should be? If 
not, with what kind of a plan would 
dealers be willing to cooperate? 

There were a lot more questions 
— but these give some idea of 
where we had to start and the size 
of the job that had to be done. 


Four weaknesses .. We soon 
learned we actually didn’t have a 
direct mail program. Sure, every 
now and then we prepared a mail- 
ing piece and offered it to the deal- 
ers — but there was no system. 
Next — the kind of mailing pieces 
we were producing. Study showed 


they weren’t too bad, but there was 
plenty of room for improvement. 

And it didn’t take much sleuthing 
to find out if the dealers were using 
the mailers we produced. We can’t 
say that every dealer had dusty 
packages of mailing pieces piled 
high in his storeroom, but we knew 
that many did. 

Another sad state of affairs, in 
many instances, was the dealer’s 
mailing list. 

We were at fault on some counts 
— our dealers were negligent on 
others. 


Educate and sell . . At the same 
time, we figured that if a new plan 
were to be adopted and that if it 
were to work as it should, we — 
the manufacturer — would have to 
originate it, educate the dealer on 
its value, and then sell him on co- 
operating to the fullest extent in its 
use. 

We called in a representative of a 
well known direct mail house, and 
explained our problem. Together we 
worked out a complete plan for an 
Allis-Chalmers dealer direct mail 
program. 

The program was set up in two 


rs a choice of two ready-made direct mail 
n use one or the other of the programs. (The 
heir own programs.) The direct mail program has 


} 7 


rears, and during that time A-C has won three top 

A awards. This story tells why the program came into being, how 

it s developed, what it offers dealers and how it has benefited A-C. 
One of those benefits is an increase of nearly 300% in the number of 


il pieces sent out by Allis-Chalmers dealers each year 
unused literature piling up in dealers’ storerooms. 


sty] 
STACKS 


no more 





By direct mail 


Introducing a new 
sales representative 


Outdated letterheads, obsolete catalogs, incomplete literature . . . 


all figure in this low-low budget direct mail campaign, 


which successfully introduces a new and unknown sales 


representative in a rich and highly competitive territory. 


By Eugene Kiezel* 
Marketing Manager 
Goddard & Goddard Co. 


Detroit 


= When our most important East- 
ern representative suddenly stopped 
handling our line of cutting tools, it 
meant a hurried replacement with 
a new and virtually unknown man 
in the territory. It fell to my lot to 
plan some sort of a campaign to in- 
troduce the new rep and build up 
good will in a hurry. To make mat- 
ters worse, I was told, but firmly, 
to keep production costs under 
$1,500. Thus with dollars less than 
abundant and time squeezing me 
like a boa constrictor, I had to de- 
cide fast. I decided on a hard-hit- 


* Since writing this article, Mr. Kiezel has 
left Goddard & Goddard to join Denham 
& Co., Detroit 
agency. 


industrial advertising 


ting direct mail campaign to do the 
trick. 

Happily, it proved very success- 
ful. In the words of the new rep- 
resentative himself, “ ... the pro- 
motional work was exceptionally 
good, particularly the direct mail 
portion of it. The volume of busi- 
ness in the territory increased ap- 
proximately 50% the first year, and 
I would say your campaign was a 
big factor in this increase, since we 
replaced a very capable man.” And 
but for an unfortunate occurrence 
within our company that first year, 
this figure would probably have 
been much higher. 


Competition goes hunting . . 
Ours is a highly competitive busi- 
ness. When our former representa- 
tive made known his intentions, our 
competitors were quickly stalking 
our customers in the territory. The 


Corny? . . Maybe, but this picture, ap- 
pearing on all G&G direct mail letters, 
made customers feel they knew the new 
sales rep before they had met him. 


What do you do when one of your best distributors suddenly quits 
handling your line? You get a new one, you get a good one, and you 
get him fast. That’s what Goddard & Goddard did. But there was still 
the problem of giving the new man an “in” with the old distributor's 


customers—and at low cost. Goddard & Goddard accomplished this 
“introduction” with a low budget direct mail campaign that employs 


just about every cost-cutting device you can imagine. Was it effective? 
The new distributor increased sales in his territory by 50% the first 
year—despite a three-month strike at Goddard & Goddard. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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ts Janouncenent Rar 
by C. D. PROCTOR CO. 


Goddard & Goddar) Company 


Rapeisevention 


DESIONEAS & MANUPACTURER 5 


TOOLS THAT GO & GO 


Goodbye and hello . 


Govpsee & Geuaaro Compan 


LLING CUTTER ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Am comaMee, “878 Es POURED 


DETROIT £39. MICHIGAN 


«send way we take this opportunity te say 
ard introduce pour new Goddard  Geddard Company 
sales and service representative 

George L. Marshall. 


No doubt you already may have met George in his 
previous capacity as service engineer for Ge & go. 
“Sow he is teking over fer ©.0. Procter who bas 

been your Go 4 Ge representative for over 30 years. 


th us 3) pears himself, the last 


ge will be doing business ae the G.L. Narshall 
7. He'll carry a complete stock of standard 
ow 1 as blades, Inquiries an¢ orders 
for your special vool requirements can be sent 
either to George or directly to us, whichever 
way is Gost cmveniant for you. 
o O.k. Marshall Soupaay office 
or. In the worde of Mr. Procter 
sneuncemant to you — 
bad ur continued patronage will be appreciated *. 


G. i. MARSHALL CO. 
Oren ant 


TOOLS THAT GO AND @O 


. Announcement from old distributor (left) bid customers goodbye 


and asked them to patronize new distributor. A week after old distributor’s announce- 
ment, introductory letter (right) told customers about new distributor. 


man had been representing us there 
for over 30 years and had built up 
a formidable following for us. 
Somehow this following had to be 
transferred to the new rep—and 
within eight weeks time. Market re- 
search revealed we had about 1,500 
customers and prospects in the area 
involved—New York City, eastern 
New York, northern New Jersey 
and _ northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Imagine how long it would take to 
make that many personal calls, each 
one of them stone cold. To make 
matters even more urgent, the new 
rep had to finance a substantial in- 
ventory of cutting tools and natu- 
rally that inventory had to be kept 
fluid. 

Right now I'll pass out some food 
for thought to my penny-pinching 
brethren by saying we made eight 
separate weekly mailings to the 
above mentioned customer-prospect 
list and the total production costs 
came to only $1,100. That’s right, 
and it goes to show if you scrounge 
hard enough you can do a pretty 
good job on what would appear a 
hopeless budget. 
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Our frontal attack consisted of a 
publicity release to the area news- 
papers prepared by our advertising 
agency, Denham & Co., Detroit. It 
announced that the G. L. Marshall 
Co., New York City, would be our 
future representative in the terri- 
tory. This was timed to be released 
a few weeks before the actual 
transition took place. Photos, of 
course, were included. (This por- 
tion of the campaign is not included 
in the direct mail budget figure). 


Goodbye, dear customer . . 
Having alerted the customers and 
prospects of the coming change, we 
followed hard on the heels of the 
publicity release with our first di- 
rect mail piece. This was our an- 
nouncement in which the former 
representative regretfully informed 
his old and dear customers of the 
change. This was mailed out about 
a week before the new man would 
actually take over. 

Allowing a week’s breathing spell 
for this information to be grape- 
vined, our list was hit with the sec- 
ond mailing. This was the first an- 


nouncement about our new rep. It 
was headlined, “Hello—I’m looking 
forward to seeing you soon.” The 
letter implied that G. L. Marshall 
should perhaps have been known 
to the recipient since he was a 30- 
year Goddard & Goddard man, too. 
And 11 of those years he had been 
a service engineer. We stressed the 
fact Mr. Marshall knew his tool 
engineering because that’s impor- 
tant to anyone interested in milling 
cutter applications. The letter in- 
cluded a photograph of the photo- 
genic rep with outstretched arm for 
a hearty handshake . . . This may 
be called corny, I won’t argue, but 
honestly is there any other form of 
greeting indulged in by the Ameri- 
can male? Incidently, this self-same 
photo was repeated on each and 
every mailing. As several new cus- 
tomers later told the rep, “Say, we 
got to know you like a brother.” 
Sometimes it appears using the old 
tried and true is better than being 
too original and blue. 

We socked the list again a week 
later, this time with another short 
form letter and a “condensed” cat- 
alog of our product line. Actually 
the catalog had been obsoleted by a 
much larger and more complete 
catalog of our entire product line. 
That’s the tip-off on one of the im- 
portant ways I kept within my 
meager budget, and this bears elab- 
oration a little further on. 

The fourth shock wave consisted 
of another form letter and a bulle- 
tin on a standard line of carbide 
milling cutters that needed boost- 
ing anyhow. This was a good way 
to sneak in a double-barreled sales 
job and still retain the new rep 
theme. 


Change of pace . . In our fifth 
mailing, we pulled a switch. We de- 
cided the customer-prospects, poor 
guys, should have some relief from 
the usual bombardment. So we en- 
closed a gift; a handy little gadget 
called a feed & speed calculator for 
milling operations. We already had 
plenty of these on hand. 

Softening up the customer-pros- 
pect to a point where I figured he’d 
either be quite mellow or madder 
than a frustrated copywriter, we 
next let go with a blast of what I 
consider the critical-critical mail- 
ing. A form letter with a reply card 





enclosed in 1,300 selected prospect 
letters. The recipient had two al- 
ternatives to check: either to have 
the new rep call personally, or to 
have our big catalog sent. Since 
catalogs are expensive animals to 
create, we didn’t want to offer them 
indiscriminately unless we felt fair- 
ly certain they would be put to 
prompt use. Luckily, the market 
seemed ripe for the plucking, for 
we received more than a 10% re- 
turn of the reply cards. And most of 
them wanted to have the rep make 
a personal call. That, of course, was 
the principal target. Now we had 
about 135 prospective buyers for 
the new rep to test his mettle. (He 
sold most of them, too.) 

Instead of cease-fire and simply 
resting on our laurels at this point, 
mailing number seven bore down 
on our list. This included a short 
form letter and a bulletin on yet 
another line of standard tools that 
needed pushing. 

And finally, eight weeks after we 
started our big push, mailing num- 
ber eight once again burdened the 
postmen. Once more a full-blown 
photo of the rep graced the form 
letter as a frontispiece to describ- 
ing some of our special tools. This 
time the recipient was warned by 
golly he’d get nothing further in 
the mails from us—except an order 
acknowledgement. 


On $1,500? . . By now I imagine 
many readers have been stewing 
over my budget figure, wondering 
how we could be sending out bulle- 
tins, letters, catalogs, gifts, etc., on 
that paltry sum. Careful pre-plan- 
ning is one big answer. 

Old company letterheads inac- 
curately listing personnel were put 
to use by blocking out the listings. 
All the form letters were printed 
offset in one press run. We did the 
simple keylining required. Cold 
type was used both for the letters 
and envelopes. We carefully calcu- 
lated the weight of each mailing 
and kept each down to the mini- 
mum postal rate, using a bulk post- 
age permit. All purchased material, 
of course, was obtained at quantity 
rates. Production costs pared to a 


adding new tool designs and new 
applications. Today’s bulletin is ob- 
soleted in a very short time. Where 
yesterday we may have had ten 
standard designs in a given line, to- 
morrow we will have added ten 
more. Fortunately, the standard line 
of tools themselves don’t become 
obsolete. Therefore I saw a solution 
to the problem of preparing a batch 
of new bulletins — a problem that 
would have knocked my budget 
galley west. 

I decided to use our older bulle- 
tins, which were gathering dust on 
the shelves, and take a chance on 
their incompleteness. Do I hear 
protests that it isn’t a good policy 
to foist off obsolete literature on a 
hot prospect? Could be. I'll argue, 
though, because that 50% sales in- 
crease looks like a nice plum from 


here, and remember we were re- 
placing a very capable man. In 
fact, I think an identical program 
with a comparable budget could be 
followed by anyone wanting to 
either promote a new rep or boost 
the sales of a laggard—and you 
would get just about the same sales 
results. 

I said earlier that but for an un- 
fortunate circumstance the sales 
percentage increase would probably 
have been even greater. Did you 
ever run across a marketing man 
who wasn’t beset with some kind 
of an “unfortunate circumstance” 
to wail about? Me, I’ve got a dandy. 
Shortly after this campaign was 
really starting to produce, our com- 
pany was rocked back on its mar- 
keting heels by a three-month-long 
strike. © 
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Catalogs and calculators . . Mailing pieces included several bulletins and catalogs, a 
milling speed calculator and an important post card that brought in high quality in- 
quiries. Each was accompanied by a special letter, with picture of Mr. Marshall. Using 
old letterheads and catalogs kept costs down. G&G had plenty of calculators on hand, 
so they didn’t cut into budget. 


fare-thee-well, I then went after 
the sales literature angle. 

This posed a problem because in 
our industry we're continually 
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# The problem of introducing a 
new salesman to his territory and 
then keeping him remembered be- 
tween calls was tackled by mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee NIAA chap- 
ter as IM’s “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” caravan moved in- 
to Wisconsin. In less than a half- 
hour, 11 Milwaukee industrial mar- 
keters came up with 129 solutions. 

In keeping with one of the prin- 
ciples of brainstorming—that com- 
plex problems should be broken in- 
to less complicated units to be han- 
dled effectively—the two elements 
of the 


separately 


problem were considered 


The problem .. Our company 
makes various plant maintenance 
supplies. Until recently, we oper- 
ated only in the East. We have now 
expanded distribution to the Mid- 
west, and, as a result, have vastly 
increased our sales force. Most of 
the salesmen now covering the Mid- 
west have had previous selling ex- 


Barnstorming 
with 


How to introduce a new 


perience in this area, but, in many 
cases, will be contacting entirely 
new prospects. 

We have already begun an ex- 
tensive program of business paper, 
newspaper and direct mail promo- 
tion, but the marketing 
has decided that the key to rapid 
acceptance of our products in the 
new market area is dependent upon 
building a close relationship be- 
tween the individual salesman and 


manager 


his prospects. 

The salesmen will, of course, do 
the usual amount of entertaining, 
but it will take many months be- 
fore close contact with the major- 
ity of key prospects can be ac- 
complished in this manner. The 
use of common types of advertising 
specialties (pens, pencils, desk 
items, pocket items, etc.) has al- 
ready been overworked in the mar- 
kets concerned. 

@© What can we do to introduce our 
new salesmen to their prospects 
in a dramatic manner? 


© What can we do, again in a dra- 
matic vein, to keep reminding cus- 
tomers and prospects that the sales- 
man who calls upon them is the 
man to call when they need our 
type of products? 


The panel .. William Barta, 
Louis-Allis Co.; Hal Bechler, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Co.; T. Clayton 
Cheney, Inland Steel Products Co.; 
Robert Cook, Hevi Duty Electric 
Co.; James Costello, Bert S. Git- 
tins Advertising, Inc.; Walter 
Cruice, Pohlman Studios, Inc.; Mar- 
tin Kachigan, Ladish Co.; Burton 
Hotvedt, Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc.; Richard Morey, King 
Publications; Walter Petrie, Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray; Elmer Rafen- 
stein, Hartwig Displays Inc., and 
Dick Hodgson, IM executive edi- 
tor. 

From 6 0 
brainstormed by the panel to pro- 


possible _ solutions 


vide an answer to the first problem 
-how to introduce a new sales- 


eee This article is the 12th in IM’s “Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
series. As in other brainstorming features, many of the solutions presented 
have little value in themselves. However, they can serve a valuable purpose 
as “idea-starters” which can spark a whole series of related ideas, one of 
which may be the answer to your problem. Brainstorming is best used to 
find a single solution to a single problem. Although the average session will 
produce approximately five ideas per minute, most of them will turn out to 


be but stepping stones to the “big” idea. 





Members of the Milwaukee NIAA Chapter cams 


129 possible solutions to the pre 


Lf 


new salesman to his territory and then keeping him 


between calls. Here are 25 of the 


saiesman to his prospects 


man—IM’s editors have selected 
the following 25 as idea-starters for 
industrial marketers who might be 
faced by the same situation: 

1. Have the salesman write a per- 
sonal card or letter. 

2. Send a series of picture post- 
cards signed by the salesman to 


each prospect for several days pre- 
ceding the initial sales call. They 
could come from points enroute 
from the home office to the city 
where the prospect is located and 
each could carry a “report” on 
progress of the trip with a promise 
such as “I'll see you Wednesday.” 


3. Send one cuff link and tell the 
prospect that the new salesman will 
be around in a few days to deliver 
the mate. 

4. Send a deck of cards with all of 
missing and have the 
salesman deliver the aces on his 


the aces 


first call. 


* 


Dick Hodgson, T. Clayton Cheney, Walter Petrie, Martin 
Kachigan and Richard Morey. Not shown in picture: Elmer 
Rafenstein, Walter Cruice. The group came up with 129 ideas 
in less than a half hour. 


Brainstorming at Milwaukee . . Members of the Milwaukee 
Chapter, NIAA, give forth with ideas. Clockwise around table: 
Robert Cook (back to camera), James Costello, William Barta, 
Hal Bechler, Maureen Ruffert (secretary), Burton Hotvedt, 
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Hitchhiking 


Two of the 
brainstorming are that wild 
ideas are welcome, since it is 

| easier to downgrade a wild 
=» idea than it is to build up a 
weak one, and combination 
a and improvement of ideas are 
3% sought—this is called hitch- 
» hiking 

The Milwaukee ‘’Barnstorm- 
ing with Brainstorming’’ pan- 
el applied these techniques to 
come up with a chain of re- 
lated ideas—but left it up to 
others to do the ‘‘downgrad- 
ing.” 

@ Send each customer a time 
bomb. 
@ Set it to go off on July 4. 
@ Send a do-it-yourself time 
bomb. 
© Send it part-by-part, finish- 
ing up with the wick and 
then a match. 


“rules’ of 


5S. Send a letter saying a distin- 
guished man always wears a bow 
tie. Then send the prospect a bow 
tie. 

6. Send a special delivery letter to 
his home. 

7. Send out mailings on the prob- 
lems the salesman has solved. 

8. Send out a container with one 
of the company’s products in it— 
along with a description of the en- 
tire line and the salesman. 

8. Get a group of prospects togeth- 
er to meet the salesman. 

10. Turn the meeting into a sem- 
inar, making it a real dramatic oc- 
casion with useful information. 

11. Have the salesman join local 
trade associations. 

12. Have the salesman’s wife write 
a letter introducing her husband. 
13. Include a photograph—if she’s 
photogenic. 

14. Send a news clipping contain- 
ing a picture of the salesman. 

15. Equip salesmen with Polaroid 
Land cameras and have them take 
pictures of prospects’ plants and 
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then present them as a part of the 
salesman’s business card. 

16. Run a classified ad in the lo- 
cal newspaper telling about the 
salesman and then send a copy of 
the paper with the ad circled to 
each prospect in advance of the 
salesman’s first call. 


17. Have coffee delivered to the 
prospect’s desk during the sales 
call. 

18. Send a plastic record with a 
message that the salesman is com- 
ing. 

19. Send a telegram. 

20. Send a “wanted” type poster 
to every prospect introducing the 
new salesman. 

21. Have the salesman’s name or 
face worked into an ad reprint. 
22. Send the reprint in the form 
of puzzle pieces. 

23. Send the prospect a cocktail 
glass and invite him to a party tell- 
ing him that the glass will be filled 
there. 

24. Send each prospect a list of 
books and ask him to check the 
one he wants free—then have the 
salesman deliver it on his first call. 


25. Have the salesman make the 
rounds in a helicopter and offer 
each prospect a free ride. * 


In addition to the problem of 
introducing a new salesman, the 
Milwaukee “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” panel came up 
with 69 ways to keep reminding 
customers and prospects that the 
salesman is the man to call when 
they need the type of products 
he represents. Here are some of 
the panel’s suggestions: 
© Have a telephone operator call 
on a certain day of the month, 
saying that she is calling for the 
salesman. 

@ Send prospects case history 
studies at regular intervals. 

e Every couple of months, send 
the prospect’s wife some sam- 
ples of the company’s products 
which can be used in the home. 
© Be alert to articles about the 
prospect himself. Send congrat- 


Wives brainstorm ways to aid 
sales executive husbands 


s “Mrs. Sales Executive” has been 
brainstormed by the National Sales 
Executives Inc. at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Two topics brainstormed by 
the wives were: “How can an ex- 
ecutive’s wife help her husband’s 
career?” and “How can an execu- 
tive’s wife make a business party 
more successful?” 

The first session produced 64 
ideas in 10 minutes, ranging from 
“make his breakfast” to “treat him 
like a dog.” The second session, 
with 39 ideas in 10 minutes, ran 
the gamut from “stay with guests, 
not in kitchen” to “arrange furni- 
ture in conversational groupings.” 

This first experiment in making 
the sales executive’s wife a more 
effective teammate through partici- 
pation in executive training was 
conducted at the NSE’s annual 
graduate school of sales manage- 
ment and marketing held at Rut- 
gers. 

The program, including brain- 
storming by wives, has been so 
successful that NSE will take it on 
the road as the Field Sales Man- 
agement Institute. First stop: At- 
lanta, Oct. 21-25. Next: Chicago, 
Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 7 


ulatory notes whenever possi- 
ble. 

© Remember his birthday. 

® Write a letter every month 
asking for an order. 

e Play poker or golf with the 
prospect and let him win! 

® Write a letter to his boss tell- 
ing him how smart he was to 
select the products represented 
by the salesman. 

® Get the prospect’s kids into 
the act. Send them comic books 
or picture postcards from inter- 
esting places. 

® Follow through on the method 
of introducing the new salesman 
with a free book. From the 
prospect's book choice, de- 
termine the type of reading he 
likes and send him a new pock- 
etbook each month. 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 


S enmeaeanentenennemanll 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
1. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there 1. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


Wak 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1. H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through !- 4- 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using !. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, !- H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1958’. 


- 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘‘Industrial Heating’’ has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘Industrial Heating’. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 @ good medium for aduenrtiring og: 
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By Charles J. Wilson“ 
Partner 


° ec = vs ‘ y 2 l 
Uresap, NMICUOrMICK 
Management nsultants 


New York 


= A manufacturer of industrial 
fabrics with whom I recently 
worked paid its salesmen on a 
straight commission basis. As a re- 
sult, the plant was swamped with 
small yardage orders and with con- 
stant requests to bid on highly com- 
petitive, low-margin business. 
The most critical sales problem 
of the company, however, was the 
development of new, sizable mar- 
kets as distinct from the securing 


What's the 


best way to 


> I am talking about compensation 
methods, not levels of salesmen’s 
earnings. 


of immediate piecemeal business. 

Here was a situation in which the 
compensation plan actually 
deterred salesmen from carrying 
out the basic assignment. This was 
one of the many compensation 
problems I have encountered in my 
work as a management consultant. 
And it shows the importance of 
careful planning in this vital area 
of industrial marketing. 

But before I go further, let’s 
establish some ground rules limit- 
ing the scope of this article. Here’s 


sales 


> I am concerned with direct re- 
muneration, not fringe benefits, 
contests, expenses, overtime, re- 
tirement plans, and so forth. 


>I am going to concentrate on 
compensation for industrial sales- 
men—that is, those selling te man- 
ufacturers or to distributive ele- 
ments in industry. 


what I’m talking about: 


> I am talking about the compensa- 
tion of salesmen, not compensation 


Common practices .. There are 
only three types of direct remun- 
eration which can be paid to sales- 


men—salary, commission and bo- 
nus. A compensation plan may 
make use of one, two or all three 


for supervisors, district or regional 
ee ee managers, or headquarters sales 
iation management. 


*Adapted from a talk at a national con- 


ference of the Americ 


An important and often-neglected phase of industrial marketing is sales 
compensation. Generally, with industrial salesmen, you can't just set 
a salary, pay it and forget about it—there has to be some form of added 
incentive. But how much incentive? How is it to be calculated? How can 
a system be devised that will be fair to all the salesmen and return the 
most in profitable sales to the company? An indication of the answers 
to these questions can be found in this article by a top management 
consultant. He outlines the common industrial sales compensation prac- 
tices and the common failings of the various plans, and he gives seven 
rules to use in setting up a “common sense” sales compensation system. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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compensate industrial salesmen? 


of these elements of payments. 

In the last 25 years, significant 
changes have taken place in the 
way these elements are combined 
into a sales compensation plan. Be- 
fore 1930, it was far more common 
to pay salesmen either a straight 
salary or a commission on sales. 
A number of factors have reduced 
the frequency with which the 
straight salary or pure commission 
type of plan is used today. 

During the depression, many 
companies were forced to reduce 
fixed selling expense through sal- 
ary cuts. In order partially to com- 
pensate their salesmen for this loss 
of income, they often added a com- 
mission element to the lower salary 
bases. At the same time, commis- 
sion salesmen frequently were un- 
able to earn a living, and guaran- 
tees or minimum base salaries were 
sometimes introduced into their 
compensation plans. 

With the economic and social 
measures of the 1930s and early 
1940s, the concept of security took 
on new emphasis. This was reflected 
in compensation plans by greater 
stress on the use of a fixed income 
element to provide for basic living 
requirements. 

During World War II, in a period 


of shortages and allocation, man- 
agement was less concerned with 
selling than with the maintenance 
of satisfactory customer relation- 
ships and the retention of an ex- 
perienced sales force. This stimu- 
lated the use of performance 
bonuses to supplant commissions on 
sales which were closely controlled. 
Compensation practices also have 
changed with enlightened sales 
management. There has been wider 
understanding of the factors which 
motivate people, and this has led 
to greater acceptance of “incentive” 
forms of payment. At the same 
time, improved techniques in mar- 
keting research and sales analysis 
have permitted the building of prac- 
tical compensation plans based on 
more realistic forecasts, budgets and 
estimates of potential volume. With 
improvements in sales management 
methods has come a broader con- 
cept of the marketing job itself and 
recognition of the importance of 
such sales functions as_ building 
new accounts and promoting the 
more profitable items in the line. 
Finally, in the 1950’s, we have ex- 
perienced an accelerated economic 
growth. With this growth, com- 
panies have been faced with the 
problem of attracting and retaining 


capable employes, including, of 
course, salesmen. 

As a result, managements are 
constantly reviewing their sales 
compensation plans in order to 
make them competitive and attrac- 
tive, just as they are reviewing ex- 
ecutive compensation, retirement 
plans and, in fact, all of their per- 
sonnel policies. The changes being 
made in sales compensation appear 
to be in the direction of fixed in- 
come security, with the opportunity 
for additional income through extra 
performance and_ results—because 
this is what salesmen seem to want. 


Base salary, plus .. The net 
effect of all of these factors has 
been a pronounced trend toward 
incentive compensation, often with 
these two characteristics: 

e A base salary to cover normal 
living expenses. 

e An incentive element to reward 
salesmen for achieving specified ob- 
jectives. 

Professor Tosdal of Harvard, in 
the early 1950’s, conducted what 
is probably the largest sampling of 
compensation practices. This study 
found that among 1,200 sales forces 
studied: 

e 20% were paid by straight salary. 
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Four studies show growth of incentive payment 





TOSDAL STUDY 


SALES EXECUTIVES—-AMA—DARTNELL 


STUDIES 











57% 


60-65% 





@ 23% were paid by commission, 
or by commission and bonus, with- 
out fixed salary. 

© 57% were paid by a combination 
of salary and commission or bonus. 

Similarly, three recent studies by 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, the American Management 
Association and the Dartnell Corp. 
showed these results: 

e About 15% of the sales groups 
analyzed were paid by straight sal- 
ary. 

@ About 20-25% were paid by per- 
formance only with no fixed salary. 
© About 60-65% were paid by a 
combination of salary and commis- 
sion or bonus. 

Although the samples used in 
these studies are not wholly com- 
parable, the wide use of incentive 
compensation with a fixed income 
element is clearly discernible. 


Industrial vs. consumer plans.. 
These studies permit only limited 
comparisons to be made between 
plans for industrial and consumer 
goods salesmen. Despite the lack 
of statistical evidence, our own ex- 
perience permits us to make the 
following observations: 


e At present, the use of incentives 
is probably a little more common 
in the consumer products field, but 
the trend toward incentive com- 
pensation applies to both industrial 
and consumer goods companies. 


@ Straight commission is not as 
widely used for industrial products 
salesmen as for consumer goods 
salesmen, probably because of its 
high application in specific consum- 
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er fields such as housewares, fur- 
niture, fabrics and the retail busi- 
ness in general. Moreover, for cap- 
ital goods, commissions (even as a 
form of incentive over salary) are 
not always practical because of the 
large size of orders, low unit sales, 
the long period sometimes required 
to consummate a sale, and the fact 
that several or many people may 
have contributed directly to secur- 
ing the business. 


@ Base salaries and total compen- 
sation are likely to be higher for 
industrial salesmen than for the 
consumer goods group. In part, this 
reflects the factors just cited. It al- 
so reflects the fact that industrial 
selling usually requires technical 
skills for which a salesman justi- 
fiably is paid a fixed income, much 
in the same sense as are tech- 
nicians and engineers. 


Typical incentive practices .. 
Let us examine the elements that 
make up an incentive compensation 
plan. 


> Salary. The balance between 
fixed salary income and incentive 
payment varies, of course, with the 
sales requirements or objectives of 
the individual company. The mini- 
mum which salary represents de- 
pends in part on what constitutes 
reasonable living expenses for the 
salesmen consistent with the stature 
of his position as reflected by the 
type of buyers upon whom he calls. 
The maximum is the point beyond 
which incentives are too small to 
produce the desired results. Many 
of our clients find that this point 


is reached when salary represents 
about 75 to 80% of total potential 
earnings. 

Frequent procedure in salary ad- 
ministration is to establish a series 
of salary ranges, which may over- 
lap somewhat, into which salesmen 
of various classes and calibers can 
be fitted. 

One such range would apply to 
the level of sales job, such as 
trainee, junior salesman or senior 
salesman. A second would reflect 
the difficulty of the sales job, in 
terms of number of accounts, extent 
of travel, degree of territory de- 
velopment, etc. A third salary range 
is usually established to reflect the 
performance and proficiency of 
salesmen, including their technical 
skills and knowledge, and frequent- 
ly their seniority. 

I have not touched on drawing 
acccunts for commission salesmen 
which, particularly if they are guar- 
anteed, are a form of salary. By 
and large, these are merely a means 
of providing sustenance income, 
particularly for new salesmen or 
for men in undeveloped territories. 
Rarely does the draw approach the 
level of commissions which the 
salesman is expected to earn. 


> Incentives. One way of looking at 
present incentive practices is to di- 
vide them into two groups: com- 
mission payments and bonus pay- 
ments. 

The commission form of payment 
is fairly clear cut, but two points 
should be made. 

First, commissions range widely 
—from a fraction of 1% on items 
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MODERN RAILROADS 


Today’s leading advertising medium to 
the basic railroad industry — with the 
IMPRESSION POWER that sparks pro- 
gressive railroading — the Best in rail- 
rocding. 
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APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


Leading spokesman for a GREAT 
GROWTH industry—oil, gas, electric and 


ELECTRONIC* appliances. 
*Radio-TV Receivers and HiFi 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


The “how to” magazine of FORMING 
and FABRICATING sheet metal raw ma- 
terials into everything from auto bodies 
to pots and pans. 


MEDIP Co00P! 


Use These Three Impressive 
Publications with ADDED IM- 
PACT in Important Markets 


Few, very few publications combine 
all these characteristics—common to 
all 3 Watson Publications— which 
create ADDED IMPACT for advertisers. 





dominant ‘King Size’ format features editorial 
front covers — quality printing and paper (602 
enamel body stock) — staff-written by adequate 
staffs of full-time editors — open make-up, well 
illustrated with striking layouts — continuously 
reader tested by Eastman Editorial Research. 








controlled, verified and B.P.A. audited — all sten- 
cils addressed by individual name and title — each 
name identified by S.I.C. number. 





alert advertisers and agencies are increasingly 
aware of the extra values inherent in Watson Pub- 
lications. Their ‘built-in’ editorial and circulation 
features plus Starch Advertising Readership reports 
and our unique promotion package for advertisers’ 
salesmen appeal to an ever increasing number of 
satisfied advertisers. 
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WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ST 2-4121 
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What makes readership? 


DVERTISERS are interested in magazine editorial read- 

A ership only insofar as it affects the readership of 

m their ads. 

It is a well-known fact that the magazine that serves the reader 
best, serves the advertiser best. The “atmosphere” in which an 
ad appears is one of the most important influences in the reader- 
ship of advertisements. 

Modern Railroads, in order to assure interested readership, 
employs the Eastman Research Organization, Inc. to keep in con- 
stant Communication with its audience for a critical appraisal of 
its editorial content article by article and feature by feature. 

The Eastman organization maintains a staff of trained investi- 
gators working exclusively for Modern Railroads in the railroad 


What makes reaction? 


Reaction to advertisements can be favorable or unfavorable. 


They are favorable when the reader has been “conditioned” 
into a favorable frame of mind. 

This mood is established by the editorial content . . . and 
the advertisement carries on from there. 

Modern Railroads employs another research organization — 
on an exclusive basis in the railroad field—to aid its advertisers 
in developing the type of advertisements which will produce 
the most favorable reaction. 

The Starch Advertisement Readership Service conducts a 
continuing survey among Modern Railroads’ readers to evaluate 
the advertisements in the same manner as the Eastman organiza- 
tion does the editorial matter. 


field. These investigators conduct personal depth interviews with 
actual readers, go over the editorial content and record readers’ 
remarks. 

Finally, a complete volume of reader reports—each one a 
survey in itself—is turned over to Modern Railroads’ editors 
for study and evaluation. Thus, the contents of each issue of 
Modern Railroads is “guided” by its readers. 

There is no “resting on laurels” at Modern Railroads. Each 
issue—and each article—must stand on its own merits . . . con- 
tinuously re-evaluated through editorial depth research. This is 
not a ‘glance-read” publication, but one which railroad men— 
all railroad men—enjoy thoroughly and read thoroughly (which 
includes advertisement readership . . . in a most receptive mood). 


Every month Starch measures the readership of each adver- 
tisement and makes this information available to the advertisers. 
Thus, advertisers are able to determine the readership and re- 
membrance value of their ads as compared to others; they can 
determine the best use of illustrations, headlines, copy and layout 
for the highest effectiveness of their ads at all times. 

This, then, is the best “control” of reader reaction Modern 
Railroads knows how to give to its advertisers: a constant finger 
on the pulse of the reader with regard to his editorial preferences 
as well as his reactions to the advertisements which are placed 
in this setting. 

And—as readers and advertisers will tell you—it works re- 
markably well. 


2 Watson Publications, Inc., publishers of Modern Railroads NBP—BPA 
201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois — ST ate 2-4121 





search is then conducted on each 
of the industries selected for di- 


| =i @ ) | = Y 4 e rect mail attention. Much valuable 
* information, Mr. Trett said, comes 


Ao 


from the company’s top salesmen. 


buyers, themselves. “We have to 


eR a = @ cad BD) But even more important are the 


know what they want,” he ex- 


e > A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL plained. 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 3. Master plan . . . Next step is to 


DMAA SPEAKERS 





Tell value and use 
of industrial 
direct mail 


s “Direct mail is a powerful and 
extremely versatile advertising tool 
which can produce results without 
any direct responses,” according to 
Bernard D. Cox, advertising man- 
ager, Delta Power Tool Div., Rock- 
well Mfg. Co. Addressing the in- 
dustrial direct mail session of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
convention in Washington, Mr. Cox 
pointed out that while consumer 
direct mail success is generally 
based on the number of inquiries 
each piece can pull, the biggest 
percentage of industrial direct mail 
is not expected to pull any direct 
results. 

He singled out the value of direct 
mail for merchandising other forms 





More on direct mail 


Four special articles on in- 
dustrial direct mail begin on 
page 48 of this issue of IM. 





of advertising as a prime example 
of the role of the mail medium in 
industrial advertising. At Delta, he 
explained, a special house organ for 
salesmen does a regular job of mer- 
chandising all types of company ad- 
vertising. “It builds a mild enthusi- 
asm,” he said, “and when something 
special comes along, we use other 
forms of direct mail to ‘fan the 
flames’.” 

Another member of the five-man 
industrial direct mail panel, Theo- 


come up with a complete plan, in- 
cluding the number and kind of 


P F . mailing pieces which are necessary 
dore N. Trett, president, Direct Mail SI r site: 


Associates, described new refine- 
ments which his company has de- 


to convey the sales story to each of 
the industries selected. 


veloped in “targeted” direct mail. ae a. 
- . Ar opy 
Called the “Industry-by-Industry oP vi 
; é designed to “fit” the research, comes 
approach, the system is_ basically e ; 
ties : ‘fn : next. “Both must make sense in 
the substitution of a “rifle” rather : < 
Zz J ; the eyes of the buyer,” Mr. Trett 
than “buckshot” approach, with E 
i pointed out. Seldom will the same 
special emphasis on market re- 
search before campaign plans are 
developed. “It is a technique of pre- 


. Art and copy, 


treatment fit any two of the in- 
dustries to whom the material will 


: : be sent—as a matter of fact, the en- 
paring direct mail which has a ; 
‘he ci ; : tire campaign technique varies 
definite purpose,” he explained. The 
; greatly from one industry group to 
method has five basic steps: 

anothe1 


1. Analysis of prospects . .. This ' : 
step involves breaking the prospect 5. Printing & mailing . Getting 
list into definite industry groupe the direct mail out usually involves 
and then selecting the industries ae piece-a-week for several weeks. 
which represent the highest per The material is designed both for 
centage of sales potential for special use in the mails and for oo sant 
ateuiiinn: cial purposes such as a “soften-up 

piece to precede sales calls and 


2. Market research .. . Special re- to provide salesmen with useful 





Wood Working whirlybird . . Wood Working Digest (Hitchock Publishing Co.) space 
salesmen used two helicopters to get between Hitchock’s annual sales conference in 
Wheaton, Ill., and the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers’ exposition 
held at the Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago. The 25 miles were covered in 16 minutes 
The salesman (I. to r.) are: William Jacobs, Douglas Horst, John Pickering, Ralph 
Helfrick, John Leverich, George Bernley, Raymond Sietsema and Robert Bolinder. 
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material which can be left with 
prospects after sales calls. 

The value of the personal touch 
in direct mail was demonstrated by 
M. W. Finkenbinder, advertising 
manager, Danuser Machine Co., 
Fulton, Mo. A cartoonist by in- 
clination, Mr. Finkenbinder uses a 
hatful of pencil-and-paper tricks to 
add a “special touch” to both his 
company’s direct mail and_ sales 
correspondence. 

The story behind the year’s top 
direct mail campaign was _ pre- 
sented by G. W. Donaldson, director 
of advertising & sales promotion, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., win- 
ner of the 1957 Gold Mail Box 
award in the DMAA competition 
(see details on page 176). 

Mr. Donaldson 
varied use of direct mail by Union 
Bag. Samples shown ranged from 
cards to pave the way for sales- 
men’s calls, ad reprints, price lists 
and brochures to elaborate mailing 
pieces built around product sam- 
ples. “Samples,” he said, “are par- 
ticularly effective in mailings about 
‘dull’ Illustrating the 


explained the 


products.” 


Way up there. . 


point, he showed how kraft gro- 
cery bags take on new-found glam- 
or when direct mail 
built around an actual sample. 
Referring to his prize-winning 
campaign, Mr. Donaldson pointed 
out, “Campaigns like this demand 
discipline.” Particularly important, 
he said, is adhering to a _ rigid 
schedule to permit sufficient time 
for production of the elaborate 
mailings. In answer to questions 
from the floor, he said that the 
heavily gimmicked campaign which 
won top honors in the DMAA com- 
petition was mailed to 2,500 pros- 
pects. Sixteen different mailings 
were made at an average cost of $1 


pieces are 


per piece. 

Moderator of the 
Richard J. Brown, sales promotion 
manager, U. S. Plywood Corp. 


panel was 


Publish 50th edition of 
‘Metal Statistics’ 


# The 50th edition of “Metal Sta- 
tistics,” the annual volume of mar- 
ket data compiled by American 
Metal Market, the daily metal news- 


hh NB i i tH 


= £l 
gi 


the 


(right) of Machine Design. Certificate commemorates GE electric motor ad that 


achieved the highest Starch scores ever recorded in Machine Design and one of the 


highest ever recorded anywhere. Receiving certificate are (I. 


to r.) Clint Lewis, cre- 


ative director, GE Apparatus Advertising, Western Springs, III.; William F. Brunner, 
advertising and sales promotion specialist, GE General Purpose Motor Dept., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and W. R. Bogges, marketing manager of the department. The high- 


scoring ad is shown on the certificate. Its Starch ‘‘noted’’ score was 65. 
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paper, is ready for distribution. 

The “little red book” is said to 
contain over 400 statistical tables 
covering production, deliveries, 
stocks, consumption, imports-ex- 
ports, prices and other data on fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals. The 
hard-cover, 856-page volume may 
be obtained for $3.50 from Amer- 
ican Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 38. 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Chemical Engineering (McGraw-Hill) 
will double publication frequency 
to bi-weekly next January. One 
reason, according to McGraw-Hill, 
is that the recent demise of its 
Petroleum Processing gives CE an 
opportunity to expand editorial and 
advertising services in the petro- 
chemical and petroleum refining 
fields. 

Institutions, Chicago, has initiated a 
special monthly western edition to 
“fill the demand of western manu- 
facturers and western brands for 
coverage of all types of mass feed- 
ing, mass housing institutions in the 
western states, Texas, Hawaii and 
Alaska.” 

Aircraft & Missile Manufacturing is the 
name of a new Chilton Co. (Phila- 
delphia) publication beamed to the 
manufacturing of aircraft, missiles, 
rockets and component parts. First 
issue of this new monthly is sched- 
uled for January, 1958. It is Chil- 
ton’s 16th publication. 

American Paper Merchant (Howard 
Publishing Co., Park Ridge, Ill.) is 
publishing a trade names directory 
in its January, 1958, issue. The di- 
rectory is an alphabetical listing of 
the trade names, with manufac- 
turers’ names and addresses, for all 
the products distributed through 
paper merchants. 

Modern Beauty Shop, published in 
Chicago by a company of the same 
name has been purchased by Vance 
Publishing Corp., also of Chicago. 
The magazine’s present staff is not 
expected to change. 

Data, a digest of government re- 
search and development news pub- 
lished in Washington, has celebrated 
its first anniversary. It now devotes 
about 20% of its content to adver- 
tising. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
has announced that 29 of its 34 pub- 





lications have increased some area 
of their subscription price structure 
and the remainder are studying the 
possibility. 

Gas Heat has changed its name to 
Gas Heat & Comfort Cooling be- 
cause “of the changed format and 
editorial content necessary to serve 
the changing interests of gas heat- 
ing dealers for whom the magazine 
is published.” 

Flow (Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland) has added an “Equip- 
ment Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors Section” to its monthly issues. 
Included in this new section will be 
business trend and market data, 
trade association news, equipment 
design articles, patent information, 
descriptions of new components and 
equipment, and other information 
important to the material handling 
equipment industry. 

Western Floors, Los Angeles, will in- 
crease its advertising rates effective 
with the Jan. 1, issue, and will raise 
its guaranteed circulation from 4200 
to 5200. B&W, 12-time rate will be 
$175 per page as compared to the 
present rate of $150. The publica- 
tion recently became a member of 
BPA. 

Western Material a new 
monthly publication by Baymer 
Publications, Los Angeles, will issue 
Vol. 1, No. 1 in January. It is edited 
exclusively for material handling 
and industrial packaging equipment 
buyers. 


Handling, 


INCENTIVE 


Survey hints 
bonus pay plan 
best for salesmen 


= Salesmen who receive bonuses 
and commissions are paid lower 
salaries than are salesmen on salary 
alone—but they come out better in 
terms of total compensation. 

This interesting (but not too 
amazing) fact was brought out in the 
second annual survey of sales com- 
pensation by the American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 
The study analyzed the compensa- 
tion paid to nearly 26,000 salesmen 
and more than 6,000 other sales 
personnel in 210 American and 
Canadian manufacturing companies 
between the spring of 1956 and the 
spring of 1957. 


Diehards . 
stay these ground breakers. 


- Neither rain, nor storm, nor gloom of night shall 
Inclement weather might have 


forced less ingenious VIPs into forgetting about the traditional 
shovel-in-the-mud publicity picture. But those at Acme Steel 
Co’s ceremony at Riverdale, IIl., merely brought a large box 
of the ground (pre-broken) inside a warehouse building 


The survey shows that 72% of the 
firms pay their salesmen bonuses 
and commissions. These incentive 
payments range from 10% to 100% 
of total compensation. 

According to the survey, salesmen 
are on much the same basis as other 
employes so far as pension and 
group insurance plans are con- 
cerned. All the companies partici- 
pating in the survey have group in- 
surance and group hospitalization 
coverage for salesmen, and more 
than 90% include salesmen in their 
pension plans. Most of the com- 
panies pay all “reasonable” expenses 
of their salesmen on the road. 


Schedule industrial 
audio-visual exhibition 


= Indicative of the increased use of 
audio-visuals in industry, the first 
annual industrial audio-visual ex- 
hibition will be held in New York 
City, Nov. 13-15. 

Audio-visual equipment and 
techniques to be exhibited include 
those for conducting training ses- 
sions, sales meetings, visual pres- 
entations, advertising promotions, 
etc. The exhibition will be at the 
Trade Show Building. It is being 
organized by Industrial Exhibitions, 
17 E. 45th St., New York 17. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ruthrauff 
& Ryan ad agencies merge 


® Two of the country’s oldest ad- 
vertising agencies—Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. and Ruthrauff & Ryan—have 
merged to form one of the coun- 
try’s largest—Erwin, Wasey, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. 

With a combined billing of $73 
million, EWRR is ranked 11th. 
David B. Williams, former EW 
president, is president of the new 
agency. Other principal executives 
are: Robert M. Watson, chairman 
of the board, former chairman of 
the board of R&R; Howard D. Wil- 
liams, chairman of finance com- 
mittee, former chairman of the 
board of EW; Roswell W. Metzger, 
chairman of executive committee, 
former executive vice-president and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of R&R; and F. Kenneth Beirn, 
senior vice-president, former presi- 
dent of R&R. 

The agency has offices in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
in Toronto, Stockholm, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and London. 
The two agencies have about 1,400 
employes. 

Continued on page 70 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING Editor 
Elmer J. Tangerman reports: 


“Now we have 


2 editions alternating 


on a weekl ly basis. 


It takes 21 new staff 
members... including 


13 new editors... 


$ 


and more...’ 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING'’s enlarged editorial staff poses for its first formal portrait. 


How a Magazine Grows with 


“Today's product design engineer must know more 
about everything—faster! His job is more complex, and 
his responsibilities greater. More than 50% of industry's 
current income is from product designs originated or 
improved since 1950; by 1960, 10% of manufacturers’ 
income will come from products not yet developed. 

“Intensive research over a two-year period indicated 
that a weekly publishing schedule was necessary to meet 
engineers’ growing needs for faster, more complete 
interpretive coverage. Thus weekly issues were initiated 
September 9, 1957. 


“During the past few months, we have doubled the 
size of our editorial staff. However, adding people is only 
part of the story. Backing our new field editors are 
McGraw-Hill’s 13 domestic news bureaus. The McGraw- 
Hill World News Service staff supplements PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING’s new, direct foreign correspondents. 
Other McGraw-Hill services, including the Department 
of Economics and the Research Department, will also 
make major contributions to the new weekly editions of 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING.” 

What PRODUCT ENGINEERING has just done— 





; 
ed ta 
4 


EDITOR 
EDITORS 


& 
EDITOR 
ASSISTANT 
EDITORS MANAGING 
1 ASSOCIATE 


Diagram shows services performed by each of the groups in the 
photo above, also how PRODUCT ENGINEERING’ original 
staff has been expanded to meet readers’ needs. 


giving readers more timely information, more direction 
for personal progress—is another outstanding example of 
McGraw-Hill’s editorial value in business publications. 
The reader gets more for his subscription . . . the advertiser 
more value for his advertising dollar. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
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Caterpillar puts timeliness 
into its ad spreads 


® Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., doesn’t believe in throwing its 
advertising weight around unless it 
has a reason; and in the last two 
years it has had two reasons. 
Last Caterpillar, 
usually 
four-color spread on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and this year on the 
road construction boom in Latin 
America. The latest was in Vision, 
news magazine beamed at the South 
American The 
carrying a special six-page report 
on highway construction, came off 
the presses as the Inter-American 
meeting 


year which 


uses one-page ads, ran a 


market. magazine, 


Highway Conference was 
in Panama. Copies were distributed 
to the delegates. 

Of special 
Caterpillar gives its south-of-the- 


interest is the slant 
border ads, as compared to those 
aimed at U. S. and Canada audi- 
ences. Says Jerry Johns, the com- 
pany’s advertising copy chief for 
export trade, “In the U.S. and Can- 
ada, we make our pitch to the tax- 
who approve the bond is- 
sues. But, 
not always similar in South Amer- 


influential 


payers 


the political picture is 


ica; we aim our ads at 


people there.” 


Desarrollo de nuevas 


Leading business paper 
advertisers listed 


# A booklet listing both the 1955 
and 1956 business paper advertising 
investments of the 1,000 leading 
spenders is being offered by Associ- 
ated Business Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, at $3 a copy 
($2 per copy to National Industrial 
Advertisers Association members). 

The list is alphabetical and shows 
the total in dollars each company 
invested and their rank. 


INDUSTRIALS UP 





Union Bag wins 
Gold Mailbox in 
DMAA contest 


= Industrial companies have taken 
the lion’s share of the Direct Mail 
Association’s 56 out- 
campaign 


Advertising 
standing direct 
awards. 

The top award, the DMAA Gold- 
en Mailbox, was won by Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Co., New York, 
and was presented to G. W. Don- 
aldson of that company at the asso- 
recent 40th 
Washington. 


mail 


ciation’s annual con- 
vention in 
In total, 56 
mail advertising 
honored. Of these, four awards each 
were bestowed in the low budget, 


outstanding direct 


campaigns were 


carreteras en Latinoamerica 


CATERPILLAR 


Right time, right place . . Caterpillar Tractor Co., which usually uses 
one-page ads, ran a four-color center spread in Vision, news magazine 
beamed at the South American highway construction market. The 
publication was distributed at a meeting of the Inter-American High- 


way Conference in Panama 
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mail order, house organ, and letters 
‘lassifications. These winners are: 


Letter campaigns: Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
mn Leandr ‘al.; Milwaukee Dustless 
ish Co., Milwaukee; Plymouth Printing 

Washington, D. C.; S&S. Rose, Inc., 
leveland. 

Low budget campaigns: Dumont Industrial 

Screw Corp., Los Angeles; Governor Fas- 

tener C New York; KYA Radio Station, 

San Francisco; Pickrel Bros. Plumbing Sup- 

ply, Dayton, O. 

House publication campaigns: Abbott 

Laboratories, North Chicago; Friends Mag- 

azine, Chevrolet Motor Div., General Mo- 

tors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; The Coca-Cola 

Lilly & Co., In- 


Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Eli 
lianapolis. 

Mail order campaigns: American Bank- 

ers Association, New York; Leslie Crea- 

tions, Lafayette Hill, Pa.; National Wild- 

life Federati Washington, D. C., Salt- 
water Farm Inc., Damariscotta, Me. 

The other winners, designated as “tops 

in direct mail campaigns for '57” are: Ab- 

Laboratories, North Chicago; Ameri- 

can Cyanamid Industrial Chemicals, 

siates Investment Co., 

Beech Aircraft Corp., 

roughs Corp., Detroit, 

ek, New York.; Capital 

D. C.; Cappel, Mac 

O.; Chevrolet Mo- 

Corp., De- 

"rucks), 

Chry- 

Detroit, 


(Imperic yhrysler 


sh Corp., 
rd Oil Co., 


iractor 


r Implement Div., Ford M 


Birmingham, Mich.; General Electric Co., 
Wes Spr , lll; General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; General Elec 
S. & E. Department, Auburn, N. Y.; 
tfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa.; 
Green Giant C Le Sueur, Minn.; Electric 
Typewriter Div., International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York; Lederle Labo- 
ratories Div American Cyanamid Co., 
Pearl River, N. Y.; The Letter Shop, San 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Manpower, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
ormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
on’s Business, New York; Northwest 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Publishing Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Schmidt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Press Ltd., Westmount, Montreal, 
) strated, New York; 
i stroit, Mich.; Strom- 
McKenzie, Los Angeles; 
rs, Ontario, Cal.; Talon Inc., 
Industrial Management In- 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
Westwood Community 

Los Angeles. 


stitute 
Div. Madison; 
Methodist Church 
These winning campaigns will be 
shown in principal cities through- 
out the United States and Canada 
during the coming year, at exhibi- 
tions of printing and direct mail 
advertising, at advertising clinics 
and seminars, and at colleges and 
universities. Eventually the cam- 
paign portfolios become part of the 
extensive direct mail library at 
DMAA headquarters in New York. 











To effectively penetrate the market for engineered air conditioning, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment for larger buildings, one of your biggest 
problems is to reach the busy professional engineer . . . the engineering 
contractor .. . the man who cannot afford to waste his time .. . the man 
whose reading hours and habits must pay off! 

Reader interest, therefore, becomes a dominating factor in the selection 
of advertising media—and on this basis ACH&V looms as the most 
effective publication. 

How do we know? We asked our readers, and it is their comments (not 
ours) that give you a true evaluation of ACH&V’s editorial fare and 
reader interest. Here is a summary of their comments: 




















PRODUCT 
APPLICATIONS 














Obviously, ACH&V’s exceptionally high reader interest carries over in 
strength to the advertising pages... reason enough to make ACH&V 
your first advertising buy for 1958. 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
G&D Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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EBASCO SERVICES, INC., 


leading engineers and constructors, in 1956 asked 
its own customers, “What publications of all types 
do you read regularly?” Like dozens of other com 
panies making similar studies, Ebasco found: Busi- 
ness Week offers more management readership per 
advertising dollar than any other general-business 


or news magazine 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


ee : Mentions (Ebasco Study) and cost-per- 
You’re so right mention for the 6 leading general-business 
and news magazines. : 


. ae Mentions —_ Cost* Sten 
BS i j S N “4, 295. $10,080 «$34.17 
I E Ss Ss ros 10:34 

= a we 


3,375 
(when you want to © Rar satin one ate 


when you recommend 


influence management men) 


MOST INFORMATIVE 


Lines of editorial content devoted to bus:- 
ness subjects (3-month Lloyd H. Hall Co. 
tabulation ). 


Business Editorial 
Linage 


Business Week 313,860 
U. S. News & World Report 187,305 
Fortune 150,835 
Newsweek 67,265 
Nation's Busines: 66,457 4 
ab grat $3,820 ADVERTISING LEADER 
. For 19 consecutive years, business and in- 
dustrial advertisers have placed more pages 
in Business Week than in any other gen- 
eral-business or news magazine. 
Business Advertising Pages— 
Jan-June, 1957 
Business Week 
U. S. News & World Report 





Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





National headquarters ° 
Richard C. Sickler, 


John C. Freeman, pr 


niaanews 


WHERE TO FROM HERE? 





Sickler asks for 
comments on 
NIAA’s future 


® Richard C. Sickler, board chair- 
man of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, has appealed 
to the rank and file membership for 
recommendations as to a plan of 
action to help make NIAA “of even 
greater value to you in handling 
the advertising job that grows more 
complex every day.” 

With his request, in the form of 
a letter to all members, Mr. Sickler, 
who is a product group manager 
at DuPont, said, “I cannot stress 
enough the importance of your sup- 
port in this job ahead.’ He listed 
the possible future courses for the 
association when he accepted the 
chairmanship in June, and simul- 
taneously announced the formation 
of a 10-man “task force” to probe 
NIAA’s future course (IM, July, 
p. 75). 

In his letter, Mr. Sickler ex- 
plained, “At our recent conference 
in New York it was generally 
agreed that NIAA’s structure and 
objectives should be re-evaluated 
in the light of new professional de- 
mands on its members. 

“To do this, a Task Force of 
prominent industrial advertising 
and marketing men was chosen. 
These men have been assigned the 
job of determining the needs of the 
industrial advertising man in to- 
day’s and marketing 
area, and to suggest a plan of ac- 


tomorrow’s 


tion that will best 
association to be more helpful to 


prepare your of developments as we are able to 

release them. 

VOU... . “To get us off to a good start, I 
“In order for the Task Force to 


do its job well, it is functioning as 


have enclosed an editorial [“NIAA 
Looks Ahead’’] 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, and the NIAA 


from July In- 
an independent group, free from 
any internal pressures or influence. news section [which includes an 


When their 


finalized and ready, they will be 


inquiring reporter feature, “What 
Do You Want From NIAA”] which 


appeared in the same issue. Your 


recommendations are 


reviewed by your executive com- 
mittee, considered by your board comments on these are most wel- 
of directors and recommendations come.” 


made for definite action. The possible courses suggested 


“After you have had ample op- for NIAA by Mr. Sickler are: 
portunity to study these recommen- 
dations, you will be asked to vote 1. Remain pretty much as we art 
on them. Therefore, it is of utmost a confederation of chapters with 


importance that you keep abreast a small but efficient headquarters 


gs ms 3 <4 
SS: Th 


Educating educators . . National Industrial Advertisers Association’s committee on 
international education meets to plan 1957-58 program of supplying U. S. and Cana- 
dian colleges with up-to-date information on advertising and other phases of market- 
ing. Committee members are (I. to r.) L. P. Bucklin, of Northwestern University’s 
marketing department; William E. Geidt, advertising director, Inland Steel Co.; Dr. 
Harper W. Boyd, professor of marketing, Northwestern University; Richard C. Chris- 
tian, executive vice-president of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed and NIAA 
vice-president; Philip Allen, president, MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co. and chairman 
of the committee; Dr. Charles H. Sandage, advertising department chairman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Fred C. Akers, director of research, marketing research div., Crane 
Co.; and Harold Hayes, vice-president, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
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organization to establish commu- 
nication between the chapters and 
provide a limited number of serv- 
ices to an association growing slow- 
ly with changing needs... 

2. Reorganize to serve the well- 
rounded industrial advertising men 
of the future with the necessary 
services to properly ground them 
to become integral, important mem- 
bers of the marketing team . . 

3. Change our entire purpose and 
become an industrial marketing or- 
ganization encompassing many of 
the marketing functions that will 
be necessary to total marketing. 


Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers elect 


= New officers of the Cincinnati 
Industrial Advertisers Club are: 
David D. Black, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., president; William D. 


Dineen, Allis-Chalmers Co., first 


vice-president; Phil R. Hume, Keel- 
or-Stites Co., second vice-president; 
and William Grinrod, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., secretary- 
treasurer. New directors are Ed- 
ward L. Franke, Steel; Robert E. 
McCarthy, L. F. McCarthy & Co.; 
Robert Pruden, Ralph Jones Co.; 
Richard J. Reif, LeBlond Machine 
Tool; and Gene J. 
Gardner Publications. 


Schwarber, 


C. N. ALLEN TELLS. . 





What motivation 
research 
really means 


® As the grass seed 
said, “They’re 
lawns, not our grass seed.” And, ac- 
cording to C. N. Allen, professor of 
psychology, Dartmouth College, this 
is the news behind all the noise on 


advertiser 
interested in their 


motivation research. 


Speaking before a meeting of the 
Chicago chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
Professor Allen pointed out that too 
few advertising men and media 
men look at a marketing problem 
from the prospective customer’s 
viewpoint. This, he said, is bandied 
around as an “egocentric predica- 
ment,” which simply breaks down 
to: “ego” meaning self; “centric” 
meaning centered; and predicament 
“meaning one hell of a fix.” 

As to the number of men in the 
advertising profession (or any pro- 
fession for that matter) who can 
see a problem as it really is, Mr. 
Allen said that 90% are “out in left 
field.” The remaining 10% are the 
pedigreed marketers; that is, mar- 
keters who are not interested in 
sales as much as resales. And in 
order to make resales, they realize 
that customer satisfaction is all im- 
portant. 





Ivi GALLERY 


James E. Borendame: 
specialist turned generalist 
s There’s a new word being heard 


in marketing circles—‘“generalist.” 
It has been coined to describe men 
like James E. 
president of the Chicago chapter of 


the National Industrial Advertisers 


Borendame, new 


Association. 


. . Names and faces in the news 


What does this new word mean? 
It means that marketing men by 
the old definition (sales promotion 
managers, advertising managers, 
etc.) are being promoted to mar- 
keting men of the new definition 
(top management positions). Jim 
Borendame is typical of this trend: 
He came to Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, in 1949 as manager of sales 
promotion; and, in 1954, was pro- 
moted to of marketing 
services—a position with the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating the 
company-wide functions of adver- 
tising, sales promotion, publicity, 
public relations, market research, 
sales analysis and sales training. 

In his early forties, Mr. Boren- 
dame has over 25 years of exper- 
ience in areas of advertising, sales 
promotion and public relations. He 
was previously employed by a 
Grand Rapids newspaper (Grand 
Rapids Herald), a Detroit automo- 
bile company (Packard Motor Car 


director 


Co.), a Chicago railroad associa- 
tion (Western Association of Rail- 


way Executives), a Boston depart- 
ment store (R. H. White Co.), a 
Chicago sporting goods concern 
(Brunswick-Blake-Collender Co.), 
and a Chicago firm of industrial 
designers and engineers (Barnes & 
Reinecke). 

He also served in the United 
States Naval Reserve for three and 
one-half years on destroyer duty 
in both Atlantic and Pacific thea- 
ters of war. 

Mr. Borendame is a graduate of 
Babson Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration and the management 
course and the marketing course of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation. He also attended North- 
western University. 

Active in many professional, ed- 
ucational and civic organizations, 
He is president of the Chicago 
Chapter of Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives. Jim Borendame currently 
serves the NIAA Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute as Chair- 
man of the Grants-in-Aid Project 
Council, a member of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, American Economic 
Association, American Marketing 
Association, Chicago Federated Ad- 





These men, Professor Allen as- 
serted, look to business as a “con- 
tinuing thing,” and whether the 
economy is a buyer’s market or 
seller’s market, they do not sit back 
on their sales and close their eyes 
to the future. 


Hartford, Conn., chapter 
elects new officers 


= The Industrial Advertising & 
Marketing Council, Hartford, Conn., 
chapter of the NIAA has elected its 
new officers for the 1957-58 term. 

Officers are: Roland J. Labois- 
sonniere, American Screw Co., 
president; Frank Hohmeister, Tor- 
rington Mfg. Co., first vice-presi- 
dent; George M. Isbell, Veeder- 
Root, second vice-president; Charles 
W. Jones, Jr., Fafnir Bearing Co., 
treasurer; and Walter St. Onge, 
Torrington Co., secretary. 

New chapter directors are Robert 


Coyle, Rockbestos Products and 
Francis L. Smith, Fuller Brush Co. 
John B. Fairbairn, Fairbairn & Co. 
Advertising Agency, was named na- 
tional director. 


Rochester chapter elects 
Biggart president 


= New president of the Rochester, 
N.Y., chapter of the NIAA is Robert 
H. Biggart, Eastman Kodak Co. 
Other officers are: first vice-presi- 
dent Bruce W. Jones, Charles L. 
Rumrill Co.; second vice-president, 
Val Deisenroth, Fashion Park; 
secretary, George Werner, Yawman 
& Erbe Mfg. Co.; treasurer, James 
B. Spaulding, Spaulding & Way; di- 
rectors—Ernest R. Turner, Ed Woife 
& Associates; Warren C. Meeker, 
The Lawyers Coop Publishing Co.; 
James S. Warren, Charles L. Rum- 
rill Co.; media—L. Walton Smith, 
WROC-TV; graphic arts—Robert 
Hart, Smith-Hart Printing Co. 


IARI elects five 
new trustees 


= The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute, the research arm of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, has elected five new 
members to its board of trustees. 
They are: 


e Charles Farran, president, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 

@ Ralston B. Reid, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, General 
Electric’s apparatus sales division, 
Schenectady, (and 1956-57 NIAA 
board chairman). 

® George H. West, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

@ John Veckly, director of adver- 
tising, United States Steel Corp. 

e Joseph F. Hobbins, advertising 
manager, Anaconda Co., New York. 





vertising Club, Advertising Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago, Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, and Al- 
pha Delta Sigma, national profes- 
sional advertising fraternity. 

This past spring, Mr. Borendame 
spearheaded the first Mid-America 
Industrial Advertising and Mar- 
keting Conference held in Chicago. 
He is hopeful this can be developed 
into a significant industrial market- 
ing meeting. 


He is a native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; is married; has two sons 
and a daughter; and 
Western Springs, Ill. 
the Borendame family 
same initials—“J.B.” Jean and Jim 
Borendame’s children are Jim, Jr., 
Jan and Jon. Jim says he budgets 
his spare time at home over the 
following activities: Mrs. B., the 
kids, reading, guitar playing and 


resides in 
Everyone in 
have the 


trying to make a first year lawn 
look like it’s five years old. 





Thomas G. Monahan: A slight 
tendency to snap roll 


= When we asked Thomas G. Mon- 


ahan, president of the Southern 
California chapter of the National 
Industrial 
for some biographical information 
for “Gallery,” he replied in a way 
that would be hard to improve up- 


Advertisers Association 


on. His letter is as follows: 

“lm that rare creature, a native 
of Los Angeles and have spent most 
of my 37 years here. I was a street- 
car student at U.C.L.A. which is a 
little like writing the Great Amer- 
ican Novel on the swing shift at 


Lockheed. And Lockheed, incident- 


ly, was one of a series of companies 
that paid my way through school, 
by virtue of being open and avail- 
able during the evening hours. 

“Five years in the Air Force from 
1941 to °46 with a variety of occu- 
pations from holding down the tail 
gun on a B-17 to straggling through 
France as a dismounted member of 
a Fighter Squadron. 

“Since *46 I have been a copy 
trainee, copywriter and _ account 
executive with advertising agencies: 
Mays & Co., Walter McCreery, Inc., 
Willard G. Gregory, Inc., and Dozi- 
er-Eastman & Co. The dates are a 
little fuzzy. In addition, in 1953 I 
managed the West Coast office of 
Graham & Gillies, an English agen- 
cy. I am at present an account ex- 
ecutive at D-E with executive and 
creative responsibility for three ac- 
counts. I’m married, have two sons, 
and a mortgage in Sherman Oaks. 

“Hobbies are mostly routine, golf 
and sports. However, I also hold a 
commercial pilot’s license and have 
the distinction of having built an 
airplane which flew very enjoyably 
for a year and a half before domes- 
tic pressure and a slight tendency 
to snap roll unexpectedly persuaded 
me to sell the beast.” 
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You can make your advertising to Metalworking 
more profitable and effective by recognizing 
two facts: 


First, as the chart at the right illustrates, 7,295 
plants (representing only 11.7% of the nation’s 
total) account for 86.3% of Metalworking’s total 
output. Here is where the Metalworking buying 
power is concentrated .. . here is where you 
should concentrate your heaviest artillery! 


And here is the second significant fact: within 
these plants an average of 54% of the individual 
buying authorities are, for one reason or another, 
inaccessible to salesmen. 


To illustrate—there’s the plant of an important 
machinery manufacturer in Wisconsin in which 19 
men are responsible for the selection and purchase 
of equipment, machine tools, unit machine parts 


@ BUYERS ACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEN 
@ BUYERS INACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEN 


KS MGR PLANT ENGR 
TRACTOR WORKS MACHINERY Div 


ASST DIRECTOR EXECUTIVE 
OF PURCHASING VICE PRESIDENT 


and materials. As pictured above, only 3 of these 
men are accessible to salesmen—a situation which 


leaves a serious gap in your sales-coverage of this 
one plant alone. 


It takes MACHINERY. to plug this gap. 


How? It’s MACHINERY’s job to know the buying 
influences in this Wisconsin plant (names upon 
request)—and to know all of them by job title and 
by name. Every one of these men receives his 
personal copy of MACHINERY every month. 


And that goes for all important plants in Metal- 
working— plants in which the volume-buying power 
of the industry is concentrated. Your advertisement 
in MACHINERY gets into these plants, covering 


the complete buying team, even those buyers your 
salesmen can’t see. 


IBPAF @s> Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Circulation Pays Off! 





OF THE NATION’S 


PLANTS 
(7,295 Shops) 


with over 4 Million Employees (85.9%) 


ACCOUNT FOR *37 BILLION (86.3%) 


Value added by Manufacture 


Machinery reaches buyers 


80.3% 


OF THE NATION’S 


PLANTS 
(over 55,000 Shops) 


with less than 
1 Million Employees (14.1%) 


ACCOUNT FOR Approx. *6 BILLION (13.7%) 


Value added by Manufacture 


your salesmen can’t see! 
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CIEN 


CANADA'S 
BEST-READ 


NEW PRODUCTS the Gas and LP-Gas Industry 


MAGAZINE 


Because: 
|. It has a thorough coverage of all 
industries. * 


2. It gives readers more new prod- 
ucts reviews. 7{ 


tt has more advertisers + j 
* Manufacturing 15,237 and 
Service 3,323, a total of 18,- 
560 copies. Basic plant cover- 
age is to 11,633 aaiccier: 
ing plants that produce 
96.4% of all factory ship- 
ments. 


Nearly twice as much new 
rc ! 


Juct information as either 
papers — 
ner than any other Ca- 


of the other two 


Jian industrial publication 
8.500 twice a month. 
months of biel! 
CIEN printed 107, 


ve rticj 


In the first si 


~- ry b 
f 


FREE TO ADVERTISERS 

Ask for: NIAA Report; CIEN '57 
Canadian Market Data Sheets; Re- 
port Purchases by Readers; Editorial 
Requirements; List of Major Distribu- 
tors, 


CIEN 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que. 


tives in all major U.S. industrial 


express: 
Representa- 


regions 


justrial Marketing 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


@ 1957 shapes up as a record year for gas industry 


@ Government controls trouble natural gas producers 


@ But production, transmission, sales reach new heights 
@ And LP-gas sales probably will be 7% higher than ’'56 


# All-time 
customers, 


highs in 
total 
revenues are being established in 
both the natural gas and LP-gas 
industries during 1957. 


sales and dollar 


> The natural gas industry is made 
up of producers, transmission (pipe- 
line) huge distribution 


organizations (the 


companies, 
gas utility com- 
integrated 


three 


panies) and companies 


which perform all phases 


production, transmission and dis- 


tribution. 
> The LP-gas (liquefied petroleum 


gas) 
which 


industry is an operation in 


producers wholesale their 


product to distributor-dealers who 


operate LP-gas storage plants and 


who, in turn supply bottled gas 


dealers. LP-gas is used for home 


heating, as a motor fuel and by in- 
dustry as a base material in making 
plastics and synthetic rubber. 

What now, Uncle Sam?.. Ma- 
jor cloud hanging over the natural 
gas industry is the uncertainty of 


legislation affecting producers’ op- 


erations. One bill to ease the fed- 


eral controls over producers passed 


Who supplied the facts. . 


Facts for this article were supplied by Martin A. Brower, 
Fred Ebdon, 
Lady, 
LPGA Times, 


tor, Butane-Propane News; J. 
American Gas Journal; Paul 


Romanek, 


marketing editor, 


numbers of 


editor, 


Congress but was vetoed. The cur- 
rent Harris-O’Hara bill, with the 
same purpose, was reported out of 
committee but did not reach the 
floor of the House or the Senate 
during the session 
just ended. The natural gas pro- 
ducers say they need such an easing 
of controls they 
explore for 
their 


congressional 


because cannot 


continue to new gas 


sources if prices are con- 
trolled on a utility-rate base con- 
cept. 

The whole natural gas industry is 
sharply divided on this issue. Pipe- 
utilities naturally want 
gas at the lowest possible 


lines and 
to buy 
price, but many recognize that nat- 
ural gas in many areas is under- 
priced in relation to coal and oil. 
The next session of Congress may 
delay this highly 
controversial regulation question in 


well action on 

an election year. 
Despite the 

ment 


shadow of govern- 
total natural gas 
probably will 


cubic feet, and 


regulation, 
production this year 
trillion 
marketed production will be about 
10 trillion. 
bic feet is 


exceed 12 


The unsold 2 trillion cu- 
repressuring 
on page 82 


used for 


yontinued 


associate edi- 
editor, Gas; Dean Hale, editor, 
Gas Industries; Marvin M. 
and Harold W. Springborn, ex- 


ecutive editor of Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies, Gas Age, 
Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandising, Industrial Gas and LP-Gas. 





How do YOU measure values in 
choosing industrial business papers? 


MARKETS COVERED: old and new: Industrial Equip- 


ment News saturates all 452 industries, some more fully than 
vertical papers. With rapid development of new products, your 
markets are changing fast. One all-industry paper is needed to 
fill gaps and search out NEW markets. 


FIRMS INCLUDED: IEN penetrates the top 40,000 estab- 


lishments, accounting for 4/5ths of the national product .. . 
86.5% rated $100,000 up. 


OFFICIALS REACHED: IEN reaches 68,000 product selec- 


tors in engineering, production, maintainance, management and 
purchasing, 87.3 % titled -to engineering and plant operation. 


READER INTEREST: 9/10ths of IEN readers have re- 


quested Industrial Equipment News as the most complete and 
reliable source of product news and information. 


READER USE: IEN is read for one purpose only: product 
information. Readership verification indicates 96.9% of readers 
use for buying reference. Thousands buy on sight from ads in IEN. 


SALES LEADS PRODUCED: IEN’s Specific Informa- 


tion reply form, an IEN exclusive, details inquirer’s particular 
interest in your product, including: kind, degree, and immediacy 
of need. 


COST: Due to the publishing plan and format originated by 
IEN in 1933, JEN gets standard 1/9-page ads read in 452 indus- 
tries at a cost of only $165 to $175 a month. 


Industrial — 
Equipment |EN 
News ae 


FOUNDED 193: 
Thomas Publishing Company 
and 26-piece PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Complete Data File CED 45: Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Details? 


Send for 20-page 
brochure: ‘Your 
Markets Are 
Changing” 
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Tenth in a series of advertisements on the scope of The Journal's editorial staff and its consequent impact on the petroleum industry 


1 


Gerald L. Farrar George H. Weber Dr. Frank J! Gardner Paul Reed John C. Reidel S C. 0. Willson 
Engineering Editor Refining Editor Exploration Editor Pipeline Editor Petrochemical Editor Consulting Editor 


is the growth of the petroleum industry 


..and the corresponding growth of 
The Journal's editorial staff - now 
43 full-time editors - an all-time high 


it's important for advertisers to know that year after year, The 

Journal has increased its editorial staff to keep pace with the dramatic 

growth of the oil and gas industry. By any measurement, the petro- 

* leum industry has grown phenomenally — and will continue to grow 
—and so will The Oil and Gas Journal! From twenty-four editors 

in 1950 to forty-three editors today — that’s keeping pace with the 

4 fast news and technical developments of this all-important industry. 
ne That’s keeping faith with our subscribers; that’s keeping faith with 

District Editor our advertisers. 

In the future, you’ll see The Journal keep the same obligation to 
its subscribers and advertisers... you’ll see The Journal maintain 
its “Leadership in Readership” throughout all divisions of the petro- 
leum industry. And you’ll see why The Journal will always be your 
best advertising medium for the oil industry. 
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NEW TEXTILE AGE SURVEY SHOWS 


5742 
OF All 
RESPONDENTS 
FIND THEIR 
READING TIME 
DECREASED 


PAWEL LNW LGR UCLA LL 


62.8% 
FIND TEXTHE AGE 
EDITORIAL CONDENSATIONS 
ne AND USEFUL 


WAY 


COMPREHENSIVE BREVITY 
INSPIRES MAXIMUM READERSHIP 
OF TODAY’S TEXTILE AGE 


Ask to see the new Textile Age presentation 
with eye-opening facts on what Textile Age is 
doing about today’s decreased reading time. 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 78 


wells and some of it is vented or 
wasted. 

Government regulation has led to 
a trend toward diversification in 
the natural gas pipeline business. 
And the pipeline companies have 
been joined in this movement into 
more profitable non-regulated 
business by the integrated gas com- 
panies and even some “straight” 
distribution utilities. The diversifi- 
cation takes the form of petroleum 
production, petrochemical produc- 
tion, oil and gasoline refining and 
marketing, products pipelining, ce- 
ment production, life insurance and 
many other endeavors. The tradi- 
tional sideline of the gas companies 
—exploration and drilling for nat- 
ural gas and crude oil—is grow- 
ing most rapidly. 

Another trend in the natural gas 
industry is an outgrowth of the 
tight money Expan- 
sion in the industry has been stag- 
geringly rapid in the last ten years. 
But now, when expansion is 
planned the gas companies run into 
high costs for natural gas reserves, 
high costs for pipe and other ma- 
terials and equipment and high 
rates (around 6%) for money to 
finance expansion—this in the face 
of a return regulated at about 6% 
of the capital invested. The trend, 
then, is to seek higher earning rates 
from the regulatory bodies. If the 
higher rates are not forthcoming, 
the gas companies will be relatively 


situation. 
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blocked from expansion. If the 
higher rates are granted, then gas 
prices will be in the same range 
as competing fuels and the need for 
expansion will be slackened. 


Transmission . . There are more 
than 200 natural gas pipe line com- 
panies in the country, but 45 lines 
handle some 80% of the total busi- 
ness. There are some 50,000 miles 
of natural gas field and gathering 
lines in use, and 150,000 miles of 
transmission lines. 

In the 12 months ending June 30, 
1957, natural gas pipe line com- 
panies sold some 7.7 trillion cubic 
feet, an increase of 8% over the 
previous 12 months. 

Current extensions of the grow- 
ing network of natural gas pipe- 
lines include a 1,500-mile line to 
bring gas from the gulf to Florida 
(started this year), the 2,250-mile 
Trans-Canada line to bring gas 
from the western provinces to east- 
ern Canada (to be completed in 
1958). Farther in the future are 
plans for pipelines to bring Cana- 
dian gas to the western United 
States in 1959 and 1960. 

U. S. gas companies now think of 
the whole North American conti- 
nent as their market—and source of 
supply. Mexican-produced gas is 
moving into Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp.’s system, and Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. is im- 
porting Canadian gas. These are 
large volume importations. In addi- 
tion, U. S. natural gas is being ex- 
ported to Canada—growing evi- 
dence that political boundaries 
won't stop gas from reaching its 
best markets. 

Despite increasing use of natural 
gas as a prime source of energy (it 
accounted for about 25% of all 
energy produced in the United 
States in 1956), reserves continue 
to increase. Estimated proved re- 
serves in this country now total 
238 trillion cubic feet. But authori- 
ties are confident of additional dis- 
coveries, including off-shore fields, 
totalling another 984 trillion. Cana- 
dian experts believe 250 trillion will 
eventually be proved there. 

Underground storage facilities 
continue to grow, with $353 million 
to be invested in them in the next 
four years. This is an increase of 
80% in these facilities, which the 


Continued on page 84 





The woodworking industry is on the march! 





NEW WEAPONS ARE NOW 
ADVANCING ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S OLDEST INDUSTRIES 
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tools 
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INDUSTRIAL WOODWORKING 
IS SPEARHEADING THE DRIVE TO 
NEW SALES DEVELOPMENTS... 








Almost like a bolt from the blue, the once staid, steadfast wood- 
working industry has burst alive with remarkable new advances in 
machinery, equipment, tools and materials. And it's no accident. For 
spearheading this progressive invasion of the industry is its COM- 
MAWNDER-IN-CHIEF OF CHANGE — INDUSTRIAL WOODWORKING 
— the one magazine that's doing more to make the industry con- 
scious of and receptive to the need for newer, better products at 
lower costs. Pick up a copy of IW and you'll see why, or call one of 
our representatives and he'll show you why. 
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IRON & 
STEEL 
ENGINEER 


At the lowest page rate 
of any magazine directed 
to the iron and steel pro- 
ducing industry, you get 
THREE TIMES as much 
circulation as in the next 
biggest vertical monthly 
magazine in the field. 
PLUS reader-selected 
editorial . .. concentrated 
circulation among your 
buyers ...and the good 
company of 24 to 68 page 
per year advertisers. 


reaches all 
of the steel 
producing 
industry — 
all the time! 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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industry considers so important for 
more effective service to heating 
customers and higher load factors 
for pipeline suppliers. 

This higher 
keeping with the 
phases of spending in the natural 


investment is. in 
trend for all 


| gas industry. Construction budgets 


for the industry as a whole went 


| over the $2 billion mark for the 


first time this year. In the years 
1957-60, gas transmission facilities 
will be expanded at an estimated 
cost of $3.89 billion, compared with 
$2.35 billion spent during 1953-56. 
And natural gas distribution fa- 
cilities will require an expenditure 
of $2.76 billion in the next four 
years, against $1.56 billion in the 
previous four years. 


The gas utilities . . The nation’s 
1,200 gas distribution 
(city gas utilities) now serve more 
than 30 million customers and are 


companies 


| picking up new customers at the 
rate of 1 million a year. Current 


customers include 27.5 million resi- 
dences (these include 16.7 million 
home-heating customers, the fast- 
est-growing single category), 2.2 
million commercial establishments 
and 150,000 industrial plants. 

A study of construction expendi- 
tures by city gas utilities shows 
the value of distribution plant in 
1950 was $123 per customer. In the 
following five years, the value of 
distribution plant exceeded $370 
per customer. To offset rising costs, 
gas utility companies are turning 
more and more to mechanization 
of all activities. 


Boom for LP-gas . . LP-gas sales 
should total 7.4 billion gallons this 
year, according to one study. This 
compares with 6.9 billion gallons 
sold in 1956 and represents a gain 
of nearly 7% for this year. By 1960, 
LP-gas sales are expected to reach 
9 billion gallons; and by 1962, 10.7 
billion. 

One of the most important trends 
in the LP-gas industry is the trend 
toward LP-gas 
dealerships. Larger firms and chains 
are buying out the smaller firms, 
while other companies are merging. 


consolidation of 


The result will be larger LP-gas 
companies with more operating in- 
come, greater operating economies, 
better management and_= greater 
buying power. 

The phenomenal growth and ac- 
ceptance of LP-gas as a household, 
farm, industrial and commercial 
fuel has 
growth second only to that of the 
tv industry. More than 300,000 farm 
tractors use LP-gas today. More 
than 2,500 city buses are powered 
by LP-gas. And upwards of 9 mil- 
lion families use LP-gas in their 
homes for heating and cooking. 

The petrochemical industry also 
is a source of heavy demand for 
LP-gas. Greater amounts of butane 
especially have been going into the 
manufacture of miracle plastics and 
other materials. The chemical and 
synthetic rubber industries alone 
will use well over 2 billion gallons 
in 1957. And industrial plants, users 
of 500 to 600 million gallons of LP- 
gas in their processes annually, now 
utilize LP-gas fork lift trucks in 
ever-growing numbers. 


accelerated a rate of 


Unified action . . One trend that 
has affected both the natural gas 
and the LP-gas industries is the 
growth of unified planning by local 
groups representing all phases of 
the gas industry to promote gas 
usage. 

These public relations teams com- 
bine the talents of natural gas 
transmission and utility executives, 
appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers, LP-gas distributors and as- 
sociations, in order to coordinate 
and unify advertising and promo- 
tion programs. 

Examples of this trend can be 
seen in group efforts such as the 
Gas Institute of Greater Miami, the 
Milwaukee Cooperative Plan, the 
Gas Institute of Greater Chicago- 
land, the Merrimack Valley Gas In- 
stitute, the Unified Highway Sign 
(now operating in 12 
states), and such national promo- 
tions as the Mrs. America Contest, 
the Playhouse 90 tv show and the 
Old Stove Roundup. 

These efforts indicate further 
growth of cooperative efforts as the 
best way to meet city, county and 
state controls and the best way to 
intensify results from pooled ad- 
vertising. 2 


Program 





Year-round promotion of the Yellow Pages emblem in 
business and consumer magazines reminds buyers of industrial products 
to look for the emblem in advertising...to turn to the Yellow Pages for local 
distributors. Why not profit from this promotion and direct more sales to your 
local outlets? Use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages and display 
the Yellow Pages emblem in your advertising. 
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advertising 


directs sales to your 
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What makes Construction EquipmMeENT 


Industrial 


Marketing 


That’s easy 





Construction Equipment is the only magazine in the field 


that is published for the man who buys, and nobody else 


in every construction organization, large 
or small, somebody has to decide what 
equipment and materials to buy. No mat- 
ter what his title, no matter what other 
duties he may have, this man—or group 
of men — decides what is needed, and 


buys it. 


Thousands of these men in all kinds of 
construction have to make the right deci- 
sions or profits go down the drain. They’ve 
got to know what machines speed the 
work and keep costs down in each type 
of job. They must know the best materials 
that will fulfill each job requirement, with- 


out waste or undue cost. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
is edited for these buyers, 
and for them only 


Typical of our concentration on help for 
buyers are CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’S 
how-to-buy case studies of successful 
firms. They provide step-by-step methods 
as to purchasing procedures, equipment 
financing, tax amortization, product value 


analysis. 


In CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT job per- 
formance information is specially slanted 
to the buyer’s interest; shows specifically 
how a piece of equipment saves time, 


labor, money. 





Product Previews describe new and 
improved products from the buyer’s 


viewpoint. 


And that’s all. There is no general news. 
Nothing on general industry problems. No 


association news. No personnel news. 
Not in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 


Other publications in the field must cover 
these and many other topics because they 
strive to attract and hold many of their 
readers who have no interest in the buving 
side of construction. Only ConstrucTION 
EQUIPMENT concentrates on information 
of direct value to the men who have to 
decide what to buy. Nothing in it to at- 
tract any readers but the ones you want... 


the men who buy equipment and materials. 


We can limit its editorial appeal to buyers 
only because every reader of CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT is personally identified as a 
buyer. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT does 
this the only way it can be done in the 


construction field. 


This isn’t easy 


Locating the right firms, then finding the 
people who really buy, is a tall order in 
the volatile construction market. Titles 


are meaningless. People are on the move. 





Some construction companies go from 
riches to rags and back again almost over- 
night in this feast or famine business. Pub- 
lished lists get out of date before they’re 
printed. Subscription solicitors, calling 
once or twice a year (or once every two 
years) can’t possibly separate real buyers 
from other subscribers. 


Only CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT finds and reaches 
the people who buy 


There is one and only one realistic way 
to find real buyers... that’s through the 
people who spend their lives selling to the 
construction market — the salesmen who 
represent equipment distributors. They 
call every week, or oftener, on important 
firms in their local territories. They know 
which contractors are busy, which con- 
cerns are building. What’s more, they 
know the people who decide what to buy 
—they have to know who they are in order 
to make a living. 


That’s why CoNsTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
enlisted the cooperation of selected 








stand out from all the rest? 


equipment distributors across the whole 
country ... 114 of them with some 1,400 
salesmen. They pay for the copies of 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT which we send 
to their best customers and prospects. 
Their salesmen are, in effect, our subscrip- 
tion men, each interested in maintaining 
a list of the buyers they call on; each 
equally interested in eliminating everyone 
else. This is Franchise-Paid Circulation as 
used by Conover-Mast. 


Whether you sell through distributors or 
not; whether you sell through these par- 
ticular distributors or not . . . this method 
gets your advertising to the men who 
make the buying decisions. 


That’s what makes ConsTRUCTION EQqurip- 
MENT stand out from all the rest... it’s the 
only magazine published for just one pur- 
pose —to help the man who buys; it’s the 
only one that has buyers identified by 
local distributor salesmen. This is why the 
advertiser in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
gets an opportunity to sell buyers, and 
nothing but buyers of equipment and 
materials ... without waste! 


The Buyers Magazine for equipment and materials 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover-Mast publication 
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* 


nchise Circulation 


is the term used to describe the unique 
circulation method employed by this company 
and other publishers. By contract, local dealers, 
jobbers and distributors pay for the subscriptions 
to these magazines for their best customers 

and prospects and agree to keep 


recipient names current at all times. 


*a registered trade mark of 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Corporation 


/\ 


7\ 812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * ROCHESTER * LONDON * ROME 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Flow °* Flow Directory * Material Handling Illustrated * Precision Metal Molding 
Industry & Welding * Applied Hydraulics * Master Catalog Of Fluid Power Products 
Welding Illustrated * Commercial Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Catalog Of Catalogs * Modern Office Procedures 
Occupational Hazards * Aeronautical Purchasing 











which ad 
attracted 
readers? 














Things to think about \ 


when investing in treated wood Products 












Bending the rail 


CREOSOTE’ PAST sy ‘RES MM : PUTUR?E 


USS CREOSOTE 





Individual vs. universal 





= These two creosote ads appeared in the samne issue of Modern Rail- 
roads. The American Creosoting Corp. ad had an over-all approach 
to the entire field of treated wood products, while the U. S. Steel 
Creosote ad was particularly appropriate to the railroad industry. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 90. 
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For complete and 
specialized 


coverage of the 


$36 billion 
Street Market 
you need... 











The only 
national 
publication 
devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 
street market 


In considering your media pro- 
gram, remember these facts: 
STREET ENGINEERING provides—— 
Answers to two basic needs: 
a. For the reader — the latest 
authoritative information regard- 
ing the problems he encounters 
every day connected with his 
street work. 
b. For the manufacturer — com- 
plete coverage of the purchasing 
influences in his municipal street 
market. 
2. Circulation — exclusively among 
officials, engineers, and superintend- 
ents involved in the planning, design, 
construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of city streets . . . undiluted 
by coverage of individuals solely or 
primarily engaged in other municipal 
work. SE's circulation is 93% effec 
tive. 
3. Editorial — devoted entirely to 
problems involved in the above, un- 
cluttered by extraneous material on 
other municipal activities. 
4. Your best means of gaining com 
plete, exclusive, effective and eco 
nomical coverage of your municipal 
street market. 
For further details, contact your STREET 
ENGINEERING representative, or address: 


Street 
Engineering 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A Gillette Publication 
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CR 
which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


=» The U. S. Steel ad, directing 
readers’ thoughts to railroading and, 
specifically, to treatment of railroad 
ties, was noted by 25% of the read- 
ers. Its use of a photographic layout 
which included a railroad yard and 
switchman, was tied in directly with 
the headline. The copy was equally 
pertinent and its “read most” was 


8%. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 89 





\Y 


The American Creosoting ad with 
a 15% “noted” referred to treatment 
of wood products generally. It used 
a simple drawing not. directly re- 
lated to 
white space. Even sc, the general 
approach interested only 3% in 
reading most of the copy. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


railroading and lots of 


USS Creosote 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Q 


160 





American Creosoting Corp. 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





NW) Noted denotes the per 
readers who, when interviewed, sai 
remembered having seen an ad 
10t they associated the ad 


f the product 


@ Seen-Associated deno! 
cent of readers who said they re 
seeing the ad and associ 


name of the pr ot 


| 'R) Read Most denotes th« 


3 
~ 50 





read 50% or 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 

f 


“ost ratio of 175, for example, would 


mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 


is below average. 











CANADIAN Fo es 
CHEMICALS f 





SPENDING OVER 1/p BILLION DOLLARS 
PER YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT — ONE o 
OF THE WORLD'S FASTEST GROWING 
MARKETS oot 


a” 
ico [ae 
Taking 1954 as 100 for the chemical field in — oe oe oe 


Canada and the U.S. this chart shows the growth 




















increase for both markets. U.S. shows an average 





of 23% increase per year; Canada 44%. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


HAS THE LARGEST, MOST EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION 
IN THIS RICH MARKET. 





Compare circulation figures and breakdowns. You'll find that Canadian 
Chemical Processing provides the most thorough coverage of Canada’s 
entire Chemical Processing market. 
Circulation: 
Average controlled circulation 6,151 
Trade Distribution: 
Chemical Mfg.; 844; protective coatings & inks 390; textile proc- 
essing 322; plastics: primary & secondary 208; rubber: synthetic 
processing and products 177; laboratories 254; pharmaceuticals & 
toiletries 309; petroleum: refineries & derivatives 170; petro- 
chemicals 24; process instrumentation & industrial electronics 
249; process engineering 120; soaps, detergents & clean- 
ing compounds 142; smelting & refining 150; metallurgical & metal 
fabrication 544; food processing 332; alcohol industries 162: artificial abrasives 32; 
compressed gases 70; pulp & paper — mills & products 434; coke & gases excl. compressed 
gases 41; adhesives 48; polishes & dressings 60; chemical fertilizers 37; tanneries & leather prod- 
ucts 76; ceramic products 183; nonmetallic minerals & products 141; oils & fats 45; utilities 
16; misc. 91; total outside Canada 407. 
To determine depth and range of market interest, the August and November issues of Ca- 
nadian Chemical Processing are being Readexed. Rather than tell you what we think, we invite 
you to write for the facts on this question of interest. August results are now available. 


Also, our 44-page Annual Statistical Review (a comprehensive survey of Canada’s chemical 
market), is now available. Write for a free copy. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario 


a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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Tabulated below is the new Textile 
Industries coverage data as related to 


A TEXTILE INDUSTRIES REPORT: mills and productive machinery. This 
annual report is generally regarded 
as the most accurate, up-to-date 


o 
Buying Power coverage of guide to sales potentials in all divi- 
sions of the textile manufacturing 


U.S. and Canadian textile markets sae 


Since productive machinery is the 

only true measure of size, hence buy- 

New 1957 analysis shows how advertisers ing power and sales possibilities, 

employing TEXTILE INDUSTRIES obtain virtually 100% impact these figures are given for the three 


— s ° ° ajor ivisions. 
on all divisions of textile manufacturing. major divisions 


In spinning, for instance, you will 
note that Textile Industries reader- 
ship covers the mills with 99.9% of 


WEAVING 


nection é 4 i | : 100 
OWA 3 1 7,840 7,840 1 | 3100 
<ANSAS s 
KENTUCKY | 101 35 398 aan | Ve we So = 7 
OUUARA tt 3 3_ 10 635 43,635 100 1 100 1,362 __1, 100 
M none Las 92 _ 02 41 587.00 587,002 _ 45 44 978 _ 11,408 383 99.8 
MARYLAND see 100 85.436 84,832 | 9 100 933 933 100 
MASSACAwES Tre 133. 99 1,971,577 _ 1,971,495 _ 99.9 68 163 97 44,074 —44,044 «999 


MICHIGAN 5 5 100 19,480 19,480 | 3 8 100 520 520 100 


MINNESOTA 9 ~ 100 ~ ~:8,008 8,008 6 100 85 85 100 


MISSISSIPPI “7-7 +100 124,398 124,398 . 7. 875 2,300 —-2,385 ~ ~—«99.8 


MISSOURI ms 100 | 3,440 3,440 ah 4. 100... 34-100 


NEW HAMPSHIRE| 52 __—*52__100 426,809 426,809 _— a oe 8,533 8,520 998 
NEW JERSEY eae 100 225,098 225,098 237 229. 96.7 11,509 11,374 988 
NEW MEXICO 3 2 666 59 49 83 


NEW YORK 81 988 362,680 362,672 ~ 91. 86 945 ‘5,539 5,494 99 


NORTH CAROLINA] 357 100 _7,430,597__ 7,430,597 19% 19% 100 97,504 97,594 100 


OHIO 12:12 ~—:100 60,284 60,284 _ 2 13 100 819 815 995 


OKLAHOMA 100 53,332 53,332 1 1 1100 1,045 1,045 100 

OREGON 875 25,028 24,928 ie 7100. S225 S225 100 
PENNSYLVANIA 988 1,541,782 1,534,782 "275 208 97 27,978 27,907 «99.7 
RHODE ISLAND | 69 _ 100 830,799 830,799 104101 97 —(:15,953 «15,943 999 
SOUTH CAROLINA 162 100 6,421,366 6,421,366 173.173 100 148,596 148,596 100 
SOUTH DAKOTA [| 1 __‘:1__‘100 150 See SS a eee 
TENNESSEE [3939100 799,138 799,138 100 | 19 18 47 8112 8,104 999 
TEXAS 27 22 100 231,736 231,736 100 24.24 «100 S—«S 218 5,218 100 
UTAH paar 100 1,438 1438100 | 2 #42 10 21 21 100_ 
VERMONT | 100 65,908 65,908 100 | 13 13.100 _—«i1,240 1,240 100_ 


VIRGINIA a C 2 100 1,055,833 1,055,833 100 4242 100 24,180 —«24,180 ~—100 


WASHINGTON = 57___-4,718 4,640 98 2 2100 192 192 100 


WEST VIRGINIA [| 2. 3,440 3,440 100 4 4 100 57 57__ 100 


WISCONSIN, | 18 ) 28,304 ~—Ss 28,304 100 | 13 13 100 545 545 100 











-S. TOTAL | 1,550 1,543 99.5. 28,648,365 28,632,493 999] 1,780 1.738 976 524,906 524,509 999 


ANADA TOTAL 170 157. 918 1,601,321 1,584,806 989 134 118 89948 23,351 22,898 981 
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all spindles in the U.S. and 98.9% 
in Canada. Coverage of weaving, 
knitting and other divisions is like- 
wise impressive. 

The only method by which a busi- 
ness publication can provide so com- 
plete a coverage of buying power for 
advertisers is with a Planned and 
Directed circulation program. Tex- 
tile Industries uses this method. A 
breakdown of Textile Industries cir- 
culation, by reader name and title, 
in any named mills will be furnished 
any advertiser on request. 

The publication is read by more 
mill executives, superintendents and 


KNITTING 


Number T. I. Coverage 
of 


Mills 


Number of 
Knitting 
Machines(3 


200. = 
96 
on 
100 
94.7 
100__ 
100 
96.6 
100 
100. 


167 
10,969 
6,083 
709 
_ 110 


10,969 
6,083 
709 
110 


100__ 
2.100 
13. 929 __ 
11 100 
74 98.7 
11 917 _ 
14824 
17_ 100 


917 917 
wm 
98. _—«90 
604 604 
4,814 4,814 
602 580 __ 
1,490 _ 1,490 
1,619 __ 1,619 
8 100 174 174 
17__ 100 1,045 1,045 
150 100 3,609 3,609 _ 


628 968 17,553 17,343 988 
49,893 49,842 999| 379 
2,444 100_ 


477___- 98.9 


29 100 2,444 
1 100 





274 
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_520_ . 99 i 
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31100 2,587 


274 


2,587 


T. I. Cove 


rage 


or 
“e 


100 | 


100 

97 
100 
100 


99.7 


100 


100 


purchasing agents than any other 
journal serving the market. Its infor- 
mative and constructive editorial 
content has earned a readership that 
pays off with uncommonly good 
response to advertising. 


Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 
NBP BPA 


One of the W.R.C. Smith Publications 


Dyeing, Bleaching, SYNTHETIC 
Finishing Plants and 


Departments PLANTS 


Number T. I. Coverage 

| of - —_— 
MillsG No. Q 
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2,535 2,493 98 174,312 


173,654 99.6 


2,243 2,215 988 





217 184 848 15,656 15,363 


98.1 








189 159 = 84.1 


FIBRE 
MANUFACTURING 


| 





» Shown are the 5 major divisions of the 
Total Mills column gives 


total number of individual mills in each stat 


textile industry. 


It includes in addition to mills in the 5 major 


divisions, miscellaneous mills such as lace, 


wool braiding, garnetting 


Many) 


such as spinning and weaving and dyein 


scouring, 
mills perform two or more functions 
Therefore Total Mill column is not a total 
of previous six columns, but the number of 
individual mills in each state, including the 


miscellaneous mills. 


throwin 


a Includes 
all 


spinning, twisting, 


spindles manufacturing systems 


fibers. 


(c } l ; 
3 Includes both broad and narrow looms 


y , , ; 
(3) Includes circular, full-fashioned and other 
type knitting machines 


® Includes printing, coating, proofing, etc 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILLS 








— 7 3 - 
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100 | 28 96.6 
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7.118 6,810 975 


518 412 795 
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Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the trade’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


his last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 


Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We’re 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Gditerial Relations 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 


Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Man with a problem 


...Ex-adman Neil McElroy 

| will be faced with mountains 
of problems to be solved and 
decisions to be made when he 
takes over as defense secre- 
tary. And his actions will have 
a profound effect on many 
industrial companies. This re- 
port from Washington gives 
the details. 


Washington report 





What's ahead for 
defense industry ? 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® Incoming defense secretary Neil 
McElroy will barely have time to 
hang up his hat at the Department 
of Defense before he finds himself 
confronted with a host of critical 
decisions which are certain to have 
a serious impact on demand for 
many kinds of industrial products. 

At this time of the year, defense 
headquarters in the 
Pentagon seethes with activity, as 


department 


top representatives of all branches 
of the service struggle to agree on a 
new budget, which must be ready 
for the White House by mid-De- 
cember. Budgeting, of course, is 
more than figures. For the prepara- 
tion of the budget requires the sec- 
retary of defense to make intricate 
decisions on such involved topics as 
the level of spending, and the kinds 
of weapons that should be pur- 
chased in quantity. 

At Procter & Gamble, a bad de- 
cision meant the loss of a few mil- 
lions of stockholder dollars. But 
now Mr. McElroy is being cautioned 
that the selection of the wrong 
weapons could mean national dis- 
aster. And as_ industry’s biggest 
multi-billion-dollar customer, he is 
reminded that erratic decisions in- 
volving the adjustment of procure- 
ment programs could have a serious 


impact on the fate of hundreds of 
defense contractors. 

Much of the current controversy 
in the Department of Defense stems 
from the efforts of outgoing secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson to tighten 
up on the purse strings. His recent 
cutbacks and stretchouts sent chills 
through defense industries, and now 
there have been complaints that the 
retrenchment is too drastic, partic- 
ularly at a time when the Russians 
claim to have an inter-continental 
ballistic missile. 


Decisions, decisions . . Much of 
the pressure on the new secretary 
comes from service personnel and 
industrial firms struggling for more 
responsibility (and money) in the 
defense program. Frequently the is- 
sue before the secretary will be 
how much to spend for additional 
research and development on a par- 
ticular weapon at a time when some 
advisors may be saying, “Let’s go 
into production.” Or at other times 
it may be a decision to abandon a 
weapon already in production, or to 
“stretch out” existing production 
contracts so that fewer units are 
produced. 

Within the Air Force, for ex- 
ample, there are proposals to re- 
equip the Strategic Air Command 
with the new super-sonic B-58 

Continued on page 96 





we 
asked 
our 
readers... 
é "AS 
News 


of help 
to you 

m your 
work ?” 





97.4% answered YES! 


If you want proof of value, this is it: Contractors and wholesalers 
serving the home and small building market—the very men who are 
doing over 90% of the business today—look forward to, receive and 
read the NEWS. 
How do we know? They told us—in a survey of a representative 
cross section of our readers. Here is how they responded: 
83% of our Readers find the NEWS’ ARTICLES useful! 
92% of our Readers find the NEWS’ REGULAR DEPTS. useful! 
... and here’s the clincher: 
97.4% of our Readers find the NEWS is helpful in their work! 
Come to think of it, these excellent percentage figures are just what 
you’d expect from the NEWS. After all, the NEWS is edited by 
professional engineers: men who know—and deliver—exactly the 
kind of editorial fare that readers want 
—just another reason why the NEWS belongs on your advertising 
schedules for 1958. 
published by: 

G& THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Ads successful, client 


increases space, reports... 





PAOL! A SMITH 
Preadent Treasurer 


SP AR TISING AGENCY | oO” 
FARLEY BUILDING race 


stadiished 1903 
BIRMINGHAM 3. ALABAMA 


July 15, 1957 
Mr. T. E. Callis 


Advertising Director 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Callis: 


We are happy to notify you that our client, Continental 
Gin Company (Industrial Division) is revising its advertising 
plans to schedule 280-line advertisements on a monthly basis 
in both your Eastern and Midwestern Editions. These insertions 
will supplant the smaller 63-line advertisements they have run 


for some time. 


You may be interested to know that the effectiveness of 
the smaller advertisements was a decisive factor in the revision 
of plans that are now resulting in larger units of space. 


EOWIN CRAWFORD 
Secretory 


WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 94 


“Hustler”; but the secretary must 
consider whether something better 
is likely to come along sooner. Sim- 
ilarly the Navy might recommend 
construction of a nuclear-powered 
destroyer despite the relatively high 
cost. Or the Army in setting up its 
newly-designed Pentomic Organi- 
zations, may press for new kinds of 
equipment, such as the “mechanical 
mule” in place of jeeps which have 
been standard since World War II. 

Many of these decisions hurt 
someone. In the guided missile pro- 
gram, where some of the less prom- 
ising weapons were weeded out, 
cancellation of one prime contract 
with North American Aviation set 
off a chain reaction wiping out 2,680 
contracts with North American’s 
network of sub-contractors. Or even 
in a “stretchout” where the prime 
manages to survive, he may pull 
work back from the subs in an 
effort to keep his own organization 
busy. 

Even in the expanding areas, the 
competition for the important con- 


tracts is certain to intensify. In the 


guided missile program, for ex- 


incerely yours 
Sincerely y : ample, at least three major indus- 


/ tries are deeply involved, awaiting 
[NaC f some indication of how the new 
Frank §. Green secretary will rule. 


SPARROW ADVERTISING AGENCY 





IF YOU BUY SPACE ON THE BASIS OF RESULTS— 


Is America’s dynamic sales-producing publication on your media 
list? Satisfied advertisers all over the country are thanking their 
agencies for proposing The Wall Street Journal as the backbone of 
their sales promotion campaigns. The Journal gets your message to 
the men who look for new ideas, products and services. With a keen 
interest in what you offer, and ample means to buy it, The Journal 
reader is a top prospect. Put him at the head of your “call” list by 
putting The Journal at the head of your media list. When you 
advertise in The Wall Street Journal, something real/y happens! 


CIRCULATION: 488,156 


Any reduction of Army participa- 
tion in missile work would hit the 
automobile industry, which is iden- 
tified with Army projects in the 
field. On the other hand each in- 
crease in Air Force influence is 
important to the aircraft industry, 
because the Air Force tends to 
place its prime contracts with air- 
plane manufacturers. Moreover, 
there is still a third contender in 
this struggle: the electronics indus- 
try. On the ground that more than 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N. W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 50% of a missile is _ electronic, 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 





spokesmen for this industry argue 
that prime 
guided missile ought to rest with an 
electronics producer. 


responsibility for a 


Fizzling boom .. If these strategic 
considerations were not in them- 
selves sufficiently confusing for a 
newcomer just arrived from the 
ranks of industry, Mr. McElroy is 
also being warned that the level of 
spending he selects is certain to 
have a significant impact on busi- 
ness conditions. Excessive spending 
would be inflationary; however he 
is also cautioned that drastic cut- 
backs would be a hardship for many 
companies at a time when a general 
slackening of the industrial goods 
boom may be setting in. 

Recent studies by the Department 
of Commerce and the Securities 
Exchange Commission show the 
rate of investment in plant and 
equipment has leveled off, and is 
not likely to rise during the rest of 
1957 above the levels reached in the 
second quarter. Moreover, a study 
of appropriations for future invest- 
ment carried out by Newsweek and 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows business men gen- 
erally are cautious about further 
investment in 1958, and that a re- 
duction in expenditures is indicated. 

Meanwhile, this easing of indus- 
trial demand might be accentuated, 
it is argued, by the sharp curtail- 
ment carried out by Newsweek and 
has been underway since mid-year. 
From a rate of $42 billion on an 
annual basis in second quarter 1957, 
the pace of defense spending is 
slated to drop to $38 billion by the 
end of the year. Since the total 
defense budget for a 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1958, is sup- 
posed to remain under $38 billion, it 
now appears that the rate of spend- 
ing may have to dwindle to as little 
as $34 billion in the first part of 
1958 in order to offset the “over- 
spending” that has taken place be- 
fore the rate was curtailed to the 


$38 billion level. 


Advertising allowance .. In at 
least one area, however, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy should feel completely at 
home. For among the matters on 
his desk for decision is a proposal 
to revise the standards of cost used 
for pricing the things the defense 


organizations buy. And one of the 
important provisions of this new 
cost standard, it is said, is a new 
policy on advertising which gives 
official sanction for the first time to 
a limited amount of general insti- 
tutional advertising by companies 
involved in defense work. 

On the basis of policies adopted 
in the early days of World War II 
the government has long recognized 
the validity of reasonable expendi- 
tures by defense contractors for 
institutional ads which contribute to 
the support of essential business 
and technical journals. But it has 
drawn a firm line against com- 
pensating 
pense incurred in order to keep 
their names before the general pub- 
lic. 


manufacturers for ex- 


A new proposal now being con- 
sidered reportedly would recognize 
ads “for the purpose of developing 
subcontracting sources,” or ads 
“which place the contractor's name 
before the public in order to main- 
tain the contractor’s well being in a 
commercial entity.” 


As a safeguard against wasteful 
institutional advertising at public 
expense, the proposed cost stand- 
ards contain limitations designed to 
confine the institutional advertising 
benefit to commercial firms which 
have been forced to withdraw from 
their normal markets. These re- 
strictions are sufficiently stringent 
so that Allen Smythe, specialist on 
procurement affairs, reports in 
Aeronautical Purchasing that the 
standards have already cleared as- 
sistant secretary for defense E. Per- 
kins McGuire and defense comp- 
troller Wilfred J. McNeil. Final 
approval was withheld by former 
secretary Wilson after the Air Force 
and Navy expressed concern about 
cost. But this is the kind of question 
which Mr. McElroy ought to be able 
to resolve with complete self as- 
surance. ° 


Advertisement 


WHEN IS A LEAD 


NOT A LEAD? 


Many an inquiry has no more fu- 
ture than a china egg. The pay-off 
is in conversion to sales. When you 
advertise in The Wall Street Journal, 
you ll get inquiries that have life to 
them, because they come from the 
most active, doing-est, buying-est au- 
dience ever assembled by one daily 


publication. 


No matter what your industry 1s, 
chances are Wall Street Journal read- 
ers use more of those products than 
anybody else. They're with the com- 
panies that make construction news, 
set the pace for new processes, pio- 
neer with new systems, trailblaze 
with new procedures. And when they 
read your ad, it can be the prelude to 


the biggest sale you've ever made. 


Oddly enough, despite the better 
calibre of Journal inquiries, The 
Journal usually produces more of 
them, too. More than one testimonial 
has come from a Journal advertiser 
whose records show that The Journal 
wasn't only low in cost per inquiry 
... but actually produced more in- 
quiries . . . and to top it off, produced 


more conversions. 


Sound like what you're looking 
for? Why not check into all The 
Journal advantages? Call, write 
or visit a Journal advertising sales 


office. (See opposite page). 
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Boots by U. = Rubbe r 


Printed on Kimberly Clark Hifect Enamel 80 Ib. basis 





ACCENT 
ON 
WHITE... 


There are almost as many shades of white as 
there are grades of paper. And few will 
ever agree on which is best. Usually the final 
decision is made on the basis of how good 
it makes printed halftones appear. Whiteness 
controlled for outstanding halftone printability 
is just one of the many fine qualities you'll 
find in Kimberly-Clark papers. Every sheet is 
engineered to meet the demands of modern printing, 
with a careful balance of dimensional] stability, 
opacity, strength and finish. It will pay to 
compare Kimberly-Clark Printing Papers 
in any way you choose—including their cost. 


Everything comes to life 
on Kimberly-Clark papers 
for Lithography .. . Prentice Offset Enamel 


Lithofect Offset Enamel ¢ Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset ¢ Kimberly Opaque 


for Letterpress .. . Hifect Enamel 
Trufect Enamel ¢ Multifect Coated Book 


Kimberly Clark 
PRINTING PAPERS DIC) 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation » Neenah, Wisconsin 








Write for our latest file folder of 4-color printed 
samples with complete information on each 
Kimberly-Clark Printing Paper—a valuable 

reference for every buyer of printing. 





FOR DOW CORNING 





Application story 
in house organ 
opens new market 


A simple, one-paragraph applica- 
tion story in its employe publication 
has opened the door to an untapped 
new market for the Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich. 

The story was an announcement 
that Colgate-Palmolive had bought 
Shoe Saver, Dow 

resistant silicone 


750 bottles of 
Corning’s water 
leather treatment, to preserve its 
salesmen’s brief cases. 

This notice was then picked up 
by the editor of “Salesman’s Mem- 
ory Jogger,’ a pocket-sized mem- 


book of 
“Jogger” 


“success 
requested 


orandum sales 
stories.” The 
permission to pass the “do-it-your- 
self’ tip to the more than 2,000 
firms which purchase the book for 
their salesmen. The article from 
the “Jogger’s” July issue read: 
“How does your brief case or 
sample kit look to a customer when 
you slap it down on his desk? If it’s 
getting a little shabby, and fails to 
do you credit, try an application of 
Shoe Save1 Don’t let the gap 
between shoes and brief cases 
throw you. Both are made of leath- 
er, and Shoe Saver will improve the 
appearance and lengthen the life of 


anything made of leather.” 


Moebius band makes very 
clever (we think) promotion 


Ever play with a Moebius band? 

It is a puzzle which has baffled 
ordinary people—and many mathe- 
maticians—for many centuries. A 
Moebius band is a simple band of 
pape! 
two bands of paper linked together. 


which, when cut, becomes 


A Moebius band with a single twist 
becomes a piece of paper having 
only one side and one edge. 


This is because well, first of all, 
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getting back to the beginning, there 
are three basic Moebius band twists. 
They produce six different amazing 
results after cutting. Mathemati- 
cians understand why. 

The people at State Equipment 
Co., Harrisburg, 
used industrial equipment, may or 


Pa., which sells 


may not understand Moebius bands 
but they understand State Equip- 
ment promotion. 
A recent State 
promotion piece begins with a brief 


Equipment Co. 


history of Moebius bands, and then 
the release points out the following 
facts: 

“Like the Moebius band, a piece 
of used equipment may look con- 
vincingly good to the eye .. . but 
can turn out as something entirely 
different later. Often, a 
which looks worn or weathered can 
be sound as a bell mechanically. 


machine 















































Co-op project 
Redstone missile, Chrysler Corp 


“That's why it’s so important to 
buy used construction equipment 
from a distributor you know and 
trust. The chances are much better 
that you'll get what you ask for.” 

Attached to the release are sev- 
eral sample Moebius bands and an 
instruction sheet for using the M. 
Let’s see now “Because the 
Moebius band, with a single twist. 


becomes 


Distributors aid in solving 
distributor problems 

Few persons have a better insight 
into the distributor’s problems than 
the distributor. So, when Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 
formed its 10-man Distributor Ad- 
visory Council, it was sure to make 
at least six of the counsellors dis- 
tributors. The other four are top 
FWSE&M officials. 

The following are the principal 
accomplishments at the first meet- 
ing of the council: 

1. The council was formally organ- 
ized, and membership and meeting 
plans were adopted to make it a 
permanent body to review and pro- 
vide counsel on FWS&M_ policies 
regularly. 

2. FWS&M sales policies, set forth 


Continued on page 100 
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As sonst 


In addition to cooperating on the building of the Army’s 


the Ford Instrument division of 


Sperry Rand Corp., have worked out an arrangement on the publicity 


from the missile’s showing at New York’s Grand Central Terminal. Al- 


though Chrysler put on and paid for the show, it gave Ford exclusive 


rights on business paper publicity 
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Double Your Cg e... Sell Faster 


Chemical 
Engineering 





EF 
NE 


ERING WILL PUBLISH 26 TIMES A YEAR. Now 


lars 


t and Keep i v 


FECTIVE JANUARY 1958, CHEMICAL ENGI- 
DI 


p est concentrated audience 

; _ . 7 } f 

I Key chemical engineers 1n industry on your side of the 
ecision twice as oiten 





an unprecedented rate of 
ularly dramatic areas: 
aceuticals, pl a Thorough in all ¢ 
MICAL ENGINEERING’s solid technical coverage of pet 
refining, for example, was a strong 


Petroleum Processing. Already 
ngineering magazine in these fields, only CE’s broad 
‘ealisticaily ant and meet their expanding 
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Biweekly frequency means 28 more editorial co! 
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be placed on growth areas like petrochemicals while 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 96C 


in a comprehensive written state- 
ment, were studied in detail. 


3. Criticisms of aspects of FWS&M 
operating procedures and practices, 
with suggestions for improvement, 
were voiced frankly and construc- 
tively by members of the council. 


4. Though not stated, but obviously 
a definite accomplishment: The dis- 
tributors were given an added sense 
of “belonging” through this repre- 
undoubtedly 
have a healthy effect on sales. 


sentation. This will 


Fish dial promotion angles 
for the fisherman 

Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, is making sure the big 
one doesn’t get away. 

Following up a recent (IM, Aug., 
p. 45) two-color promotion which 
follows the fishy theme, ie, 
“Angling for greater profits? Miller 
letterpress and offset 
equipment can take the slack out 
of your line and increase the size 
of your catch,” Miller has sent out 


high-speed 


They‘re saying things about us . 


a Kimes fish dial which “predicts” 
the best daily hours for fishing. 
Says the copy: “When you’re ang- 
ling for a greater catch, consult the 
fish dial. When you’re angling for 
greater profits, consult Miller.” 


Best kind of contest: 
no strings attached 


Here’s a contest without box tops, 
jingles, sales quotas or any other 
“strings.” 

It’s being held by Standard Equip- 
ment, New Holland, Pa., manufac- 
turer of dairy barn equipment, in an 
attempt to take a leading position 
in the dairy barn equipment field in 
14 states. The contest is in the form 
of a search for the favorite dairy 
barn equipment dealer. 

The winning dealer (the one with 
the most dairy farmer votes) and 
his wife will fly to Paris for a two- 
week, all-paid vacation. Though 
sponsored and paid for by Standard, 
even competitive dealers are urged 
to participate. Dealers are not re- 
quired to purchase equipment, 
achieve sales quotas or obligate 
themselves in any way. 

Because of this playing down of 


CLEANING & PICKLING 


. Favorable comment about your company, products 


and services in the editorial columns of a business paper is valuable promotion in itself. 
But Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., Detroit manufacturer of electroplating and metal 
processing equipment, is going one step further by putting out a 16-page, direct- 
mail piece with a recap of the editorial attention it has received. The editorial scrap- 
book includes the cover of the publication running the story, a half tone of the story, 
and an offer to mail complete reprints of the story if the reprints are available. 
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Speed symbol “Swifty Service,’’ a 
new personality to be featured by 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Mad., 
in all advertising and sales promotion 
of the product service division, sym- 
bolizes the “prompt, efficient service”’ 
offered to users of B&W electric tools. 


the competitive angle, Standard is 
receiving heavy support from dairy 
breed associations, vocational ag- 
riculture leaders and allied barn 
equipment manufacturers. 


Direct mail piece has 
plenty of zip 

Naturally, Graphic Service, Day- 
ton, O., being a direct mail special- 
ist, would want its own direct mail 
promotion to have a lot of zip. And 
it does. 

The self mailer has one of the 
most unique gimmicks to come 
along in a long time: a zippered 
business reply card. The plastic 
zipper zips off the return card at- 
tached at the bottom of the mailer. 

In addition, the zipper theme is 
used throughout the copy: “What 
ever happened to the hook and eye, 
the button, the lace, the elastic 
band? They have been zipped out 
of sight. And so it is with the catch- 
as-catch-can, home-made, often- 
delayed, troublesome direct mail 
advertising that many companies 
used to do internally. When your 
direct mail is turned over to spec- 
ialists, it’s done slicker, quicker, 
easier .. . like a zipper. Pulls better 
too.” 7 





Railway Operating and Financial Results 


nepomation Appointments 
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railways 
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Mainly About Railway People 


Top readership in Canada’s 
transportation industry 


Canadian Transportation is a magazine that is read by the 
top men in the industry it serves . . . . and Starch Editorial 


Readership Service proved the point when a sample survey 





of top railway officials across the country was recently com- 
pleted. ONLY vice-presidents, top purchasing men, mechani- 


cal and engineering officers, and executives were interviewed. 


This is the kind of readership that Canadian Transportation 


gets every issue. It’s the kind of readership that encourages 





the advertiser — because he knows he’s in a book that is read Counties 


— not thrown away or filed on a dusty shelf and forgotten. Transportation 


The book also has an amazingly high renewal percentage Tomorrow's Cralismen 
— up to June this year 89.4% of the paid subscribers renewed 


direct to the publisher. 
b 


EDITORIAL 


Canadian Transportation serves every branch of the industry, 
and serves them all well. Even more important, for the ad- 

anes %o 
vertiser, is the fact that this magazine gets the kind of reader- NOTED 80 


ship that is dramatically illustrated on this page. RS 65 
| RM 5I 





Canadian Transportation 


A HUGH C MACLEAN Publication 
1450 Don Mills Road Don Mills, Ontario. 





FIRST 8 MONTHS OF 1957 ... as reported in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ... 


ROADS and STREETS 
still leads the Construction Field 


in Advertising Increase, 1957 over 1956 


ROADS AND 29 ", 
artist 0 





* * 2 i 
This Top Increase Is no accident! Why Reach only Part of the 
| . ao HIGHWAY MARKET? 
ROADS and STREETS is the one national construction publica- 


. . . . . . = et Circulation duplication study shows these facts: 
tion which tailors its circulation and editorial coverage to fit ROADS AND STREETS reaches 16,398 Highway- 


the highway-heavy construction market. Heavy Contractor firms in the United States. 

The new highway construction program . . . the largest public 51 or 8,292 firms are not reached by 
aia : ; on OQ CONSTRUCTION METHODS 

works program in history . . . will require billions of dollars 


in construction equipment, materials and services . . . 49% - 2 by 


and A] or 6,778 firms are not reached by 
% CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
more and more advertisers are turning to ROADS and STREETS 


: : 35 or 5,753 firms are not reached by 
for the most complete, most effective, and most economical O CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
coverage of this $100 billion market. 











Join the leading U. S. manufacturers of 
construction equipment and materials .. . Advertise in 


ROADS and STREETS, 22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
A Gillette Publication 


For additional information on Circulati Duplication, 
Market Coverage, Readership Preference, see your 
ROADS AND STREETS representative, or write direct. 
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by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


COM PANY 


communicatio 


“Seema, 





READERS SPEAK UP 





Mail readership 
surveys CAN 
get results 


= There are several encouraging 
signs in the field of readership sur- 
veys in industry these days. Per- 
haps the most hopeful of all is that 
readers have suddenly become vo- 
cal, 

In the old days of surveying, you 
were obliged to extract opinions 
like teeth. Readers sat resentfully 
on their viewpoints, refusing to 
budge. The typical reader greeted 
the surveyor with a defiant, “Go 
ahead—read my mind” attitude. 
This is all happily past. 

Although the face-to-face type of 
interview—the personal, depth type 
—is still rated by the professionals 
as the best, some ground is being 
gained by the survey-by-mail ad- 
herents. The advantage of the man- 
to-man probe is that the questioner 
is able to dig for reasons behind 
reader thinking; the surveyor-by- 
mail can only hope that the re- 
spondent will take the time to ex- 
plain a criticism. 


Too much driving . . The by-mail 
survey is particularly helpful to the 
publishers of external journals. It’s 
one thing to take a cross-section 
sampling of employe opinion, for 
example, because your audience is 
grouped. The publisher of a dealer 
magazine for operators of service 
stations, on the other hand, has a 
robust problem. A canvasser on a 
personal survey would have a lot of 
driving to do, and he would be 
compelled to take his chances on 
catching the ear of a man who 
might be busy at the pump or at- 
tentive to the grease pit. Here the 
by-mail survey proves its worth. 


One of the better external publi- 
cation surveys has recently been 
completed by Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio. Editor L. J. Straits, of the 
company’s “Progressive Dealer,” 
decided to do some depth-probing 
by mail and has come up with some 
edifying responses. This was a low 
cost effort and productive of worth 
while results. The response of 7% 
will strike some as being less than 
spectacular, but actually it’s some- 
what above average for this type of 
survey. 


Jumbo post card... Strait’s slick, 
slightly oversize monthly of 24 
pages in two colors carried the 
questionnaire as a centerfold in- 
sert, in jumbo post card size. (The 
respondent needed only to fill it in, 
fold it and mail it in on the busi- 
ness reply card). 

What editor Straits unfolded is 
perhaps not as significant as the 
questions he asked. He dug artfully 
for answers to some of the ques- 
tions other interrogators forget un- 
til the survey is in the mail. An ex- 
ample: Does the “Dealer” reach 
the reader in good _ condition? 
(Only 1% said it didn’t). 

Straits wheedled: out some gen- 
uine tips for an editor, if his own 
findings can be more or less gen- 
erally applied to the field, as we 
think they can: Readers like a 
monthly schedule, for example. 
Less than half want a binder for 
it. Two-thirds prefer a station to 
a home mailing. About a third of 
the families read it. 

What about subject preferences? 
Self-improvement articles led the 
list—how to cut station losses, 
avoid customer damage claims, 
save on business taxes, etc. Sales 
psychology and customer reaction 
articles came second, followed by 
material on company products and 
seasonal sales articles. 


They like newsletters ... Do 
readers want signed ar- 
president, 


“Dealer” 
ticles by Sohio’s vice 
general manager of division sales, 
retail sales manager, etc.? A sur- 
prising 71% said they do. There is 
strong sentiment for a timely news- 
letter page, and readers would like 
information on such things as im- 
portant automotive changes, up- 
coming advertising and sales cam- 
paigns and trends in the petroleum 
industry. There is strong sentiment 
too for “ideas at work”—successful 
service station tricks of the trade. 
The questions that invited com- 
ment drew plenty, most of it fa- 
vorable and nearly all of it con- 
structive. Count the editor lucky 
who can come up with literally 
dozens of article suggestions from 
readers. Editor Straits was lucky. 
Here are some of the ideas that 
welled forth from the survey: By- 
line articles by salesmen who are 
out on the firing line . . . Impor- 
tance of advertising in the stations 
. . . Something in each issue about 
an accessory that we can sell hard 
for one month (spark plugs one 
month, etc.) . . . More about profits 
less about give-away aad free serv- 
ice . . . Photo of oldest car serviced 
each month . . . More stories on 
successful dealers and how they 
became successes . . . Home life of 
Continued on page 104 





Progre ssive 





Pulls ideas . . ‘Progressive Dealer,’ 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio monthly ex- 
ternal (cover shown), extracted helpful 
ideas from dealers with jumbo insert 
questionnaire. 
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nly AIR FORCE 


Reaches the Whole Airpower Market 
The Men Who Manage Airpower 
The Men Who Make Airpower 

The Men Who Know Airpower 


Air Force now guarantees 


60,000 


PAID CIRCULATION 





25,000 Air Force officers on active duty—the men 
who manage airpower now—the men who will man- 
age airpower for as many years as anyone can fore- 
see, read AIR FORCE. 

10,000 top management executives in the airpower 
industry—the men who make airpower—read AIR 
FORCE for the insight it gives them into years- 
ahead Air Force thinking. This key industrial 
readership is paid for at the full subscription rate, 
individually-addressed, individually-delivered. 

16,500 AF Reserve and Air National Guard officers 
—men who know airpower—men who play a vital 
part in Air Force mobilization plans—men who have 
tremendous influence on grassroots thinking about 
airpower, read AIR FORCE. 

PLUS a bonus of 10,000 civilian leaders at the 
community level—all of them vitally interested in 
the progress of airpower—all of them paid AIR 
FORCE readers. 

To reach the men who manage today’s airpower— 
the men who are now planning tomorrow’s weapons 
systems—you need remember only AIR FORCE. 





For rates, reservations, mechanical requirements, 
write or call any of our advertising offices. 


SANFORD A. WOLF, 
Advertising Director 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7635 
URBEN FARLEY & COMPANY 
120 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-3074 
HUGH K. MYERS, Manager 
685 S. Carondelet Street 
los Angeles, Calif. 
DUnkirk 2-6858 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 103 


a dealer . . . Helpful accounting 
aids . . . Series of articles which 
would underscore the importance 
of sound management techniques— 
accounting, inventory control etc. 

. More facts about our competi- 
tors and their products... As much 
detail as possible about new prod- 
ucts . . . Example photos of well- 
kept outlets. 


Dealers want to speak .. In one 
question Straits invited reader sug- 
gestions on ways in which his “Pro- 
gressive Dealer” can help improve 
communications between Sohio and 
its dealers. The answers in many 
cases were thoughtful: Give the 
dealers a chance to speak up in 
the publication . . . Start a sug- 
gestion system .. . Start a monthly 
dealers’ round-table discussion— 
select different dealers each month 
and have discussions with manage- 
ment ... Publish a brief column 
asking for dealer comments on var- 
ious topics, and print acknowledge- 
ment of dealers’ replies . . . In- 
clude a self-addressed card in is- 
sues of the magazine inviting com- 
ment . . . Include a questionnaire 
or “gripe” blank . . . An idea col- 
umn... Letters to the editor... 
A questions-and-answers depart- 
ment ... Prizes or awards for sell- 
ing tips, display and -service tips 
... Firm up communications gen- 
erally between the dealer and the 
management, by encouraging two- 
way communication. 

A significant outgrowth of the 
Sohic questionnaire was the evi- 
dence it produced that dealers want 
to have more information, a great- 
er feeling of participation. One 
dealer suggested a company profit- 
sharing stock purchase plan for 
dealers. Another proposed a series 
of articles explaining the duties and 
relationship of different members of 
the Sohio family, such as the deal- 
er and dealer salesman. Still an- 
other asked that articles be pub- 
lished on pricing, margins, etc., to 
bring the story of company opera- 
tions more closely into the lives of 
the dealers. “Give more informa- 
tion of the type that is given to 
employes,” one of the readers pro- 
posed. 





Helpers, too .. The role of the 
dealer employe in the scheme of 
things came in for some helpful 
comment. One respondent sug- 
gested the magazine run a series of 
“know-how articles that can be 
used for helper training.” Another 
feels that the magazine, now mailed 
only to dealers, might profitably 
be sent also to dealer helpers. There 
was a suggestion that extra copies 
be sent to dealers for possible dis- 
tribution in key places. 

Not every idea dumped in the 
lap of editor Straits was a bell- 
ringer. Many of them the editor 
had already considered. Some will 
prove impractical. The fact remains, 
however, that the survey took the 
lid off the operation, invited every- 
one in to speak his piece. The 
morale-boosting effect of this sur- 
vey is clear to anyone. 

If good surveys (and the Sohio 
survey was a good one) accomplish 
nothing more, they will at least 
firm up the relationship between 
company headquarters and_ the 
reader. They accomplish these mis- 
sions among the plant employe 
group in attitude surveys. Among 
dealers, who operate far away from 
headquarters and who grow some- 
times moody and resentful in their 
isolation, the good survey can work 
wonders. 

The editor, often chained to his 
desk by press of duties and unable 
to mingle adequately with his read- 
ers, is the prime beneficiary of a 
resultful survey. He has before him 
a frank audit of his own perform- 
ance, sometimes a little cool and 
often a bit too objective, but gen- 
erally dependable. Cf 








Cancel all my appointments, Miss 
Pringle. 





A GREAT 
Ids MEANS OF 
PARR COMMUNICATION 














ALEXANDER’S HORN 


Alexander the Great roused his armies with this mighty 
trumpet. Today, it takes more than trumpets to stir customers 
into action. 

Reply-O-Letter calls for action, and gets it... from 30% to 
40% more than any other kind of direct mail. 

What’s more, Reply-O-Letter, the letter with a Built-In reply 
card, costs less. Less than a processed letter, less than a multi- 
graphed filled-in letter — only a scant 10% more in the mail 
than a printed letter. Yet it out-performs all three by a 
victorious margin. 

What else do you get with Reply-O-Letter? You get the plus 
service of a creative staff of writers and artists, placed at 
your disposal. There is no charge for this help. But naturally, 
it can be offered only to those who can use direct mail in 
reasonable quantities. 

Our new booklet, “The 3 R’s of Direct 

Mail” is yours, free for the asking. 

Write today. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
7 Central Park West 
New York 23, New York 


SALES OFFICES: BOSTON e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT e¢ TORONTO 
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What purchasing executives need is... 


Vital Market. 


“To purchasing executives, 


lost time adds up in dollars.” 


“Purchasing agents are acutely concerned with 
quality, price and supply situations . . . materials, 
labor and operating costs. If we could get the 
data affecting these important factors in one place 
every week ... the time saved would help us do 


our job better!” 


Lawrence R. Gardner. Purchasing Manager, 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 
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“I'd like to know 


tomorrow’s market today.” 


“Every purchasing executive needs significant 
information on a regular basis . . . raw materials, 
prices, trends. The ideal way to get these facts 
while they are still usable would be to read about 


them, regularly, in one place.” 


Kenneth MacDonald, Purchasing Agent, 
The Ruberoid Co. 





Information- 


for making quick decisions!” 


v IS statement is representative of 
the paramount need of purchasing 
executives in business. 

Now PURCHASING WEEK, a rapid- 
fire weekly, will fill this BIG GAP—in 
time to be usable. It will cover areas of 
greatest interest to purchasing execu- 
tives: price and supply trends, new 
materials and products, news affecting 
purchasing, Washington and the World, 
current business economics, “*how-to” 
feature stories—and more. 

PURCHASING WEEK is your oppor- 
tunity to make weekly contact with the 
important men who are most concerned 
with industrial buying. If you have a 
timely story of product quality, price 


or service, announcements of new 


equipment or literature, news of 
changes in processes or production 
methods, PURCHASING WEEK is the 


place to tell it regularly in 1958. 





First issue: 
Monday, January 6, 1958 


Initial distribution: 
25,000 purchasing executives 


10%" x 14%" type page on coated 
stock, accepting standard 
space units of advertising 


For tull details anda 
sample ‘pilot’ issue, contact 
your McGraw-Hill office. 











... calling every week on the man your salesman must contact! 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’'’S NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Sell Industry 


with Industry's Directory 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


HIGHEST INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 


MacRAE’S gives approximately 
18% more industrial coverage than 
the next largest directory circula- 
tion, and 67% greater coverage 
per issue than the third directory 
in the field, according to latest 
audited circulation figures. 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial circu- 
lation will be 21,500 guaranteed ... 
an all time high for directories for 
the fourth straight year! 


HIGH LEVEL USERS 


MacRAE’S takes your product 
story to engineering, production 
and purchasing executives of 
proven authority in important in- 
dustrial firms. Only these decision- 
makers are eligible to receive 
MacRAE’S. 


HIGH FREQUENCY USE 


84% of the industrial decision mak- 
ers receiving it rate the BLUE 
BOOK their primary purchasing 
reference. A new survey reveals 
21,519 executive references to 
MacRARE’S per average working 
day. Reserve your space in the 
1958 MacRARE’S now . .. or have 
your agency do it. 


New Inquiry ~~ 


Record Book yours a 
for the asking. Le 
MacRAE’S 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 
BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PROBLEMS 


FOR GROUP IDEAS 





Here’s a list of 
brainstorming 
source material 


# A year ago this past July, I read 
your column on brainstorming, and 
since that time, I’ve been following 
IM’s Brain- 


storming” series. 


“Barnstorming with 

I’ve also read Alex Osborn’s book, 
“Your Creative Power.” The brain- 
storming technique, I believe, can 
helpful to our 
executives and creative people. 


be quite account 


Accordingly, I plan to set up a 
staff 


solely to learning 


meetings devoted 
(and applying) 


the technique of brainstorming. No 


series of 


doubt there has been considerable 
written on the subject. 

Can you suggest books and pa- 
pers that might be helpful to us in 
excursion into the 
realm of group ideation? Thanks 


.. . Advertising Agency President. 


our planned 


= Yes, quite a bit of material is 
available on the subject of brain- 
storming. One good source is the 
Creative Education Foundation, 
1614 Rand Building, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
(Its function is “to serve as a clear- 
ing-house to facilitate the advance- 
ment of creative thinking and the 
tech- 
niques..especially brainstorming.) 

The 


any of the following items free of 


operational use of creative 


foundation offers a copy of 
charge on written request: 

© A.A.JILE. Report: A summary of 
ideas produced by brainstorm pan- 
els at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Editors. 

e Brainstorm Manual: Outline of 
procedures as developed over a 17- 
year Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. 

e Brainstorm Principles: A reprint 


period by 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


of the chapter in “Applied Imagina- 
tion” (by adman Osborn) which 
outlines the basic principles and 
procedures of brainstorming. 
© Examination: Copy of the tests 
used at the University of Buffalo 
for measuring student progress in 
creative thinking courses. 
© The Third Year: A summary of 
progress in the Creative Education 
Foundation’s effort to encourage a 
more creative trend in education. 
® Goals of Education: A _ leaflet 
condensing an article by Dr. John 
B. Wilbur of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology on the need 
of more emphasis on creativity. 
® Goldner Report: A case history 
relative to the training of leaders 
for creative thinking courses in 
Owens, Ill. Prepared by Dr. B. B. 
Goldner, Dean of Business Admin- 
istration, La Salle College. 
@ M.I.T. Check-List: Catalog of 
idea-spurring questions prepared 
by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This is an illustrated 
booklet of 32 pages, size 214x3”. 
@ Reader’s Digest Reprint: Con- 
densation of front-page article in 
Wall Street Journal concerning the 
use of brainstorming. 
® Manual of Instruction: A work- 
ing outline for the kind of course 
conducted in over 1,000 educational 
institutions, business organizations, 
etc. 
@ University Institute: Report of 
Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Creative Problem-Solving Institute 
at the University of Buffalo. 
® Ways to Be More Creative: 
Script of half-hour talk to orient 
students and others before starting 
courses or before beginning brain- 
storming. (Slides for this talk may 
be purchased . . see below.) 
@ Youtz Report: A study by Dr. 
Richard Youtz on the psychological 
background of the principles and 
procedures set forth in the Osborn 
Continued on page 110 





JANUARY DIRECTORY ISSUE 


...the center of attention for those who count 


in the 


Industrial-large building 
field 


* CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


* ENGINEERS 


n INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
* ENGINEERS 


in a) wane 


Here’s where they * go when looking for sources of supply. 
The January Directory Issue of HEATING, PIPING & 
AIR CONDITIONING. 

How can you be sure? Well, just ask your customers and 
prospects as we did. 9 out of every 10 of our subscribers (all 
paid — ABC) report they use this issue when specifying and 
buying — in many cases as olten as every week. 

On the right you'll see why. Full of up-to-date, authorita- 
tive material, HP & AC’s January Directory is the only com- 
plete, field-specialized Buyers’ Guide to this market. 

It makes sense to make capital of such an opportunity. 
Go “all out.” Show your complete line, introduce your 1958 
program with a flourish, list your reps, wholesalers, or branch 
offices. In short, play this issue for all its substantial worth. 
There's no better place for EXTRA effort — a spread, mul- 
tiple pages, an insert. 


Regular rates apply ... . . December 10 closing date 


Contains 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in this field, and manufacturers 
of each. 

© 
Names and addresses of all the manu- 
facturers. 

= 
A listing of all known trade names, 
cross-referenced. 

td 
A guide to the products advertised in 
this issue and the manufacturers’ names. 

2 


Normal editorial content of a regular 
issue — including the official Journal of 
the ASHAE— plus valuable reference 
data sheets. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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in addition 10 forging large gear peed ly 
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The Greatest Name in Forging Hammers 

















With Steel Processing and Conversion 


you buy full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating industries 


Your advertising budget is buying full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating market when you use Steel Processing 
and Conversion. It reaches over 7,500 key buying authorities 
each month. Circulation is audited by BPA. 

Steel Processing and Conversion is recognized as the tech- 
nological authority for the steel fabricating industries. It’s 
edited exclusively for operating personnel in plants and shops 
engaged in the forging, pressworking, heat treating, stamping, 
forming, welding and conversion of steel. No other business 
publication covers the forging and stamping industries so thor- 
oughly yet so economically. 

Your best advertising buy is Steel Processing and Conversion 
if you sell to fabricators of steel. It’s the publication they read 
and rely upon. 

For full information on how you can put the selling ability of 
Steel Processing and Conversion to work for you, write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
and CONVERSION 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building « Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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PROBLEMS. . 
continued from p. 108 


textbook, “Applied Imagination.” 

If you require a quantity of any 
of the above listed materials, the 
Creative Education Foundation will 
quote a non-profit price. 

There is also additional material 
available on the subject which can 
be purchased. You may order the 
following materials from the fol- 
lowing sources: 
© Applied Imagination: This text- 
book should be purchased direct 
from the College Department ot 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The single copy 
price is $3.75. The educational dis- 
count for quantity is 20%. 
® Brainstorm Kit: This consists of 
12 charts adaptable for flannel- 
boards, a script providing words 
and activities for running brain- 
storm sessions, a manual of pro- 
cedure and instructions as to cre- 
ative evaluation and follow-up, 12 
reprints of chapter on brainstorming 
from Alex F. Osborn’s “Applied 
Imagination,” an orientation sheet, 
and a bell. Order from Hile-Dam- 
roth, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17. $25.00 per kit. 
® Gold Mine Between Your Ears: 
A 24-page booklet, size 442x7”. This 
capsules in cartoons and captions 
the elements of creative thinking. 
General Motors bought 330,000 
copies for distribution to rank and 
file employes. Order direct from 
Ticonderoga Publishers, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Prices range 
from 20c apiece for 10 copies, to 6c 
apiece for 5,000 copies. 
© Harvard Report: “Imagination — 
Undeveloped Resource” (114 pages, 
paper-bound). Order direct from 
Creative Training Associates, P.O. 
Box 913, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. The price is $7.50 per 
copy. ($6.50 each if two or more are 
ordered.) This report is by a gradu- 
ate student research team at Har- 
vard Business School. It surveys a 
wide field. 

e Slides: These illustrate the talk, 
“Ways to Be More Creative,” men- 
tioned above. Order direct from 
Sherwin Greenberg, 60 Mechanic 
Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. The price is 
$20.00 per set of 58 colored film 
slides, size 2x2”. CT 





















wasted 


Supposedly it was John Wanamaker who said, when 
he was told that half his advertising was wasted, ‘‘Of 
course, but I don’t know which half.” 


He expressed a state of mind which is fairly wide- 
spread: a basic belief in the power of advertising, com- 
bined With a nagging doubt about the efficiency of 
one’s own aM¥ertising —and an uncomfortable helpless- 


ness about correcting the real or supposed deficiency. 


Sometimes this uncertainty is merely the result of 
a mistaken belief that advertising should, all by itself, 
perform sales miracles. But all too often it is founded 


on fact. 


There /s unnecessary waste in advertising, and there 
is unnecessary confusion about exactly where that 
waste is. Actually, however, it is not at all difficult to 
tell which half of your advertising is wasted. Or which 


25%, or which 75%. 


All you have to do is take a hard and realistic look 
at your advertising program—in relation to the total 
marketing job. If you look at it closely enough and ob- 
jectively enough—in the light of sales objectives, or 
the lack of them — the waste will be obvious. That part 


of your advertising is wasted which is: 


—not aimed at clearly defined and reasonably attain- 


able objectives 
—not built on sound and current market facts 


—not planned and written as part of an over-all 


marketing plan 


—nol coordinated with every other selling tool 


you use 


How to tell which halt of your 
advertising IS 















As an advertising agency, we do not believe in 
advertising for its own sake, or in advertising without 
an objective. We do believe that advertising is no 
more or less than one of several very important and 


potentially powerful tools of marketing. 





Out of that philosophy has grown a method of ap- 
proaching client problems which goes a long way to 
insure that every advertising dollar not only works 
hard, but works in close teamwork with every other 


sales dollar. 


We are told that the Marsteller-Rickard Method is 
unusual. We are inclined to think that the method 
itself is not as unusual as the fact that we not only talk 
about it—we use it. Consistently, and with good re- 
sults. It has been published in booklet form and we 


will be happy to send you a copy. 


arsleller Kickard, 
G chhardt need, Ine 


ee VS ea et et NG 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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“High reader interest 


in verbless headlines!’ 


“There may be some raised eyebrows among the copywriters 
and their chiefs who battle to get action verbs into headlines— 
but our analysis shows conclusively that headlines with no 
verbs do well here,” says J. W. Rosberg, recognized readership 
research authority, and Vice President in Charge of Research, 
The Buchen Company. 


This is just one of the surprising and significant findings from 
a study of over 1200 Readex-rated advertisements in POWER 
ENGINEERING—a study underwritten by POWER ENGINEERING to 
help make the advertising in its pages even more effective. 


Facts about illustration content, use of color, length of copy, 
and many other facets of ad preparation are presented in the 
new booklet ‘“‘How to Improve Readex Interest Ratings in POWER 
ENGINEERING,” with charts, text and example advertisements. 


Ask for your copy of this new booklet 
rich in reader interest facts! 


Call the POWER ENGINEERING repre- 
sentative near you, or write Technical 
Publishing Company on your business 
letterhead. 


Power Engineering 


Technical Publishing Co., 308 E. James Street, Barrington, Illinois 
Publisher also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


Representatives: 


New York 17 Philadelphia San Francisco 5 Denver 2 


Joseph E. Halloran 
1613 Graybar Bidg. 
Murray Hill 5-3779 


Chicago 3 

Warren F. Saas 
110 S. Dearborn St. 
Dearborn 2-5453 


Ohio 

William L. Black 
1530 Ruth Ave. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


(Akron) Swandale 4-8736 


Oscar Wilds 

1235 Jericho Road 
Abington, Pa. 
Turner 7-6688 


Pittsburgh 19 
Robert R. Anderson 
404 Frick Bldg. 
Court 1-4878 


New England 
Charles R. Lippold 
5 Spring St. 
Riverside, Conn. 
Neptune 7-2210 


J. Leslie Meek 
McDonald-Thompson 
625 Market St. 
Yukon 6-0647 


Los Angeles 5 
Connie J. Grabb 
McDonald-Thompson 
3727 W. 6th St. 
Dunkirk 7-5391 


Seattle 1 

T. Harry Abney 
McDonald-Thompson 
1008 Western Ave. 
Elliott 3767 


Robert H. Heidersbach 
McDonald-Thompson 


222 Colorado National Bank Bidg. 


Keystone 4-4669 


Houston 6 

Frank N. Vickrey 
McDonald-Thompson 
3217 Montrose Bidg. 
Jackson 9-6711 


Tulsa 4 

Ted R. Trautman 
McDonald-Thompson 
2010 South Utica 
Riverside 3-1981 
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_ top management 


FORUM 


eS) 


How top executives help set 
industrial advertising budgets 


What is top management’s role in setting industrial advertising budg- 
ets? To find the answer to that question, IM asked top executives in 
several industrial companies. Their answers show that, in general, top 
management sets the broad objectives and the amount of advertising 
money it will take to achieve them. But there are interesting varia- 


tions .. 


How diversified 
company sets budget 


By F. S. Cornell 
Executive 
Vice-President 
A. O. Smith Corp. 


Milwaukee 


® In a diversified company such as 
ours, consisting of a dozen major 
operating divisions each producing 
and marketing a different product 
or a line of related products, the top 
management team necessarily func- 
tions at a broad policy level. Each 
division manager, of course, acts for 
and like central top management in 
his own area of responsibility. 
Therefore, in matters of direction 
to the advertising department and 
agency in preparing budgets, setting 
objectives, etc., the individual divi- 
sion manager determines the 
amount of funds required to effi- 
ciently operate each phase of his 
business, including the advertising 
investment, when he develops his 
over-all advance plan. He may, and 
frequently does, first consult with 
the marketing, sales and advertising 
specialists in establishing a realistic 
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and practical budget figure. At the 
same time he will propose the ob- 
jectives to be pursued and discuss 
them in detail to assure a full un- 
derstanding of what is to be ac- 
complished. But beyond that he is 
not directly involved in detailed 
elements of the budget which are 
the concern of the advertising and 
sales department and are worked 
out between them to best meet the 
specific goals and needs. 

At the corporate level, top man- 
agement also sets the expenditure, a 
fixed percentage of commercial 
sales volume, for the company’s 
general advertising and merchan- 
dising program. And it states its 
policy governing this expenditure 
as follows: 

1. Products selected to be featured 


should exemplify one of A. O. 
Smith’s exclusive processes. 


should be 
company 


2. Products selected 
strong contributors to 
profits. 


3. Products selected should possess 
a good future potential — justifying 
continued development investments 
by the company. 


To implement management policy 
in this respect the advertising de- 
partment must be sure a product 


meets at least two of these criteria 
to qualify for inclusion in the com- 
pany’s corporate level promotion. 
In addition, there are the usual 
stipulated corporate objectives 
which have been carefully worked 
out by the top management team to 
give direction and purpose to this 
effort and to provide bench marks 
for periodic measurement of prog- 
ress. 8 


Budget-setting is 
‘team operation’ 


By Alex P. Fox 
Vice-President 
Lincoln 
Engineering Co. 
Div. of McNeil 
Machine & 
Engineering Co. 
St. Louis 


= At Lincoln Engineering Co. we 
try to make the preparation of 
our advertising budget as much of 
a team operation as possible. 

Sales and advertising objectives 
are established by our marketing 
committee, consisting of the execu- 
tive vice-president and _ general 
manager, general sales manager, our 
three division sales managers, our 
advertising director, director of 
engineering, production manager 
and comptroller. In this way, our 
advertising department learns of the 
decisions at the time they are made. 
In fact, the advertising director 
often participates in establishing the 
objectives. 

This marketing committee meets 
regularly all during the year, so it 
isn’t necessary to hold long la- 
borious meetings to bring people up 
to date at budget time. It is only 
necessary to crystallize the ideas 
and plans for the coming year—and 
to decide on any special emphasis 
which may be necessary. 

Because market research data, 

Continued on page 116 





More next month 


Response to our question on 
budgeting was so heavy that 
we have broken replies into 
two sections. The second sec- 
tion will appear next month 
in IM. 








ee 


Looking over DI-ACRO punch press features at O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake City, 
Minnesota are: (left to right) Paul Nelson, Chief Engineer, Bob Bolinder, Hitch- 
cock representative, Richard Maland, Sales Manager for O’Neil-Irwin, and Gunnar 
Danielson, the company’s Vice-President and General Manager, 


THE 


In a recent visit to O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hitchcock’s Bob Bolinder got a close-up of the 
DI-ACRO turret punch press, a modern, new machine 
tool designed for swift, accurate punching operations. 
The press provides for instant gauging, and burr free 
punching at twelve stations. 

Because he is an advertising sales representative for Hitch- 
cock publications, Bob is one of the best in the busi- 
ness, with a trade savvy that comes only with experi- 
ence. And, because Bob takes his job seriously, he keeps 
a sharp eye on developments in those industries served 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


Mass Transportation 


MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


by Hitchcock publications. 

To the advertiser and agency man alike, the man from 
Hitchcock is more than a space salesman. He is a spe- 
cialist in his field, a well-travelled individual with an 
astonishing font of facts that are often invaluable to the 
industrial marketeer. 

If your sales target is the mass transportation, metal- 
working, or woodworking markets, talk to the man 
from Hitchcock. He is a member of an aggressive pub- 
lishing team, who can play an important part in your 
sales planning. 


TRANSPORTATION 


cock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 


Machine & Tool Directory Digest Mass Transportation's 


Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Directory 


Directory 
School Bus Trends 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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“] SELL SPRINGS 
Pose To THe 
y OEM” 
j Re ae says 

Douglas 
T. Keltz 


Hunter Spring 
Company 


“So, of course, I contact 
Purchasing Agents in 
many industries. In mod- 
ern buying. they are 
key men with increasing 
responsibilities.” 


“Most P.A.’s welcome the 
representative of a recog- 
nized manufacturer. Good 
reputation in advance 
means more selling time 
can be spent on our spe- 
cific product advantages.” 


“I know our advertising is 
read by purchasing men 
and pays off in Recogni- 
tion. That's why I'm glad 
we advertise regularly in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 











"| SELL SCREWS 
to the 
OEM” 


: says 
_ Henry Rubner 


Ferry Cap & 
Set Screw Co. 


“In selling standard and 
custom-made fasteners, I 
have to anticipate many 
OEM requirements.” 


“The modern Purchasing 
Agent is receptive to ideas 
that improve product qual- 
ity, lower costs, and speed 
production.” 


“He’s an important buying 
influence, and is eager for 
news that will help him 
buy wisely. That's why 
I'm glad we advertise in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 114 


product data, competitive informa- 
tion, etc., are fed to the advertising 
department and the advertising 
agency all year, ideas and informa- 
tion on plans, media and costs are 
collected and analyzed far ahead of 
budget preparation. 

In general, we try to follow the 
“task” method of preparing the 
budget for advertising. Like most 
companies, though, we find that 
our objectives must be adjusted to 
keep the budget in line with an- 
ticipated business. 

While this method of operation 
is relatively new at Lincoln Engi- 
neering Co., it has proven to be a 
most successful one. It saves con- 
fusion, last-minute “crisis” meet- 
ings, and results in a far more real- 
istic and practical method of co- 
ordinating advertising in all its 
phases with over-all marketing ob- 
jectives. 


Past year guides 


this year’s budget 


By B. F. Ames 

Lf Rew — 

Vice-rresiaenit 
cay 


Maas & Waldstein 


® We give our advertising people 
a concise statement of our market- 
ing objectives but at the same time 
our advertising budget for the pre- 
vious year is used as a yardstick, in- 
asmuch as that budget was like- 
wise predicated on sales. 

Our advertising people are then 
asked to submit a suggested media 
schedule for the ensuing period. 
While this need not be predicated 
entirely on the previous year’s 
budget, it nonetheless serves as a 
guide to help advertising depart- 
ment. 

Advertising works as an integral 
part of sales, inasmuch as the ad- 
vertising budget is predicated on a 
predetermined percentage of sales. 

We do not feel that advertising 
budgets are something for the ad- 


vertising department to work out 
alone; rather, it must be controlled 
and under the supervision of top 
management. a 


Admen do planning, 
management reviews it 


By A. R. Fisher 
President 
Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

New York 


= Top management in Johns-Man- 
ville looks to the advertising de- 
partment for long-range planning 
of advertising programs and for the 
development of the kind of adver- 
tising that is needed for the future 
growth of the company. Given these 
broad, general objectives, the ad- 
vertising department prepares the 
company’s advertising budgets 
working in cooperation with the 
sales departments. Final budgets 
are subject to review and approval 
by the vice-president for sales and 
the president. * 


3 budgets cover all 
possible conditions 


By F. W. Hainer 
Executive 
Vice-President 
Cleaver-Brooks C 


Milwaukee 


= The work of our various sales 
divisions and our advertising de- 
partment is coordinated through a 
single executive. The sales depart- 
ments are given a high degree of 
authority and exercise a primary 
part in initiating or creating the 
company’s marketing programs. 

It is the sales program which 
generates the need for most of the 
advertising material. It is the sales 
budget which, to a great extent, 
governs the advertising budget. 

Thus, the sales departments and 
the advertising department work 
together constantly in the prepara- 
tion of all advertising material. 
They are both fully acquainted with 











the company’s objectives and, as 
stated, are given a high degree of 
responsibility in fitting expendi- 
tures to those objectives. 

Advertising budgets prepared 
jointly by the sales and advertising 
departments are made on an “A-B- 
C” basis. The first category covers 
maximum expenditures, including 
many new recommended activities. 
The “B” budget is regarded as the 
basic or minimum budget and 
usually represents the actual ap- 
propriation. The “C” budget would 
be prepared or used only during 
periods of extreme emergency or 
retrenchment. It represents a bare 
minimum for some emergency pe- 
riod. 

After preparation of the budget 
by the advertising department with 
the collaboration of the sales de- 
partment, the budget is submitted 
to management for final approval & 


Advertising forecast 
shows job to be done 


By William S. Lowe 
President 

A. P. Green 

Fire Brick Co. 
Mexico, Mo. 





= Advertising expense, just as all 
other expenses connected with op- 
erating a business, must bear some 
relationship to the company’s total 
sales. Insofar as the cost is con- 
cerned, there is a point beyond 
which money cannot be spent in 
almost any avenue. It, of course, is 
recognized that nothing happens 
until something is sold and, there- 
fore, for a new product or a new 
product line, considerable money 
must be expended out of propor- 
tion to expected sales to obtain 
product acceptance. 

In our case, the marketing de- 
partment prepares an advertising 
forecast which it feels is adequate 
to get the job done. This job has 
already been defined by the sales 
manager, who has previously made 
a sales forecast for the coming year. 
The advertising department under 
marketing is entirely on its own in 
preparing the program of selecting 
the media to be used, the size of 

Continued on page 118 



























«e+ Because it’s the one publication that reaches 
all the men with REAL BUYING INFLUENCE. 








* Top Engineering Officers * Metallurgists 

* Plant Managers and * Consultants 
Production Chiefs * Testing Laboratory 

* Finishing & Plating Executives Executives 





-.» Because it speaks to these men with the voice 
of authority! For years, Metal Finishing has led the 
field in presenting first-hand reports and articles— 
providing faets and information geared to the needs 
of an active executive readership. 


«ee BECauSe its large 7 x 10 format offers ample 
room for your message. 


Write or phone TODAY... 
and get the facts on 


METAL FINISHING 
and its companion publication... 


ORGANIC FINISHING 


Serving today’s BIG 
Industrial Coating Field 


Your Message Also Belongs in 


METAL FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 


A trade “must” book, filled with 
engineering data, and featuring 
extensive lists of trade names, 
suppliers and manufacturers. 


























} 
WHERE PLATERS =| 


Flislesael FINISHING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


} 
foue™ | Since 1903 Devoted to Electroplating and Industrial Coatings 


35 East Wacker Drive 219 West 7th Street 










People’s Trust Building 











Westwood, N. J. Chicago 1], Ill. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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If Your Product 
or Service 
Contributes to 
Worker Safety... 


STUDY 
THIS 
CHART! 





Type of Circulation 





Paid Circulation 





Rate per 1,000 





Renewal Rate 





Plants Reached 





Advertising Pages (1956) 





Circulation Growth 
(15 years) 





Editorial Pages (1956) 
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Advertisers know . . 
... the magazine that dominates 


N ATI 0 the safety field is 


SAFETY NEWS 


Far ahead 
statistically ... even further 


ahead in prestige! 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
PUBLICATION 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 117 


expenditure by type of media, and 
the scheduling throughout the year. 
After the recommendation which 
comes from them is presented and 
several discussions are held, a final 
advertising budget is approved for 
the coming year. * 


| Admen follow through 








. figures prove | 


on management's plans 


By Neil C. Hurley 
President 

Thor Power Tool 
Co. 

Chicago 


= Advertising is as important a 
sales function as any sales division 
or branch of Thor Power Tool Co. 
In fact, it has always been my per- 


sonal feeling that the better term 
for “advertising” is “sales promo- 
tion.” 

The term “advertising” covers 
many facets—media, direct mail, 
point-of-sale display, sales meet- 
ings, distributor programs, etc. Each 
of these functions has one purpose, 
to promote sales. 

Our company is the largest man- 
ufacturer devoted exclusively to the 
production of air and electric tools. 
Thus we have separate sales di- 
visions covering, respectively, in- 
dustrial air tools, industrial electric 
tools, automotive after-market tools, 
home workshop electric tools, 
mining and contractors tools, and 
construction equipment. 

Thor management naturally plays 
its part in the staff planning of sales 
and advertising, but the advertising 
budget and how it is divided among 
the various types of sales promotion 
media is left to the responsibility of 
the advertising department and the 
sales divisions, based on sales vol- 
ume. ” 








| WORLD-WIDE 


Timken sets big 
ad push for 
foreign markets 


s Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the export field, is using 
eight export publications and 26 
foreign editions of Reader’s Digest 
this year in a world-wide cam- 
paign for its roller bearings and 
removable rock bits. 

Timken will also be running 
schedules in 95 local publications— 
both magazines and newspapers—in 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
France, Germany, India, Mexico, 


| The Netherlands, Portugal, South 


| coverage 
| Costing an estimated $100,000 for 
| the year, Timken is using full-page 
| ads every other month. 


Africa, Spain, Switzerland and Tur- 
key. 

By far the largest chunk of the 
media budget is going for the global 
in the Digest editions. 


Export publications to be used 


are American Automobile and El 


Automovil Americano; American 


Exporter and El Exportador Ameri- 
cano; Guia; Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion; Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Industria; and Management 
Digest. 

This advertising was contracted 
for at the beginning of the year, 
when Timken was using J. Walter 
Thompson Co. as its international 
agency. On July 1, the company 
switched the account to its domes- 
tic agency, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. 

BBDO, which has recently been 
expanding its international depart- 
ment, is letting this schedule run 
its course; but next year Timken 
Roller Bearing export advertising 
is expected to break out with a new 
look. 

The agency switch meant a re- 
vamping of Timken’s agency line- 
up throughout the world. The com- 
pany formerly used local JWT of- 
fices abroad. Now these have been 
dropped in favor of BBDO’s asso- 
ciated agencies. 

BBDO only maintains foreign of- 
fices in Canada. In some countries, 
where JWT does not have an of- 
fice, the BBDO associate is the 
same as Thompson’s. * 





reaching for sales? 


te M 


ONCRETE 


i. rly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 





Plant operators are constantly expanding and 
modernizing. New plants, too, are being built at a rapid 
pace ... calling for an almost limitless variety 

of equipment and products. 


This is true in all four of the major segments of the 
concrete industries: concrete block plants, 
commercial ready-mix plants, concrete pipe manufacturing 


plants, and prestressed concrete plants. 


It all adds up to a ready-made market, very receptive 
and eager to buy. And now’s the time for positive 

sales strategy. Tell the plant owners/operators 

about the advantages of your product in the advertising 
pages of MODERN CONCRETE. It’ll pay off — in Sales! 


Write for market information 


Mlovern 


iT,18 OF INTEREST TO THE RE 


ONCRETE 


formerly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Admixtures 

Aggregates 

Air-Entraining Agents 
Autoclaves 

Batch Weighing Equipment 
Batch Mixers 

Bins (Gates—Hoppers) 

Bin Level Indicators 

Block Machines 

Bulk Cement Storage Plants 
Burial Vault Forms 

Cement 

Central Mix Plants 

Colors (Cement and Mortar) 
Compressors 

Concrete Block Loaders 
Concrete Block Pallet Cleaners 
Concrete Block Racks 
Concrete Block Splitters 
Concrete Block Testers 
Concrete Forms 

Controls 

Continuous Mixers 
Conveyors 

Conveyors (Portable) 
Cranes 

Drain Tile Machines 

Floor and Roof Slabs Forms 
Fork Lift Trucks 

Grinding Machines 

Grout Casings 

Heaters (Oil and Water) 
Heating Equipment 
Hydraulic Pumps 

Kiln Doors 

Lintel Machines 

Loaders 

Moisture Meters 

Mortar Mixers 

Motor and Brakes 
Ornamental Forms 

Pipe Machines 

Prestressing Strand 
Recorders 

Saws (Masonry) 

Screeds 

Septic Tank Forms 











Steam Generators 
Tensioning Equipment 
Tension Fittings 











ADDER 


Trucks and Trailers 
Truck Mixers 
Two-Way Radio 
Vibrators 
Vibrating Table 
Waterproofing 


IT 1S IN MODERN CONCRETE 


PIT AND QUARRY 

PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOG 

CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE 

EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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FOOD PROCESSING® 


highly specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
GROWING 
PROCESSING 
PACKAGING 


(for safe delivery) and fo their 
close associates. 


tae”... FOOD BUSINESS® 


highly-specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
ADMINISTRATION 
PACKAGING 
SELLING 
ADVERTISING 
DISTRIBUTING 


in the food and grocery industries, 
and to their close associates. 


FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 
deliver values never before known in advertising 


to the food industries. 
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60,000 Circulation 


IN THE FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES 


... keeping pace with the dramatic changes and 
spectacular growth of these industrial giants 


DRAMATIC CHANGES? SPECTACULAR GROWTH? TAKE A LOOK... 


pulation, from 132,000,000 in 1940, has 
pa to 168,000,000 today—is — at the 
rate of 2,800, 000 every year...a new, bustling 
city comparable to Detroit—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food- 
processing plants. . .‘‘Maid service in packages” 
skyrockets $$$ values. 


No more “counter men” at point of purchase . . 
“Self-service” has revolutionized all marketing, 
merchandising and selling. 


More and better technical processing men. 
more and better marketing-sales executives . . .on 
both sides of the fabulous food industries. 


FOOD PROCESSING, FOOD BUSINESS 


... these two specialized magazines give effective coverage 
of “both” sides of the gigantic food and grocery industries... 


.-+ for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 


it takes two... 


FOOD PROCESSING gives highly-specialized edi- 
torial service to the highly-specialized Top Execu- 
tives responsible for growing-processing-packaging 


(for safe delivery) and to their close associates. 


FOOD BUSINESS — mene Ag coma editorial 
service to the highl y, oon ized Top Executives 
responsible for the SALES SIDE of our gigantic 
food and grocery industries—to aid them and 
their close associates with their unique problems 
of administration-packaging-selling-advertising- 
distributing. 

“Jack-of-all-Trades is Master-of-None.” Never 
did this truism apply more accurately than in the 
area of yaad serving what is loosely called 
“the food fie 

For “the food field” is complication itself... 
including not only the manufacturers-processors- 
packers, but hundreds of thousands of companies 


processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


and institutions carrying on the commercial opera- 
tions of final distribution of food and grocery 
products ...the preparation and serving of food 
to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, 
pitals, school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve 
the complex, diversified ‘‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food 
and grocery industries themselves. . . forgetting 
the commercial side of “‘the food field.” It takes 
two highly-specialized magazines to give special- 
ized editorial service, specialized circulation cover- 
age ...and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 
deliver values never before known in advertising 
to the food industries. 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous 
food industries? Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 
BUSINESS give “both sides"? Your request will be welcomed. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Buffalo / Philadelphia / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Lovis / Atlanta 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates —Los Ang 
Publishers of: Chemical Processing /Food Business /Food Processing /Power Industry 





les /San Francisco/Portland 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Giga 
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‘\ Advertising Volume 





» ™ 
} f wing ficqures 
sne i WiNYG iMGUICS 


must not be quote 


d or repr 


juced with 


September volume 2.9% (in pages) over 1956 


1957 1956 


page change 


% change 





1,495 
3,567 
6,184 


30,015 
3,519 
6,552 
4,009 


1.272 


a 


45,367 


September 
1957 


Industrial group 


j 
4+ 


oF 


1,484 + 49 
48 + 1.4 
368 — §8 
152 3.8 


0.0 
2.9 


pages pages to 
1956 


1957 





Engineesing Review 
1g, Heating & 


11 Chemistry 
e Manufacturer 


Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 
Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard C 

eI Digest 


srs’ Di 
& Clay Record 


Brew 
Brick 
Building Products 
Butane-Propane News 

Yanner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Yeramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
yhemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering 
Yoal Age 

Yoal Utilization 
Combustion 
Yommercial Car 
Soncrete Products 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Sonstruction Bulletin 
Sonstruction Dig 
Constructioneer (w.) 


Progress 


_—_ } 
journdi 


est 
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in Business Papers 


ssior 


Year to date/volume 3.8% (in pages) over 1956 


1957 1956 


page change 


% change 





259,236 245,085 
29,566 
55,407 
30,562 
10,323 

370,943 


Industrial 
Product News* 29,902 
le —Ssti(‘«é‘éS‘2, 329 
Class 32,477 
Export 11,263 
Total 385,207 


*1/9 page units 


Trade 
slass 


September 


Industrial group 


+ 14,151 


+. 


1957 


336 
3,078 
1,915 
940 
14,264 


pages 
1956 


5.8 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Construction Equipment 


Construction Methods & Equipment 


Construction News Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructor 
Consulting Engineer 
Contractors & Engineers (93/4 x 14) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Control Engineering 
Design News (semi-mo.) 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9 x 12)’ 
Distribution Age 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 
Drilling 
Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 
Electrical Design News 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronics (tri-mo.) 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 
Factory Management & Mntce. 
Fibre Containers & 
Paperboard Mills 
Fire Engineering 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Food Packer 
Food Processing 
Foundry 
Gas 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
(4/2 x 61/2)" 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
House & Home 
Ice Cream Review - 
Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry F 
Industrial Development 
Industrial Finishing (41/2 x 61/2) 


132 
204 


* 123 
75 
128 


192 
242 
324 
4] 

42 

69 
**180 
174 
161 
*§ 332 
110 
104 
265 
80 
102 
**610 
261 
69 

* 350 
173 

? 430 
45 
287 


96 
45 


1288 
1948 


1081 
715 
1017 


1791 
1311 
2700 
416 
44] 
923 
1421 
1169 
1652 
1698 
841 
922 
2357 
621 
922 
3731 
2219 
704 
3982 
1608 
4017 
410 
2481 


943 
588 
1503 
1231 
271 
860 
1717 
820 


1962 
1880 
1625 

623 


717 
209 
722 


1220 
1613 


931 
697 
640 


1578 
989 
2553 
489 
486 
872 
1453 
1142 
1519 
1538 
327 
845 
2315 
593 
826 
3516 
1757 
658 
3827 
1588 
3628 
388 
2241 


940 
481 
1297 
1178 
270 
846 
1789 
866 


1979 
1737 
1906 

685 


717 
106 
669 





FULL-YEAR 
COVERAGE 


at lower per 
thousand cost 
than any monthly 
publication ... 
regular or 
directory issue ! 


Hailed by 
‘*finishes-on-metal”’ 
users as the only 
COMPLETE DIRECTORY 
seful’”’ 


“Your DIRECTORY is very U 


“We use it. -- 


find it very helpful” 


“A useful tool’’ 


DIRECTORY” 


+ ‘Vy ery good 


“It’s a good handbook”’ 


ey get a lot out of your 





publication” 








MOST EFFECTIVE 


for manufacturers 
and distributors 
DISPLAY and 
CLASSIFIED 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY offers a double advertising 
opportunity! Whether manufacturer or distributor, you can use Display 
or Classified advertising to reach a guaranteed circulation of over 


21,000... 


MORE CIRCULATION 
. in the plating field ! 


MORE CIRCULATION 
. . in the painting field ! 


At LOWEST COST 
... per thousand ! 


INDUSTRY-ACCEPTED buy- 
ing source for information on... 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIAL 
and PROCESSES for: 


METALLIC COATINGS 
Electroplating 
Vacuum Metalizing 
Galvanizing 
Hot Dip Tinning 


NON-METALLIC COATINGS 
Paint — Varnish 
Lacquer — Enamel 
Porcelain Finishing 
And other finishes 


Products Finishing DIREC- 
TORY’S exclusive Distributor 
Listings supply the last and very 
important link in the sales chain. 
They tell readers ‘‘Where-to- 
Buy.” Both classified and display 
advertising is available to distri- 
butors at regular rates. 
Products Finishing DIREC- 
TORY is a 13th edition in addi- 
tion to regular monthly issues. 
The DIRECTORY can be used 
individually or in combination 
with monthly issues to earn at- 
tractive four, seven or thirteen- 
time rates. 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY closes Feb. 
15th for publication, March, 1958 
5% DISCOUNT for orders receiv- 
ed before Nov. 1, 1957 


directory 


431 Main Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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September pages pages to date September pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
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September pages pages 
Product News group 1957 1956 1957 





2949 
3348 


September pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 





mbinations 
Merchandise— 









MULTIPLE AWARD WINNERS im 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S EDITORIAL COMPETITIONS 
1938 THROUGH 1957 


(include minimum of 3 plaques or 6 awards if less than 3 plaques, 









3 


























: since start of competition) 
2 publication plaques certificates specials total 
American Druggist ] ; . 
i American Machinist 5 : - 
Apparel Arts 2 P 
Architectural Forum ] “ ; a 
Architectural Record 3 
Aviation Age 4 : ee 
Domestic Engeaneng , 6 MACHINE DESIGN wins certificate for 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance ; ; dit Shiles of arteita 
ical Manufacturin 
need Merchandising 7 4 I] MACHINE DESIGN ranks Vg 
Electrical World l 6 ] second only to STEEL in 
Engineering News-Record 2 4 . total awards with 22. 
Factory Management & Maintenance ; : 
GP 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 3 * 
Hotel Management 7 : ; 
Hotel Monthly 4 : ; 
Industrial Design : ; : 
Institutions , } 16 STEEL wins plaque for best original 
Interiors 6 5 1] research, certificate for best graphic 
Iron Age 2 5 7 presentation, certificate for best series 
oan Design 6 16 22 of articles. 
Materials & Methods 4 13 17 STEEL’s 24 awards now lead. 
Mill & Factory 3 7 12 all publications since the 
National Petroleum News 4 3 Z start of editorial competi- 
Oil & Gas Journal 12 - tion in 1938. 
Power 4 - ; 
Progressive Architecture ; ; 
School Executive 4 ; ‘a 
Steel ¥) 17 


Editorial Awards confirm advertisers’ own appraisal 
of STEEL, MACHINE DESIGN 


Editorial awards signify fulfillment of publishing’s first and 
most important obligation . . . serving the reader. When pub- 
lications win editorial awards year after year, you can see the 
pattern of a continual striving for editorial excellence. 


This is how readers are won to certain publications . . . and 
held . . . issue after issue, year after year. 


Establishing this close relationship with readers is the basis of 
advertising results. The majority of industrial advertisers agree. 


For proof, take a look at the record of advertising volume in 
business papers. STEEL ranks second, MACHINE DESIGN, 
12th in advertising volume, among ail business publications. 


the P oa N = O N BPA 


Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

























Trade group 


September pages pages to date 


1957 1956 


1957 


1956 


September pages pages to date 


Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 

Cleaning Laundry World 

Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 

Department Store Economist 

Domestic Engineering 

Electrical Dealer : 

Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
lectrical Wholesaling 

Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat ; 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor . 

Heating, Plumbing, Air 
Conditioning News 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/4x63/4) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Super Market Merchandising” 

Variety Store Merchandiser - 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist as 

Total 


Class group 


42 43 
68 84 


67 61 
96 89 
167 166 
43 51 
154 201 
109 125 
47 49 
* 100 
* 337 
110 
48 
89 
67 
* 443 
172 
44 


46 


27 

165 42 
1127 
279 
141 


50 
160 
101 
141 
115 
174 
112 
120 


46 
173 
*111 
68 
87 
173 
32 
107 
78 
31 


53 


387 
628 


447 
717 
1394 
362 
1412 
907 
464 
930 
3117 
924 
477 
644 
580 
2826 
1587 
414 


432 


6,184 6,552 52,329 


338 
647 


523 
776 
1539 
477 
1605 
916 
537 
1100 
3272 
941 
474 
650 
521 
3088 
1756 
386 


661 


267 
427 
1416 
1958 
1238 


634 
1293 
988 
1205 
1037 
1435 
764 
968 


413 
1304 
1016 

564 

768 
1660 

350 
1041 

728 

434 


459 
55,407 


September pages pages to date 


1957 1956 


1957 


1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 

Advertising Requirements 

American Funeral Director 

American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 

Buildings 

Chain Store Age — 
Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 

College & University Business 

Dental Survey 

Fast Food 

Finance 

Hospital Management 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Hotel Monthly 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 

Institutional Feeding & Housing 
(114x114) (7x10 ad units) 

Interiors 

Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. (w.) 

Law & Order 

Medical Economics (414x634) 
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* 333 
74 
58 
64 
112 
74 

312 


** 402 


2751 
534 
514 
586 
760 
727 

2574 


39] 


349 
488 
878 
540 
419 
571 
1021 
259 
1361 
364 


594 
1021 


3961 
264 
2037 


2569 
526 
500 
610 
835 
688 

2429 
315 


340 
448 
889 
550 
383 
535 
1039 
288 
1258 
314 


444 
988 


3844 
177 
1661 


119 107 902 792 


Modern Beauty Shop . 
178 192 1458 1524 


Modern Hospital - : 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo,) 
(41/4, x63/4) 367 
Nation's Schools a ; 169 165 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 98 106 
Scholastic Coach ‘ 53 54 
School Executive — School 
Equipment News 
What's New in Home Economics 


Total 


2780 
1149 
844 
285 


3202 
1220 
856 
285 


334 


137 148 1046 1038 
135 141 544 520 


4,161 4,009 32,477 30,562 


September pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 


430 388 
669 628 
1382 1295 


Export group 





Agricultura de las Americas 48 54 
American Automobile 79 85 
American Exporter (2 editions) 131 131 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 
Automotive World (2 editions) 72 60 
Automovil Americano 95 107 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 38 31 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 42 
Farmaceutico 35 45 
Hacienda (2 editions) 101 106 
El Hospital 14 17 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 83 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 44 
Management Digest — Latin 

American Edition 
Management Digest 

Edition : 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining 

Total 


1268 1196 
610 551 
795 758 
329 286 
195 215 
234 268 
841 886 
130 117 


147 141 


528 
507 


72 671 
590 


250 169 


— Overseas 

326 226 
704 575 
127 151 
174 122 
160 135 


219 
328 


217 
378 
278 252 
505 523 


“1,272 11,263 10,323 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue ‘Estimated "Two issues "Three issues 
‘Four issues "Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 


*American Dyestuff Reporter . . July, 1957 figures incorrectly re- 
ported in Aug. IM. Should have read: July, 1957: 106 pp.; 7 mos. 
total, 1957: 663 pp. 


"Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in special “Record Houses” issue published in mid-May. 


*Automation . . included for the first time this month. 


*Diesel Progress . . carried special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
Diesel Engine Catalog. 


“Graphic Arts Monthly . . pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55/" page size. 


“Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 is- 
sue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pp. of advertis- 
ing) not repeated in 1957. 


“Western Machinery & Steel World . . year to date totals include 
advertising in Buyers Guide issue. 


“Super Market Merchandising . . year to date totals include ad- 
vertising in Non-Food Buyers Guide, published as a separate sec- 
tion of the March issue, and not included previously. 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their September, 1957 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 


total: 


American Funeral Director 


American Lumberman _. 
American Machinist —. 
Automotive News (104x104) 
Aviation Week _.. 
Bakers Weekly 

Billboard 


Boot & Shoe ‘Recorder PO * 


Chain Store Age-Admin. Edit. 
Comb. 


Chemical & Engineering News _. 


Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week . 
Coal Age 


Construction Digest 
Constructioneer i 
Control Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World 
Electronics 





Engineering News-Record — = 


Florists’ Review 





Foundry 





Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) __ 


Hosiery weal Weekly 
nm Ac 
ISA Journal - 


Jewelers’ Circular- ‘Keystone 

Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. — 

.- ' 14/132 
.. 27/334 


Lumberman — es 
Mechanical Engineering _ ¥8 


Michigan Contractor & Builder a 


Mid-West Contractor — 
Mining World —..__.__ 


Modern Hospital it 
National Provisioner —...___ 


Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pe: @ eet 
Plastics World 

Power _ 





Printing Magazine — 
Product Engineering —— ~~ 


Pee We 
. 12/101 


Roads & Streets —..... 
Rock Produck 
Sporting Goods Dealer 


a i a IRIE BOGE, Ss 
Tae GConttatioe 2 a 
OE oo ee 


Western Builder 


WOee WOR 622 





*9/83 
15/23 


_. 126/104 


*10/82 


. *75/749 


5/42 
*5/45 
6/64 


5/40 
735/304 
13/116 
*12/54 
5/41 


_ 118/187 


Construction Bulletin i as ero eas 


"20/224 
*10/96 


. 10/132 
. 15/226 


79/56 
48/596 
745/440 
*69/727 
8/74 
39/339 
*6/43 
*24/240 
10/55 
5/45 
21/207 


*11/102 
5/53 
5/46 
6/56 
76/58 
*19/152 


. 13/140 


7/78 
6/44 
9/70 
8/68 
*6/49 
5/43 


5/47 
6/54 
*12/120 
*8/82 
7/60 
"26/476 
10/100 


Sure, Harry, we've been able to use 


your design. 


ember HABE 
Furnace oT 


=| ¢4col Plant | 


euaseigh 

















Blast Furnace and Steel Plant will 
sell for you in every steel plant 





Each month, Blast Furnace and Steel Plant reaches every steel 
plant in the United States and Canada and most foreign countries. 

It is read by over 90% of all steel mill executives and operat- 
ing, maintenance and engineering personnel in the industry with 
key buying authority. These men look to Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant for news and latest information on the making and 
rolling of steel. Circulation is audited by the ABC. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant is the only business publication 
with audited paid circulation that does a complete selling job of 
the steel manufacturing and rolling industry exclusively. It’s 
the only independent vertical paper editorially directed to the 
men in this industry. In Blast Furnace and Steel Plant you buy 
only the market you “‘sell.’”” You’re not paying for wasted circu- 
lation. Blast Furnace and Steel Plant provides the most economi- 
cal means of thoroughly covering the basic steel market. 

For full details on how Blast Furnace and Steel Plant can doa 
complete yet economical selling job for you, write or phone: 


——— BLAST FURNACE 
and STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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In the right place at the right time . 


Elliott shows you... 


- Elliott night shift fore- 
man Julius T. Rawlings checks a copy of an order at the repair 


How to speed up sales 
communications 


= Effective communication between 
company and customer is, of course, 
important to any industry. And at 
the Elliott Co., of Jeannette, Pa., 
absolute accuracy in such com- 
munication is vital. 

Elliott makes, sells and installs 
steam turbines, heat transfer ap- 
paratus, centrifugal compressors, 
motors, and other kinds of special- 
ized heavy equipment. 

The correspondence that passes 
between a power plant (or other 
industrial customer) which has or- 
dered the equipment and the com- 
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pany requires extensive distribution 
within the Elliott organization. The 
information on a purchase’ order, 


Eé 


office and one in each of the company’s 21 scales offices—solve the 
problem. With this system, clerical workers reproduce sales orders 
swiftly and accurately, so that the men who handle the various phases 
of the orders find out quickly what's to be done. 





parts shed to determine which parts will be needed in a re- 
building job, a good example of the use of the copies. 


for example, may be of vital con- 
cern to a number of departments— 
the engineering section, the pattern 
shop, the foundry, the machine 
shops, the assembly and test floors, 
and other Elliott personnel who will 
contribute their skills to the job. 
And the fact that in most cases the 
information on the order must be 
distributed quickly and, in all cases, 

Continued on page 128B 


Communications between the Elliott Co. and its custom- 
ers are often voluminous and highly technical. Yet they 
must be reproduced quickly—and with 100% accuracy— 
for wide distribution within the Elliott organization. 
Office copying machines—three in the company’s main 





4 


The case that never closes 


Most sleuths solve a case, then stamp it “Closed”. Not so with Production’s 
unrelenting circulation manager. 

“Are you an engineering or production executive? What's your product? Is it 
mass produced? Number of employees, please? Is Production useful in your 
work?” Less than a year later it’s the same investigation of every reader again 

. twice as often as auditing standards require. 

If you want to attract this highly selective audience of over 26,000 influential 
mass production men, let Production be your aide. It’s the only major metal- 
working magazine that verifies its total circulation 100 percent directly from 
readers every year. It concentrates exclusively on mass production metalwork- 
ing—America’s largest industrial market. See your Production representative 
or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAzZz ii 








Comes out here . Seconds later the photocopy is ready. 
Process is so simple anyone can handle it. 


Goes in here . . Elliott stenographer prepares to make a copy 
of a sales letter on the copying machine. 


COPY MACHINES.. 


continued from p. 128 


with 100° accuracy, intensifies the 
problem of communication. 


Copiers solve it . . Elliott has 
found that one of the best solutions 
to this problem is to use office copy- 
ing equipment. Copying of letters, 
orders, specification sheets, and 
other important papers can be com- 
pleted in a fraction of the time it 
would take to make _ typewritten 
copies of the work; it also is the 
only method for insuring exact re- 
production of the information. 

Office copying at Elliott is accom- 
plished with Eastman Kodak “Veri- 
fax Copiers.” There are three such 
units located in the main plant, 
and one each in 21 sales offices 
scattered across the country. 

The primary function of the copi- 
ers in the sales offices is the re- 
production of purchase orders for 
transmittal to the various depart- 
ments. Purchase orders for heavy 
equipment may involve many pages 
of detailed information—specifica- 
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tion, sizes, materials, and dates. 
Previously four or five copies of 
these sheets were typed by secre- 
taries in the offices, then checked 
and rechecked for accuracy. Ac- 
curacy, in fact was the most impor- 
tant factor because one miscopied 
specification, one decimal point in 
the wrong place, could spell trouble 
right down the line. With office 
copying techniques, however, the 
necessity of proofreading is entirely 
eliminated and accuracy is taken 
for granted. 

The copiers are used not only for 
copying purchase orders but also to 
reproduce all correspondence, 
changes in specifications, and other 
data relating to the order. In the 
case of a change in specifications, 
speed and accuracy are especially 
important. If a customer decides 
that a dimension must be changed 
or a new material used, he writes to 
the sales office about the change. 
This initial communication might 
cover many typewritten pages and 
involve numerous mentions of size 
or measurement. Sales, of course, 
wants to get the specification off as 
soon as possible; engineering must 


be informed; the pattern shop has 
to know; and other departments re- 
quire information copies. 

Office copying allows the sales 
offices to have copies on their way 
to the plant within minutes after 
receipt of the customer’s letter. A 
clerk simply puts the original docu- 
ment on the copier and, within one 
minute, has up to five clear, dry and 
true reproductions of the letter. The 
saving: hours of typing and proof- 
reading time and, as one executive 
put it, “at least dozens of gray hairs 
caused by the possibility of tran- 
scribing errors.” 


Main office operation . . Possibly 
the greatest saving traceable to of- 
fice copying has been realized in the 
main office stenographic depart- 
ment. Copies of just about every 
type of communication are made in 
this department. For example, a 
booklet encompassing specifications, 
operating procedures, test runs, and 
other data concerning one piece of 
equipment might run anywhere up 
to 150 typewritten pages. Distribu- 
tion of this particular booklet might 
be required for each department— 

Continued on page 132 





making if 
as easy 
as possible 


for active. buyers to find out what they want to know 


about products they need 


A SIX-YEAR RECORD OF MANUFACTURERS’ EMPLOYMENT OF PRE- 
FILED CATALOGS AS A BASIC SERVICE TO BUYERS 


Sweet's Catalog Service division —F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet's catalog services include catalog design; catalog printing; the maintenance of pre- 
filed catalog collections, for continuing and instant accessibility, in carefully qualified 
offices throughout the building and industrial markets. 
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Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 


/ 
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41,000 @ 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


41,000 @ 16,000 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 





yOu make 


tomorrows sales today! 


New products...new processes...new techniques...new applications... 
Each one has its conception in the mind of an engineer or group of engineers. 


Long before they are crystallized in the form of drawings or blueprints, 
these ideas have been threshed out in principle and often in detail by 
engineers from the economic as well as the technological point-of-view. 


The decisions engineers make in this mental process directly affect 
the specifications which largely determine whether or not your product 
will ultimately be considered for purchase. 


This is why it is important to register your product message with 
engineers in the “thinking” stage. This is why it is also important to “sell” 
the more than 185,000 engineers who read Engineering Society 
Publications...the “thinking” men who have responsible charge of design, 
development, production and operation for their companies... 

and whose work results in the expenditure of billions of dollars each year 
for equipment and materials. 


How can you influence these men in your favor? A call to any of the 
publications below will bring the answer. 


Remember — engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





47,000 @ 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
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COPY MACHINES... 
continued from p. 128B 


that is one complete copy at the 
disposal of five main departments. 

Previously when booklets of this 
type were prepared, the duplicate 
copies—after the original was veri- 
fied—required the work of three or 
four typists at least one full day, 
sometimes two or more days. And, 
even with the most conscientious 
proofreading of the duplicates, there 
was always the possibility of tran- 
scribing errors—and just one mis- 
copied word or numeral could re- 
duce drastically the effectiveness of 
the entire report. 

Using the copier, which is located 
in the department, one girl can 
complete the booklet duplicates in 
approximately a half day with no 
further proofreading required. Op- 
eration of the copier is simple 
enough so that every stenographer 
in the department can use it. 

For example, a test run is made 
on the 15,000-kw turbine-generator 
which is the prototype of three 
identical units manufactured by the 
Elliott Co. for installation in a new 
power station. The results of this 
test are of particular interest to the 
engineers who will be concerned 
with the building of additional gen- 
erators. Previously, the one copy of 
the test recordings was filed and 
anybody who wanted to see it had 
to dig it out of the files. Now, how- 
ever, copies of the data can be made 
and distributed to the engineers 
concerned, saving time for key per- 
sonnel as well as providing better 
intra-company communication. 

Another use of the copier is in 
making photographic reproductions 
of customer letters which refer to 
several types of equipment manu- 
factured by Eiliott. Rather than 
send the original to each depart- 
ment concerned, or have a typist 
make copies, the letter is repro- 
duced the necessary number of 
times on the copying unit. 

All in all, use of this method of 
handling sales paperwork has in- 
creased efficiency and made possi- 
ble quicker, more accurate com- 
munication between departments 
which, in turn, means better com- 


munication between the company 


and its customers. « 
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An agencyman tells 


How to be 


By Al Sandvik 
Account Executive 
Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes 


Minneapolis 


= The idea here is, of course, pre- 
sumptuous. A salesman suggesting a 
course of behavior for the customer. 
However, let me take you around 
to the back door of the reasoning 
for assuming such a_ prerogative. 

Any agency worth its glue-pot is 
constantly alert to the proposition 
of how to better be what it is. In 










a client 


other words, a progressive agency— 
or a progressive fruit stand for that 
matter—will always question its 
own anatomy and the functions of 
that anatomy to see if it is really 
the organism it pretends to be. And 
we realize that this self examina- 
tion is imperative because the very 
definition of an agency is dynamic. 
Why, then shouldn’t the same 
principle apply to the other half of 
the agency-client relationship? To 
my knowledge, the subject has 
never been tapped. I think I know 
Continued on page 136 


The client, generally, is top dog in any agency-client re- 
lationship. But just because he pays the bills doesn’t 
mean that he’s always right. And in this article agency- 
man Al Sandvik suggests several ways of “improving the 
client's demeanor.” The most important of these seem 


to be that the client should have faith in the agency's professional 


abilitity and not stick his finger too often into advertising details. 









Here a sturdy International Harvester 95 Payhauler off-highway truck is shown doing a rugged rock removal job on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project. It is typical of the heavy-duty equipment upon which the reputation of this fine old company was built. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


at International Harvester? 


The A.I. sbscription list for International Harvester Company is commensurate 
with the standing of this important name in the industry. It now numbers 391 
and looks like this: Administrative 14; Engineering 179; Production 155; 
Purchasing 4; Sales 39. These men subscribe to and read A.I. because it keeps 
them posted on latest design developments and production techniques. 


Yes, the editorial and advertising pages of Automotive Industries are a basic 
source of vital information for these operating executives. Over 21,500 sub- 
scribers, representing 3700 concerns manufacturing cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
aircraft, engines, parts, powered agricultural and construction equipment read 
A.I. as a routine part of their jobs. It is at their elbows as they plan, specify and 
make the buying decisions that account for the $15 billion spent annually for 
materials, parts, and production equipment. Your advertising message should 
be before them at all times! 


AUTOMOTIVE i N DU STR | E % A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa, 
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IN COMMUNICATIONS 


It takes electrical engineering 


Now they’re eavesdropping on the stars with radio-telescopes . . . diagnosing 
murmurs with microphones planted inside the human heart . . . boosting three 
dozen voices back and forth beneath the ocean simultaneously over a single wire. 


Take any one—or all—of the next-to-magic inventions in communications. Elec- 
trical engineers are responsible for their development. These ingenious minds are 
endlessly at work devising new uses for electricity through new applications of 
materials, parts, components. 


This fact sets up the electrical engineer as the man who must be sold! For, as 
they plan new electrical/electronic products in every field, electrical engineers 








ThesWestinghouse 
Paraballoon is aground 
radar antenna that can 
be inflated or deflated 


like a balloon, folded 
and packed into air lift 


‘ 


containers far tactical 


operations 





IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


necessarily specify the metals, plastics, ceramics . . . the connectors, cables, diodes, 
starters, transformers . . . everything needed to complete the job! 


How do you transmit your sales story to electrical engineers—in communications 

and power?—in transportation as well as processing?—in mining and construc- Ous—Teeo—Three... 

tion ?—and in every area where electricity can be put to work? In ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
, 


One magazine—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—can do the job for you. The only your sales campaign comes in loud 
horizontal magazine in the whole electrical-electronic complex, ELECTRICAL and clear to the men who put elec- 
ENGINEERING reaches more electrical engineers than any other technical publica- tricity to work in the entire, expand- 
tion, more than any electrical utility magazine, more than any design magazine! ing, electrical-electrontc field! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


7] NEW 
ADVERTISERS 


(in the last 12 issues !) 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


to put advertising to work © ::-::-= 


New York 18, N. Y. 











CLIENT .. 


continued from p. 132 


why. Implicit in the salesman-cus- 
tomer situation is the practically 
one-way street of dictates from the 
customer to the salesman. This is 
only right, since the salesman’s 
function is to satisfy the customer’s 
wants. But, by the same token, this 
flow of needs in one direction prac- 
tically inundates any reciprocal 
suggestions as to how to improve 
the relationship. An account execu- 
tive, because of his position in the 
business scheme, cannot suggest to 
his customer how he can be a better 
client. 

It is assumed that a good agency 
gives the client full benefit of its 
talents and will argue for profes- 
sional correctness when the point is 
raised. But the matter at hand here 
is to help the client to act more like 
a client. The result of this improve- 
ment would obviously be a more 
effective working team. This is the 
circuitous reason for an article of 
this type. I hope you agree that it 
is sound. 


Should you? . . The first answer to 
the proposition “how to be a client” 
is another proposition: “Should you 
be a client?” I’m sure there are 
hundreds of companies that do not 
have an agency that are cheating 
themselves of profits for not having 
one. The reverse of this proposition 
can also be true. To analyze this 
problem would be a long digression. 
For the purposes here, we must as- 
sume that you, as a client, have ex- 
amined this situation and are agreed 
that you should be one. Our con- 
cern then is how to behave like one. 

Another assumption we have to 
make, but one that bears examina- 
tion by the client is that you are 
with an agency that fits you. Ideal- 
ly, you should have an agency with 
compatible experience. Next in line, 
your agency should be one that 
works hard. The nebulous nature of 
the service offered by the agency 
business makes it susceptible to 
charlatans and loafers. I can think 
of no other business where, at least 
for the short term, the vendor can 
deceive the buyer more easily. He 
can’t do it for long obviously, but 
an intelligent client is always 
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watchful until his complete trust is 
deserved. 

Another ideal, not always practi- 
cal, is that your account is in the 
top half of the agency’s billing 
roster. Evidence that clients as a 
whole operate on this theory is that 
a good agency will be constantly 
upgrading the size of its account. A 
fair or poor agency’s account size 
will remain stagnant or shrink. The 
perfect working of this theory is 
when the agency grows with its ac- 
counts. 


What's your attitude? . . Now, 
with several assumptions out of the 
way, we can suggest possible ways 
of improving the client’s demeanor 
to the end that he will better use 
his agency. First off, ask yourself if 
you're convinced that your agency 
represents to you a_ professional 
counsel—on the same level as your 
banker or your legal advisor. If 
you are not convinced, the biggest 
single step you can make is to re- 
adjust the agency’s level in your 
own perspective. This is usually not 
a problem for the sales manager 
(who does, generally, regard the 
agency as professional counsel), but 
typically is more a problem of the 
advertising manager. 

The advertising manager is an 
advertising man, or should be, and 
because of this tends to scrutinize 
the agency’s ability through the 
prism of his own education and ex- 
perience. This is a logical mistake. 
When you define the ad manager- 
ad agency function, the error be- 
comes apparent. Agencymen are 
practitioners of advertising, pure 
and simple. Ad managers are first 
of all business men working for a 
business firm and, second to that, 
they are men who are well-versed 
in advertising. Their background in 
advertising functions to allow them 
to define their company’s objectives 
and needs. Precisely at that point is 
where the agency begins its func- 
tion to supply the theory and cre- 
ation of the advertising. The mis- 
take occurs when ad managers go 
beyond this point. Then they are 
not making the best use of their 
agency’s ability. 

The sales manager who doubles 
in brass as an ad manager often 
sees this definition more clearly 
through necessity if nothing else. 





Because of a lack of advertising 
background, he has to lean heavily 
on his agency. He doesn’t have the 
time to infringe on their service. 


Have faith . . If you learn to 
respect the level at which your 
agency can function, you will find 
yourself putting more faith in them 
and their decisions. I think all 
agencymen will agree that the ac- 
count in the shop that receives the 
finest work is the one who provides 
complete faith and a free hand. Al- 
most always, the least effective ad- 
vertising is created when the agen- 
cy is limited at the outset, either 
financially or technically. The beau- 
tiful corollary of this good faith 
concept is that it makes the client’s 
job more simple, relieving him of 
many of the frustrations of creative 
work. 





Sign of immaturity .. If you are 
the contact person for your com- 
pany to the agency, there is the 
consideration that you may not 
have the full authority for your job. 
A sure sign of the immature client 
is when the advertising manager 
has to go higher up the executive 
ladder for approval on working de- 
cisions. If you don’t have this 
authority, you should ask for it. As 
much as the advertising industry 
has worked to make a science out of 
human emotions, I have never yet 
sat in a room where three men will 
completely agree on the copy and 
layout for an ad or direct mail 
piece. Two men will often agree, 
but three, almost never. Having to 
go higher for authority is an un- 
necessary impediment to a good ad- 
vertising product. 

The next several points are work- 
aday specifics. The first is the 
subject of copy approval. Keep in 
mind whenever you look at copy 
from the agency, it is for a judg- 
ment on the idea and the approach 
The agencymen can rightfully ex- 

Continued on page 140 






How Wittner Does It... 


with the planned press tour 


Eastern editors arriving in Grand Junction, Colo., (clock-wise): W. L. Kallman, vice-president, 
American Gilsonite Company; Fred Wittner; Peter Buckley, Business Week; John Paluszek, Petro- 
leum Week; John Mellecker, Chemical Engineering Progress; Louis Bley, Journal of Commerce; 
Niles Peebles, N. Y. Herald Tribune; William Bland, Petroleum Processing; Clyde Farnsworth, 
United Press; Cecil Chilton, Chemical Engineering; Howard Johnson, Chemical Week; Mike Eigo, 
Engineering & Mining Journal; Howard Sanders, American Chemical Society; Tom Campbell, Iron 
Age; Walter Campbell, Steel; Ripley Watson, Associated Press; Elton Sterrett, Pipeline News; 
Whitney Downer, Refining Engineer; Roger Benedict, Wall Street Journal. A similar group of 
Western editors arrived the following day, hosted by John L. Sullivan, of Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia’s public relations department, 


New coke and gasoline refinery at Gilsonite, Colo. Here 700 tons of Gilsonite arrive daily by pipe- 
line, become 275 tons of electrolytic coke and 1300 barrels of high-octane gasoline. 


For American Gilsonite Company, 
we would like to thank every member 
of the nation’s business press who at- 
tended the recent preview of our cli- 
ent’s pioneering new refinery in the 
Grand Valley of Colorado and its 
mines in the Uintah Basin of Utah. 

And we congratulate the Gilsonite 
executives for their understanding of 
the true meaning of industrial public 
relations and its employment on all 
levels—local, state and national. 

Communications arrangements were 
planned far in advance to bring to in- 
dustry the news of this break-through 
into synthetic fuel by the first privately 
financed undertaking for producing 
high-octane gasoline and metallurgical 
coke from other than conventional pe- 
troleum sources. 

The mines at Bonanza, Utah, linked 
by a daring pipeline to the refinery 
near Grand Junction, Colo., 72 miles 
away, were inspected by one of the 
largest representations of industrial 
reporters and editors ever assembled. 
They were taken 750 feet below ground 
to see the new hydraulic mining meth- 
ods, then to the topmost point of the 
Gilsonite-slurry pipeline at Baxter 
Pass, 8500 feet up in the Book Cliffs, 
and finally to the refinery itself. 

Such an all-inclusive public relations 
project does not just happen. Our 
agency collaborated with American 
Gilsonite Company (and its parents, 
Barber Oil Corporation and Standard 
Oil Company of California). We pre- 
pared an omnibus press kit to cover 
all the specialized requirements of six 
different editorial categories: metal- 
lurgical, petroleum, chemical, mining 
and pipeline publications, plus news- 
papers, radio, television and newsreels. 
We also edited and published a 96- 
page book, “The Story of Gilsonite.” 

As advertising and public relations 
counsel to American Gilsonite Com- 
pany, this was not unique, but part of 
our integrated job. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 
Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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CHECK CHILTON 
If you sell the liquefied petroleum gas 
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industry ...you can sell best in 


BUTANE-PROPANE NEWS 


. .. the pioneer publication of the industry and 
the leader in advertising volume for 18 straight 
years. Published monthly, BPN gives audited 
circulation of more than 14,600 in some 10,600 
liquefied petroleum gas plants. It reaches every 
known bulk plant—where 85% of the indus- 
try’s buying power is concentrated—plus all 
known full-time bottled gas dealers. It serves 
the men actively engaged in the sale and dis- 
tribution of LP gas, and the appliances and 
equipment necessary for its use. A plant count 
and a job-title analysis of readers reflect the 
breadth and quality of market coverage and 
are exclusive with BPN in this industry. 
Known as “headquarters for LP gas informa- 
tion” since 1931, BPN has won every reader 
survey independently made by advertisers— 
and by an average margin of more than 3 to 1. 








fu) o tu) 





Butane-Propane News is published by Chilton Company, one of the most 
diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the resources and experience needed to make each of 15 publica- 
tions outstanding in its field. In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of 
Butane-Propane News devotes full time to the field the publication covers, striv- 
ing for editorial excellence and strict quality control of circulation. In achieving 
both, it has earned the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age 
Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry - Hardware World « Distribution Age» Book Division 
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CLIENT .. 
continued from p. 136 


pect you to correct any technical 
mistakes as it applies to your com- 
pany and its product. They are not 
asking you to tell them how to 
write. You shouldn’t have to. 

If you find yourself changing 
words because you think they bet- 
ter express the idea, there are two 
possibilities of trouble: (1) You 
fancy yourself, as many people do, 
to be another Hemingway, or (2) 
You are doing work your agency 
should be doing. If the latter is true, 
you may very well have the wrong 
agency. Remember that the man 
who reads the ad in the magazine 
gets only the ideas out of it, he 
doesn’t remember the words. If the 
idea is right and you get it easily at 
a first reading of the copy, put your 
signature on it. 


Layout and media .. There is less 
tendency for a client to overstep his 
function in the criticism of layout 
than of copy, because it is easier for 
him to recognize that here is some- 
thing only a professional can do. 
Once again, make your yes or no 
decision on the basis of the intent. 
If the layout is a good vehicle for 
your message and if it is in keeping 
with your company’s personality 
(or better yet, what you want your 
company’s personality to be) then 
approve it. If you find yourself 
moving elements or suggesting type 
sizes then, to repeat, you have over- 
estimated your own abilities or your 
agency is not competent. 

Media selection is probably one 
of the best buys you get from your 
agency. When it is done with proper 
research and reasoning, it is almost 
irrefutable. Most clients in my ex- 
perience respect that idea. They 
often want some of the background 
research explained, but they seldom 
suggest a change. This function of 
course was the genesis of the ad- 
vertising agency in our society. For 
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that reason, no other arm of adver- 
tising understands it as well or does 
it as well as the agency. Incidental- 
ly, in the typical relationship, there 
is no charge to the client for this 
professional guidance. 


Agencies are expensive . . It is 
important to discuss costs. As a 
rule, no other phase of being a cli- 
ent is harder to assimilate than 
living with the agency invoices. 
Agencies are expensive. If you can 
recognize that for its positive value, 
you will be helping yourself and 
your company. Any endeavor of a 
creative nature is expensive. You 
have probably purchased an orig- 
inal painting or two and you cer- 
tainly have plunked down the price 
of a good book any number of 
times. You know then that the 
product of a talented mind is ex- 
pensive. If you are not sure about 
your agency’s rates, investigate and 
analyze them. If you can agree with 
the hourly charges, you should sel- 
dom have to talk about the price of 
a specific job. 

A bigger and better way to look 
at costs is to have the right attitude 
concerning the disposition of your 
ad budget. A very important phase 
of your job is to establish the 
amount of the appropriation each 
year. This is a personal decision be- 
tween you and your company. Your 
agency should not enter into it un- 
less you seek their advice. However, 


once you have established your 
budget and, by mutual agreement 
with the agency, have arrived at 
your advertising objective, you 
should turn the responsibility of the 
spending entirely over to them. 
When they present you with a pro- 
gram for spending those dollars that 
you feel is right, then you should be 
able to relax and enjoy the execu- 
tion of a planned campaign. 

These are then the major areas in 
which a client might be able to im- 
prove his business character. I’m 
sure there are divisions and sub- 
divisions of these points and other 
whole points that have not been 
discussed, but these are the ones I 
can easily dig from my experience. 


To summarize, and probably to 
over-simplify what has been said, 
you have a right, as a customer, to 
expect three traits in your agency: 
ability, ambition and trust. The 
new thought here is that they, as 
the salesman, have the right to ex- 
pect those same traits from you, the 
client. 





Bigger than Big Babe? . . To emphasize the size of its new 10,000-lb., $50,000 in- 
dustrial template camera, Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Chicago, invited a 9,000-Ib. 
elephant, “Big Babe,’ to the press party for the camera’s unveiling. 
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Please Print 
NOT OK — PLEASE CORRECT 


SALES OFFICES: 


This ticket is important to you. Here’s what it tells you: 


It says your ad in EL&P is reaching an important key man in the 

Electric Power Industry. It tells who he is — where he is — what he is. 

It carries his signature and states that he wants to receive EL&P. 

It tells how long he has been reading the magazine — how many others 

in his department read his copy — what other magazines in the field he reads. 
It contains his suggestions for editorial articles — what he would like to read. 


This card gives a case history of a reader that includes almost everything 
but his height and weight. And there is an IBM card just like it 
on file for every reader of Electric Light and Power. 


This is how EL&P controls its circulation. It demands verification 

of every person on its mailing list every year. And returns from these 
verification mailings run over 95% (Changes and additions account 

for about 5% ) — tangible proof that individual readers get the magazine — 
want the magazine — and READ it. 


If you are trying to sell the booming electric power industry — 

here is where your sales story belongs — in Electric Light and Power. 

It reaches the key men in every leading electric utility company in the country. 
The Haywood Publishing Co., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


OD cua j/ 


Chicago 2, IIl., New York 22, Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., New York, 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
CEntral 6-3690, 130 East 56th St., PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 
Walter J. Stevens, PLaza 1-1863 Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, W. A. Clabault, Denver, Tulsa, 

R. A. Lincicome Clark Daly Houston, Portland 
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This is nuts-and-bolts advertising? 


= A monthly direct mail series 
going to customers and prospects of 
Albany Products Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., gives new meaning to the old 
term, “nuts and bolts advertising.” 

Each of the four-page folders in 
the series has a zany picture on the 
cover. Copy inside “explains” the 
picture. About the picture at left 
above, for instance, copy says: 

“The gent on the cover (an ob- 
scure movie actor specializing in 
horror roles) is obviously pleased 
with his head gear. Though hardly 
our most profitable account (he’s 
not what you might call a quantity 
purchaser) he’s undoubtedly one of 
our most satisfied customers. His 
fastener must not only be precise 
and shiny; but it must have fault- 
less threads (for painless assem- 
bly).” 

And about the girl at right: 

“A careful examination of the 
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photograph on the cover (Printer’s 
note: Is.any other kind possible?) 
will reveal the fact that the neck- 
lace (Printer’s note: What neck- 
lace?) is comprised of finished, 
chamfered, hexagon machine screw 
nuts. (Printer’s note: What’s her 
phone?) . .” 

Copy continues in this vein and 
winds up by driving home the three 
selling points: high quality, right 
price and fast delivery. 

Besides a zany picture, each 
mailer includes a striking product 
photograph (see cut at right) and a 
list of sales representatives. 

Max Stern of the Max Stern 
agency, Seaford, N. Y., which is 
handling the campaign, says: “The 
stuff has created quite a stir—and 
quite a business. Many of the 
recipients have posted the stuff on 
their walls. Others are requesting 
quantities for plant distribution.” = 


The product . . Unusually clear and at- 
tractive product photos in Albany folders 
were made by chrome-plating fasteners, 
placing them on white cardboard and 
photographing them, using light shining 
on them from three sides through white 
muslin sheeting. 





We know a man who'll be glad to carry you 


around to the other side of your desk... 


He’s your agency man, of course. Remember how he 
constantly emphasizes the importance of putting your- 
self on the buyer’s side of the desk? 


So suppose, now, that you are a buyer of an industrial 
product like yours... and you turned to a directory to 
find out about source manufacturers. Wouldn’t you want 
these four benefits in the purchasing directory you used ? 


1. A one-volume, wholly-industrial directory 


A directory with a modern indexing system that 
lists all sources under the major name of the prod- 
uct—with thorough cross references 


A directory with 100% verified listings 


A directory that shows the size of each listed com- 
pany —rated realistically by number of employees 


Well, as an industrial buyer, you’d get all these advan- 
tages presently enjoyed by Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory users. 


Now ask your agency man to carry 
you back to your own side of your 
desk. Once again, be yourself—a 
seller to industry. After reading the 
_ various advantages that Conover- 
Mast PurcHasinG Directory offers 
to a buyer, wouldn’t you consider 
these same advantages to be of value 

| to-you as an advertiser? 


And, in addition, as an advertiser selling to industry, 
wouldn’t you want these plus values: 


@ To tap 85% of industry’s buying because of CMPD’s 
superior coverage of the industrial market? 


To cover all buying bases — plant and engineering 
executives... and purchasing executives? 


To find out how Conover-Mast PuRCHASING DIRECTORY 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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Want a Powerful Stimulant for 
Here’s how you can get it 


If you want to give your whole 
sales program a lift at every level of 
selling...you should know more 
about slide-charts. And that means 
you need the free PERRYGRAF IDEA 
STARTER KIT. This advertisement 
will tell you what a slide-chart can 
do for your sales program—and how 
to get the Idea Starter Kit. 


What is a Slide-Chart? 


A slide-chart is a simple device 
that puts product facts at the finger- 
tips of salesmen, prospects and 
users. In one move of a slide or turn 
of a disc, your slide-chart can select 
equipment, solve mathematical or 
engineering problems, tell a sales 
story graphically. 


And what a lift this simple, 
inexpensive device can give your 
whole selling program, as a daily- 
used tool or as the central theme- 
device of your sales-and-advertising 
campaign. Properly designed and 
promoted, your Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart can do all this: 


Build a cream prospect list for 
salesmen and direct-mail follow-up, 
by offering a slide-chart (in mailings 
and publication ads) as bait for 
informative inquiries. By relating 
your slide-chart to your product, 
you get top appeal to prospects— 
with no “‘curiosity”’ response. One 
manufacturer of power plant instru- 
ments built a 10,000-name ‘“‘blue 
chip” list in four weeks—by offer- 
ing a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


Give your salesmen a useful “door 
opener” and “‘conversation piece” — 
in response to inquiries, or on cold 
calls. 


Inject your product—and necessary 
data—at the buying moment. You’ll 
get direct orders and requests for 
salesmen’s calls from prospects who 
have and use your slide-chart. 


Suggest related equipment along 
with the primary purchase. This in- 
creases the order—at no additional 
sales cost. 


Present your sales story graphically 


and understandably—what your 
product does, how it works. One 
equipment manufacturer substi- 
tuted a two-ounce device for a 500- 
lb. working model—and made every 
salesman an active demonstrator. 


Make expert salesmen out of 
order-takers—your own sales force, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retail sales peo- 
ple. Salesmen give prompt, accurate 
answers to questions...inspire con- 
fidence...often close sales before 
competition can respond to inquiry. 


Keep your product sold, by 
showing customers how to use prod- 
uct correctly and get maximum 
value and satisfaction from their 
purchases. 


These are the purposes for which | 
the outstanding companies listed 
below are using Perrygraf Slide- 
Charts. They can do the same for 
you—easily and economically. 


What about Costs? 
Your Perrygraf Slide-Chart will 





A Few of the Many Hundreds of Perrygraf Repeat-Order Customers 


General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Frigidaire 
Delco 
Hyatt 

Ford Motor Co. 
Mercury 
Lincoln 

Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Plymouth 
Airtemp 

Armstrong Cork 

Goodrich 

Goodyear 

Firestone 

Prudential 

Hartford Accident 

Aetna Insurance 

Employers Mutual 

Sundstrand 

DeKalb Agricultural 

National Cylinder Gas 

Penn Mutual 

Nordberg 

HoloKrome 

Allied Chemical 





United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Republic Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
Masonite 

Caterpillar 
Anaconda 

Hotpoint 

Swift 

Armour 

Timken 

Crane 

Roebling 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Owens Corning Glass 
Motorola 

Business Week 
Cincinnati Milling 
Warner Swazey 
Lamson & Sessions 
IRC 

lowa Farm 

Chain Belt 

Jefferson Electric 
Cherry-Burrell 
Hoffman Farm Seeds 
Coleman Lamp & Stove 


AT&T 

Standard Oil 
General Electric 
Westinghouse 
Zenith 

IBM 

Royal Typewriter 
Sperry 
Allis-Chalmers 
Alcoa 
Munsingwear 
Wyeth Drug 
Pfizer 

Merck 

Mead Johnson 
Mallinckrodt 
Smith, Kline & French 
U. S. Gypsum 
Ralston Purina 
Hallicrafters 
Ohmite 

Philco 

Sylvania 

Air Reduction 
Falk Corporation 
Crown Zellerbach 
Creamery Package 
Sawyer Biscuit 
Commercial Solvents 


international Harvester 
John Deere 

Sears Roebuck 

U. S. Rubber 
Borg-Warner 

Western Union 
Douglas Aircraft 
United Airlines 
American Airlines 
TWA 

Pan American 

North American 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Square D 

Allied Radio 

Camel Cigarettes 
Bendix 

Seiberling 

Mansfield Tire 

Atlas Supply 

Shure Bros. 

Southern States Cooperative 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Hammermill Paper 
Rockford Paint 
Starrett 

Peoples Gas 

York Corp. 

Le Tourneau 
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Your Whole Sales Program? 


... at amazing low cost! 


surprise you with its low cost. Many 
manufacturers have discovered that 
slide-charts replace cumbersome, 
expensive handbooks at far lower 
cost. For example, a 400-page man- 
ual (calling for a lot of pencil calcu- 
lations every time it was used) was 
replaced by one Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart—at a substantial saving. 


Actually, Slide-Charts average 
about 15¢ each—which means that 
you can put 10,000 Slide-Charts to 
work for the cost of one or two 
business-paper advertisements. 


Slide-Chart Designing 
is a Job for Experts... 
Call on Perrygraf 


A slide-chart can inject a powerful 
punch into your whole sales and adver- 
tising program. But to be most effec- 
tive, it must be simple and easy to use. 
Instructions must boil down to a few 
direct commands printed on the face. 
Operations must reduce to one or two 
simple movements of the fingers. Man- 
ufacturing craftsmanship must be ac- 
curate. 

That is why leaders in every field — 
many with large engineering staffs of 
their own—turn to Perrygraf for de- 
sign and manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originators of 
slide-charts, has produced more than 
16,000 different designs, and holds 
more than 6,000 copyrights. 

You will be surprised at what a 
molehill can be made from a mountain 
of problems. And Perrygraf design will 
save you money, too. Just tell us what 
you would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem now, 
and about how many you might use. 
We will tell you promptly, at no obliga- 
tion, how it can be made, and what it 


will cost. 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 





What IS a Slide Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 
of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product. One simple operation 
selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical problems... 


shows how your product operates. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT SLIDE-CHARTS 
.-- QUICKLY, EASILY AND FREE 


You’re the expert on slide-charts... 
when you have this handy file folder, 
custom-assembled to fit your industry. 
Write for your free Idea Starter Kit— 
you'll get it by return mail. 





The Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
is loaded with ideas and informa- 
tion—all the facts and material you 
need to put slide-charts to work 
for your company. It’s colorful and 
interesting ...and free. 


Actual samples and case histories 
in your field...simple how-to-plan 
form...colorful illustrated booklet 
on Slide-Chart design and use. 
Remember — Perrygraf, originator 
of slide-charts, handles your design 
needs from raw figures to finished 
job. Write for your FREE Slide- 
Chart Idea Starter Kit...today. 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
Founders of the slide-chart industry—over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
“Dept. 1-107 1503 Madison Street — Maywood, Illinois — Fillmore 3-0233 
Dept. 1-107 150 S. Barrington Ave.—Los Angeles 49, Calif. —Granite 2-9541 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Powerful . . Hardeman’s battery of sales literature includes booklet on whole company 


(top center) and separate booklets for each division. Pages in each are interchangeable 
to make possible sales presentations “‘tailored’’ to every prospect. 


Hardeman’s method 


How to organize 
promotional literature 


@ Six divisions and parent company all benefit 


@ Promotional literature is interchangeable 


@ Sales presentations can be tailored to each prospect 


By Phil Seitz 


= One of the ever-present prob- 
lems facing all industrial marketers 
is that of keeping sales promotion 
literature, company catalogs, cus- 
tomer instruction booklets and 
other printed material up to date. 

Such material costs money, and 
good management requires that 
none of it be wasted. Yet it is pos- 
sible to make a sizeable expendi- 
ture for material that does the job 
required of it at the time, then find 
the literature soon becomes out- 
dated by changes in design, produc- 
tion methods, personnel, models, 
etc. 

Sales promotion material is bas- 
ically nothing more than a printed 
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salesman. And no_ organization 
would consider sending its sales 
staff into the field without informa- 
tion that did not reflect changes 
right up to the minute. 


One solution . . Solutions of the 
problems posed by these factors are 
possible. One effective means has 
been developed by Calvert & Perry, 
Inc., Los Angeles, agency for Paul 
Hardeman, Inc., construction and 
engineering company. 

Hardeman is a very old company 
in the process piping field. About 
five years ago, as a result of the de- 
velopment of the missile industry, 
the company began an expansion of 
facilities. This resulted in the in- 


corporation within its structure of 
a number of divisions performing 
distinctly different services. 

The divisions include: 
1. J. B. Gill—for the construction 
of petroleum and_petro-chemical 
plants. 
2. Systems 
and instrument 
special purposes. 
3. Climate Conditioning Co—de- 
sign and installation of air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, heating and 
ventilation. 
4. Electronetics—engineering and 
electrical construction for heavy 
industry. 
5. Fire Protection—fire protection 
systems for industry. 
6. Pipe Fabricating—fabrication 
and installation of pipe for all in- 
dustrial uses. 


Engineering—d e sign 
engineering for 


Five aims .. A year ago, analyzing 
the needs of the parent company 
and its divisions, J. Russell Calvert, 
president of the agency, came up 
with these objectives for literature: 
1. It must build prestige and pin- 
point attention to the client’s serv- 
ices. 

2. It must have lasting value, so 
it will be kept by the recipient. 
3. The literature should be in such 
form that it can be easily referred 
to, kept current, and minimize 
wastage. 


4. It should have unusual attention 
value and create the desire to em- 
ploy the services of the company. 


5. It should be flexible enough to 
meet the needs of salesmen or en- 
gineers, in terms of specific pros- 
pects. 

The first problem to be met was 
the great diversification of activi- 
ties within one organization. Each 
division has its own specific pros- 
pects for services. 

Hardeman’s prospects, mostly in 
the missile fieid, cover a wide range 
of industries, including large air- 
craft factories engaging in govern- 
ment missile work, and various 
government departments, such as 
the U.S. Army Engineer Corps., 
U.S. Navy, U.S. Marine Corps, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Air Corps. 

It was essential that literature in- 
fluence prospects in these catego- 
ries, both individually and as a 

Continued on page 152 





How to get your ideas across in Washington 


Doing business profitably these days involves 
more than merely finding out what customers 
want and giving it to them. As top management 
knows so well, pleasing official Washington is as 
important these days as pleasing customers, 
maybe even more. That’s why corporate adver- 
tising in The New York Times makes so much 
sense. 

Policy-making officials in Washington depend 
upon many sources of information, and im- 
portantly upon The New York Times. That’s 
because they find in The Times more of the 
information they need — more news about 
Washington itself, about foreign affairs, politics, 
business, industry than anywhere else. A recent 


survey shows that almost half of Washington’s 
top officials read The New York Times regularly; 
many prefer it over other publications. 

Your company’s corporate advertising is in- 
formation, too. Information many Washington 
officials want. Information you want them to 
have, told your way. When you publish it in 
The New York Times, you can be sure it’s getting 
through to the people in Washington you want 
to reach. 


The New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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idea 


idea 5 


How to turn the cost-price squeeze into an advantage 


Looking for some solid facts that will help you sell more effectively ? 
Try these. 

Material prices have risen in steady jumps since World War II. 
Wages have been pushed up. It’s still going on. Management’s 
problem is to absorb these cost increases without pricing their goods 
out of the market —but still make a profit. 

Here’s how they’re doing it —in their own words: 

“We are installing automatic equipment which will enable us to 
increase our production 50% without increasing employment.” 
—Aircraft component maker. 

“We have revised our manufacturing methods to offset higher 
costs.’’ —Transmission and speed reducer builder. 

Tell your prospects how you can help them automate for better 
cost-fighting. You’ll get results because the problem has matured 
into industry’s most lively market. 


idea 6 


When you sell ideas, product sales naturally follow 


The AUTOMATION reader is looking for ideas to apply in 
his plant, to his problems, more than he is looking for just 
production equipment —just material handling equip- 
ment —just control devices. His primary job is putting 
automation to work to produce better products at less cost. 
This means he has to be a builder, designer, or buyer of 
automatic equipment... or all three. His information 
needs are of a very special kind. That is why he centers 
his interest on AUTOMATION. Here he finds editorial 
articles and advertisements that yield the ideas he’s look- 
ing for —and nothing else. 

Here’s what makes him so important—he and his 
counterparts will spend no less than $23 billion in 1957-58 
to bring their automation ideas to life. “_. centers his interest” 
That is why so many leading advertisers are putting 

themselves where they’!] have the undivided attention of 

this new buying influence —in AUTOMATION 


most lively market”’ 


MEN 
WoR KING 


the magazine of 
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idea 7 


Men at work (90,000 of them) . . . creating sales opportunities for you 


An amazing range of problems keeps the automation market mov- 
ing, growing, expanding. New sales opportunities are popping up 
constantly. 

Readers have been writing AUTOMATION for help. They’ve been 
writing in such numbers that a special editorial section has been set 
up to take care of them, publishing letters in every issue. fis 
Their scope is amazing. For instance, one reader wanted to mecha- 
nize his whole warehouse; another wanted to detect water in flowing 
oil; another wanted to work automatic casting into his production 
cycle; another wanted to find makers of a special type of motor. 
When you talk to this market in terms of solving problems, you’re 
going to get attention from AUTOMATION’s 90,000 readers. 


idea 8 


Here’s the way to put action into your automation sales planning 


‘*‘An amazing range of problems” 


Talk about advertising getting action. Here’s an example: 

Giffels & Vallet, Inc. iat 
“We received a call from the Muehlhausen Division of the Rockwell Spring 
and Axle Co., in Logansport, Indiana, inquiring about our engineering 
services for the layout and design of modern automated plant facilities. When 
we called upon the assistant general manager he had in his hand a copy of 
our ad from your April issue, which was hardly off the presses.”’ 

The reason AUTOMATION readers move so fast —once they make the 
decision to investigate a purchase —is the importance of their jobs. 
They’re a special task force fighting costs, and they have manage- 
ment’s authority to act. You’re on-the-spot where this kind of 
action starts—when your advertising is in AUTOMATION. 

Results like this can be yours when you advertise to men who are 
thinking automation and nothing else—in the one magazine that 
covers automation and nothing else. 


\)hy 
bm 
{ , 


You'll find many more ideas in AUTOMATION’s new booklet, 
“*10 ways these salesmen can help you do your job better.” 
Write for a free copy today. “, . . the way to get action” 


(This is the second advertisement in a continuing series) 


automatic operations QOWOOOAWIOO 


a |PENTON| Publication / Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ORGANIZING LITERATURE 


continued from p. 148 


whole. In some cases Hardeman 
would be after the whole of a con- 
tract, in others, a specific part of 
a contract, ie., all six divisions 
could be interested in a contract — 
or two or three divisions, or one 
division. 


Prestige builder . . Much of the 
work done by Hardeman is on a 
bid basis. Therefore, the literature 
had to convey prestige and the idea 
that the company has facilities and 
personnel required for projects 
ranging in cost from $250,000 to 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Calvert’s answer to these 
specifications was a master book, 
consisting of some 150 pages, 
printed on both sides, size 11%4x 
914”. 

This size was chosen because it 
will fit in a file cabinet but will not 
be “lost in the shuffle.” The page 
size was also chosen because it per- 
mits a better use of pictorial illus- 
trations and more white space than 
would be possible with an 84x11” 
page. 

The pages were printed in loose- 
leaf form, numbered and punched 
for plastic binding. The master book 
consisted of general information 
about the Paul Hardeman Co. and 
specific information about the serv- 
ices performed by each division. 

The general information, covering 
some 50 pages, pictures and de- 
scribes the parent company’s flexi- 
bility of operation, engineering fa- 
cilities and services and technical 
and scientific facilities. It also tells 
about specific installations made 
by Hardeman and about the com- 
pany’s personnel. It includes a list 
of clients. 

Material for each division, with 
approximately 15 pages for each, 
covers the same ground, but is 
specific to the service offered by 
that division. 


Individualized . . The master 
book was given an attractive black 
and blue, die-cut cover with a sec- 
ond sheet of gold paper showing 
the Paul Hardeman emblem. Clear 
acetate outside covers were also 
provided. In addition, each division 
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has its own cover, printed on heavy 
stock, and carrying a different de- 
sign and color to retain individuali- 
ty. The last page of material for 
each division carries a filing tab 
with its name to facilitate filing. 

The company then purchased a 
punching machine and plastic bind- 
ing machine, and various sizes and 
colors of the plastic binding to fit 
assemblies of varying sizes. 

From this material, each division 
and its salesmen can put together 
specific literature to meet any sell- 
ing situation. The individual pages 
are kept in a large metal rack ar- 
ranged so that individual presen- 
tations can be assembled easily. 

When a salesman has a specific 
prospect in mind, he specifies the 
material he wants. This permits a 
salesman to use all or part of the 
general material from the master 
book. He may also choose to use 
pages from the book of anothe di- 
vision, where it adds to his presen- 
tation. Similarly, on a complete job, 
the master book may be used, or 
material from several divisions 
combined. 

Since each catalog is assembled 
as needed, it cannot become out- 
dated. When a particular page is 
outdated or replaced by a newer 
version, the old page is removed 
from the rack. As new jobs are 
completed, new sheets are printed 
and added to the rack. Thus, waste 


is held to the bare minimum. 

Another important factor in this 
flexibility is that it is simple to add 
engineer personnel data, which is 
constantly changing, without sacri- 
ficing the literature. 


Worth its costs . . Obviously, this 
type of literature is more expen- 
sive than most. However, since 
minimum contracts obtained by 
Hardeman are in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, just one con- 
tract justifies the expense. 

The literature is not broadcast, 
because Hardeman does not have 
thousands of prospects. Being tai- 
lored to specific use, the field sales 
force and those they present the 
literature to have received it very 
favorably. 

The literature has put across the 
idea that Hardeman is a substan- 
tial organization. With pictures tell- 
ing almost the whole story, it has 
been possible to create prestige and 
the feeling that Hardeman can han- 
dle any job it bids for. 

It is always difficult to evaluate 
the effectiveness of literature, and 
neither Hardeman nor the agency 
has attempted to do so except in 
general terms. But it is a fact that 
the literature is given the major 
credit for landing one $8 million 
contract. And contracts on the 
books have more than doubled in 
the past year. 


Quick change literature 


' 

| 

| 

= Calvert & Perry has applied 
| the principle used for the Harde- 
! man catalog to similar work for 
other clients. Pan American 
| Trailer Coach Co., and the 
| Terra-Cruiser Trailer Coach Co., 
! which are western divisions of 
. the Mid-States Corp., builders of 
| mobile homes, are cases in point. 
| In the trailer industry, as in 
| the auto industry, models are 
constantly changing. The changes 
| et gost i mR and 
| furnishing. ese changes occur 
| not only from year to year, but 
in many instances from month 

to month. 

Here again the problem was 
| to avoid preparing material that 
| would not become obsolete. In 


this case, the agency prepared 
a standard envelope-type cover, 
carrying institutional and gen- 
eral background information 
about the company. 

Specific information about 
each model of trailer was 
printed on separate 8%x11” 
sheets with standard instruction 
details which seldom change, on 
the reverse side. This enables 
showing floor plans, photographs, 
and_ specifications for new 
models as quickly as they come 
on the market. 

As new models come out, new 
sheets are printed and sent to 
dealers. The dealer then places 
them inside the permanent cov- 
ers he has been supplied with. = 


























For every person in the U.S.A., statistics show that 136 glass containers 
are manufactured each year . . . dramatically illustrating the 
important glass making segment of the booming ceramic industry. 


The huge $5 billion ceramic industry also includes the expanding 
production of porcelain enamel, whiteware, electronic ceramics, 
floor and wall tile, glass fibers, architectural porcelain enamel 
panels and many other ceramic products. . . 























Pee A Complete Merchandising Package .. . offering huge markets for raw mate- j 
Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by rials—numerous mineral and chemical 
4257 industry leaders (more than any other publication in its additives for purity, color, finish, 
field) . . . read by 18,000 key personnel searching for new strength, and workability . . . processing j 
methods, materials and equipment. Edited by the most com- ; ; % ; 
plete staff of ceramic engineering experts of any publication, equipment and materials—mixers, grind- 


Cl is the world’s leading ceramic journal. ers, sprayers, tanks, firing apparatus, 
. and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all refractories, extruders, presses, dryers 


ceramic and clay product materials, equipment and supplies. compressors, control systems, pottery 
Referred to daily throughout the year by the buying and 3 ? 
; a ; plasters, testing devices . . . and mate- 
operating executives in the ceramic and clay product plants 


across the country. rials handling equipment—conveyor 















systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders 





and various automatic tools. 


Write for your free 
copy of the big market 

guide and buyer’s 

“anes directory .. . 

CERAMIC DATA 

BOOK. 


Ceramic Industry 
5 S. Wabash Ave. ¢« Chicago 3, lilinois 


Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading 
industry publications. 
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SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL APPROACH 
GETS GREATER READER ACCEPTANCE 


The Transportation Division of the oil and gas 
industry is one of the fastest growing industrial 
markets in America. And Pipe Line INDUSTRY 
has specialized its editorial content for men 
who build, operate and maintain the more than 
400,000-mile pipe line network, which consumes 
an estimated $12 million a week for operations 
and maintenance alone. 

Since these men with purchasing authority 
are primarily concerned only with their own 
division of the industry, PipE Line INDUSTRY is 
accepted and used by them as the engineering- 
operating work book of the pipe line business. 


INDUSTRY ACCEPTANCE 


Specializing exclusively to the interests of this 
market, PipE Line INDUSTRY monthly covers engi- 
neering, construction, operations and maintenance 
in language that pipe line men understand. Articles 
are shaped by industry opinion with on-the-line 
assistance from the market’s own authorities. 

This job-help editorial treatment, giving 
readers authentic engineering-operating informa- 


Greater Pipe Line Coverage 


tion, has kept reader interest high and circulation 
climbing steadily. 


CIRCULATION CLIMBING 


Directed to the working problems of buying 
power men, PipE Line INDUSTRY has an inter- 
ested, specialized audience of 5,716 . . . repre- 
senting a 10% paid circulation gain during the 
past year . . . over 40% increase since joining 
ABC two years ago. 

Of these subscribers, 91% are engaged 
directly in pipe line operations and represent 
specialists who buy and specify. Pipe LIne 
INDUSTRY is an active market place to tell about 
the benefits you sell. 


ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU 


A 12-page, every-issue advertising program in 
Pipe LINE INDUSTRY gives your specialized sales 
message an opportunity to consistently sell to 
this interested-reader group. AND your cost per 
thousand reached is very low. 


WRITE TODAY for facts, figures and sales tips 
you can use to help your advertising messages 


sell this industry. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301" 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


* New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 + Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Building 
CHerry 2-9211 +» Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 + Dallas (1), 518 Santa 
Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 + Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 + Los Angeles, 
W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219. 
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TIMELY MARKET INFORMATION 





Pipe Line Market 
Shows Continued 
Strong Upsurge 


HOUSTON, TEX.—(Sp.)—Signs 
are that the high rate of pipe line 
construction typical of the last decade 
will continue for several years. These 
facts are brought out in a special 
report issued recently by PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY'S research and_ editorial 
departments. 

* * * 

Highest activity is in con- 
struction and improvement of gas 
transmission lines. Recently the gas 
industry has added one million 
new customers a year. Expenditures 
for new pipe line facilities to serv- 
ice these customers have been well 
over $700 million annually. Crude 
oil lines add another $35.5 million 


and products lines come in with 


$69.2 million. Just two current 
examples of pipe lines planned for 
construction: Pacific Northwest PL 
Corporation’s 1,100-mile Utah to 
Washington line at a cost of $33.5 
million; El] Paso Natural’s 880-mile 
line from Texas to Southern Cali- 
fornia at a cost of $107 million. 
* * * 


In 1956, just on gas transmission 
lines construction, an estimated 1.1 
million tons of steel pipe were used, 
and 358,975 compressor horsepower 
was installed. Crude and product lines 
capital expenditures for pump stations 
in 1957 are estimated at $29 million; 
for metering equipment the industry 
will spend well over $10 million; for 
cathodic protection and communica- 
tions, around $18.5 million. 

* * * 


All indications are that the ex- 
pansion of the pipe line business 
will continue for some years. PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY'S recent survey 
among leading pipe line companies 
shows total construction of 16,850 
miles planned for this year, an 
increase of 20 percent over 1956. 

* * * 


The maintenance of existing lines 
is providing a lucrative market for 
equipment and services. Recondition- 
ing expenses increase with age of the 
lines. Operating expenses for main- 
tenance of natural gas pipe lines 
increased from $25 million in 1951 
to $43 million in 1956. 


* * * 


These and other facts appear in 
Pipe LINE INDUSTRY’S 1958 Market 
Data Book. For your copy, write to 
Advertising Dept., Room 205, P. O. 
Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690" 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical 
job-help. material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is 
found in continuing gains in paid subscriptions to ALL Gulf monthly publica- 
tions. Combined circulations now total 49,690* (ABC) .. . available to multi- 
market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized oil industry division coverage 
at a low rate per thousand. 


FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION 
a Now 24,457* 


en i Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 
q 4 of the key men who buy or specify 98% of this division’s 
| specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
Mh ae specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 

SS drilling-production activities. 


oe NSPORTATION SNOUSTRY 


Now 5,716* 


neering-operating work book of the pipe 
offering authenticated monthly coverage 

i) operations and maintenance. For a low 
you can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 
hedule and reach 5,716 specialized 
om are engaged directly in pipe 


b REFINING-PROCESSING 


Now 19,517* 


B leading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 

Hwho influence 98% of this division’s specialized pur- 

r a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 

hyour WORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 

7 specialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 
tefining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


b great divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 

Fyices. You can benefit by specializing your 
Ablications that are specialized for each of 
Be where your market is. 


TROLEUM COVERAGE 


JN DUSTRY 


Willa 11// 4 /prpe Line€g ae 


y = : % 
ed Oil Industry Publishers 


o, Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


res for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
Paragraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 
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One-thousand advertising impressions for under four cents 


. . That’s the bargain you’re passing up 


if you fail to take this article's advice 


By Charles Fitz-Patrick 


= Are you turning your back on 
prospective customers? That is, are 
your company’s trucks traveling in- 
cognito—doing nothing on their 
rear panels to promote your prod- 
ucts or services? 

For many companies that sell to 
industry the answer to those ques- 
tions is “yes.” And just because 
they don’t sell to the consumer is 
not a good enough reason for ignor- 
ing him completely. 

This is especially true when you 
consider how economical truck ad- 
vertising is. An adequately lettered 
truck can make 1,000 advertising 
impressions for under four cents. 

A recent spot check made at a 
point where a main highway enters 
a large eastern city revealed that 
three out of five of the several 
hundred trucks checked had either 
no lettering whatever on their rear 
doors or panels or offered no more 
than the name of the owner. Many 
that named a product or service 
failed to tie this in with the name 
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of the supplier. A very, very small 
percentage attempted any selling 
effort in spite of the fact that those 
in the business of lettering trucks 
claim that such work, if ordered 
when the truck is painted or when 
the sides are lettered, should cost 
as little as $15 to $25. 

It has been estimated that a truck 
traveling in or about a metropolitan 
area is seen from the rear by up- 
wards of 50 different motorists for 
every 25 miles it travels. In the 
case of trucks making deliveries in 
built up areas an even greater 
number of pedestrians see the rear 
panel while the truck is in motion 
or is parked. These figures are con- 
cerned with the rear of the truck 
only, because the back section is 
seen by both motorists and pedes- 
trians and for longer periods than 
the sides. 


Give the facts . . Because a truck 
offers the advantages of a traveling 
billboard the lettering on its rear 
should tell a complete story. One 
truck observed during the survey 


mentioned earlier carried the one 
word “Welding.” This might do 
some little good for the welding 
industry generally but the welding 
firm that owns the truck could help 
itself by specifying one or more 
types of welding, adding its name 
and address plus the suggestion, 
“Call TRrinity 6-9876.” Some of the 
more than 40,000 who see the truck 
this year will probably require 
some form of welding and a few 
calls would far more than pay for 
special lettering. 

Manufacturers who simply pro- 
duce units that go into the items 
turned out by their customers also 
have the opportunity to associate 
themselves with these companies 
visually while winning the cus- 
tomers’ good will by giving them 
publicity. By featuring the manu- 
facturer’s products on the back of 
its trucks along with names of 
well-known customers, all con- 
cerned benefit. This effort to help 
customers win acceptance of addi- 
tional prospects is being done in a 
dignified professional way by a 
supplier of dental appliances and 
supplies. On the rear doors of this 
firm’s several trucks there is let- 
tered the announcement: 


We're keeping an appointment 
with o dentist 
Are you? 
X Y Z Dental Supplies 
123 Main Street 


In still another instance a road 
building contractor who realized 
that some motorists might object to 
his trucks lumbering along with 
heavy loads of fill added large yel- 
low lettering to the back of his 
dozen trucks stating: “We’re help- 
ing complete New River Road for 
your driving convenience.” He 
wisely aimed at winning good will 
instead of being cussed out by the 
driving public. 


Take a look . . Why not take a 
walk around to the back of one of 
your trucks. Look at that generous 
area as it would be seen by 40,000 
or more motorists and pedestrians. 
If there is lettering there, does it 
tell all you would want these peo- 
ple to know? That’s worth some 
special thought because turning 
your back on prospective customers 
is mighty hard to justify. % 





Lincoln Tunnel Third Tube 
Photos courtesy of 
The Port of New York Authority 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


Civil Engineers 
are always 
on the job! 





Throughout engineered construction — from its inception, through planning and 
specifications, to operation of the completed project — civil engineers are the men 
in responsible charge. Whether in the field or behind a desk, they hold decision- 
making positions in all types of engineered construction as well as all stages in the 
development of individual projects. This is why, from start to finish, civil engineers 
control the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 


The best way to reach civil engineers— the surest way to influence their buying 
and specifying decisions—is to advertise in Crvi. ENGINEERING, the official publi- 
cation of The American Society of Civil Engineers. Its unique, authoritative edi- 
torial program assures more thorough readership by civil engineers than any other 
publication in its field. 


Because it captures the imagination and holds the interest of its readers, Crvm 
ENGINEERING effectively presents your advertising to 41,000 men who recommend, 
specify and buy equipment, materials and services throughout the building and 
construction industry. 


Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers * 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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Many ACP editors write their best stories at night with the mud 
of a construction job still on their shoes. . . Their practical, down to 
earth treatment of features and job reports make interesting reading 
because they talk the construction man’s language and are written from 
first hand knowledge. . . Like all the material in ACP publications, they 
bear down hard on the local angles — feature the local people, places 
and situations. 


This editorial method means extremely high readership — and 
high readership draws equally high attention to advertisements. Only 
in regional publications can ads be given local flavor and distributors 
serving the area listed for fast sales action. . . ACP publications give 
maximum coverage in every area, but YOU CAN CHOOSE whether 
you wish to cover the entire 48 states or a single region. . . Check the 
service that ACP can offer if you sell to the construction industry! 


NEW BROCHURE NOW READY! 
...A brand new 24 page brochure is 4 : | oe 


now ready for distribution. It gives ss, a amie, 
every fact you need to know to sell the 
booming construction industry—makes 
tremendously interesting reading for 
every media man. Write for your copy 


today! 


riIN-rOInNTs 


oh a 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
ae) 


GORDON lL. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





15 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 


CONSTRUCTION * CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN * CONSTRUCTION DIGEST * CONSTRUCTIONEER 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY * DIXIE CONTRACTOR * MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER * MID-WEST CONTRACTOR * MISSISSIPP! VALLEY CONTRACTOR * NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION * PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER * ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR * TEXAS CONTRACTOR * WESTERN BUILDER 











Unknown authors 


Who is Mr. Anonymous ? 


shite story of the 


Amsterdam. Ballast Company 





Authorless story . . A very good (al- 
tnough perhaps not typical) example of 
what author Miles is talking about is this 
striking promotion piece telling the story 
of a European manufacturing company. 
A covering letter accompanying the 
piece said the story was written by a 
“‘newsman,”’ and the story is written in 
the first person. But nowhere in the 36- 
page booklet is the newsman identified, 
nor is the photographer who took the 
booklet’s dozens of striking photos. 
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By Samuel A. Miles 
Vice-President 
Miles-Samuelson, Inc. 
New York 


= Mr. Anonymous is the world’s 
most prolific author. Take a look at 
the “literature” on your desk. With 
the exception of the “hard bounds” 
published by book publishers, the 
chances are that the publications 
are by corporate authors, whose 
individualities are a greater mystery 
than “who wrote Shakespeare.” 
For over a decade I have been 
battling the case for the lost au- 
thors. In the 1940’s my attempts 
were greeted with polite smiles. 
Today, however, with human rela- 
tions, psychology and morale pro- 
grams sweeping industry, I again 
feel courageous enough to propose 
that the author or group of authors 
be given individual recognition. The 
advantages are as follows: 


1. Better literature. I know that if 
a man gets a “byline” and is subject 
to the same critical analyses 
suffered by known authors, he will 





do a better job. Lack of exact 
knowledge which can be carefully 
concealed by a glib phrase will be 
carefully researched and clarified if 
a man knows that he can be 
reached personally. 


2. Better morale. At a time when 
technically competent people are 
difficult to obtain and to hold, 
recognition of an individual’s ef- 
forts will make him feel that the 
company is interested in what he is 
doing. 


From what I hear, there are 
really no valid objections to this 
proposal—just a question of tradi- 
tion and inertia. One executive said 
that his objection was that a dozen 
or so authors would have to be 
listed for one publication—and if we 
list the authors, why not list the 
technical illustrators. My answer is, 
“Why not give them all a credit 
line?” For example, the standard 
work on copper, prepared under 
the editorial supervision of Allison 
Butts, published by Reinhold 
(1954), is authored by 52 people! 

In our own small way we have 
made a little progress. As writers 
and illustrators of technical books 
and catalogs for industry, we find 
that our authors get a lift when 
some recognition is granted. As the 
first step, one company has per- 
mitted us to use our “M-S” col- 
ophon on the back page of a 
publication. As the second step, a 
company permitted us to use our 
name, in addition to the colophon. 
We are eagerly awaiting the next 
step—we would like to see a credit 
line for our people who worked 
hard on these publications. 


Any comments? « 

Does your 

a. company put 

4 ~ writers’ “by- 
4 ~~ . ” 

\ a> lines’ on pro- 


motional litera- 
ture? Too few companies do, says 
this author, agencyman Samuel 
A. Miles. Yet, he says, there are 
plenty of good reasons for doing 
so. Two important ones are that 
writers will take pains to produce 
better literature, and that seeing 
their names in print will boost 
their morale. 









meeting the 
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“If we had to put a man on the moon, we could 
do it,” say today’s engineers. They’re speaking 
seriously. The rapid pace of engineering 
developments have made it possible. 


New engineering breakthroughs, new ideas, new 
methods make merciless demands on engineers. 
Today’s engineers don’t dare stop learning. 
They have to keep aware of technical progress 
...or be left behind . . . overnight. 


That is why MACHINE DESIGN gets high 
readership wherever design engineers are at work. 
MACHINE DESIGN is their favorite way to 
keep abreast of engineering progress. 


Proof of this readership: every MACHINE 
DESIGN advertiser is pulling inquiries. Inquiry 





volume for the first three months of 1957 
is 30% ahead of the same period last year. 


In two years, MACHINE DESIGN’s rate of 
inquiry production has more than tripled. 
Advertising readership as measured by Ad Gage 
and Starch reports averages as much as 55% 
higher than two years ago. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


publication 


a 
Penton Building /( ‘leveland 13, Ohio 











Seven aims, seven hits 


How to make the mosi 
of a trade show 


American Air Filter Co.’s big exhibit at the Heating and Air- 
Conditioning show had to pay off—too much money and too many 


people involved for it to be a dud. Here’s how the pay-off came... 


We had the second largest booth 
(110’ frontage) and probably the 
largest number of people (220) at 
the show. That’s right—220 home 


By John W. Frazier 


Sales Promotion Manager 
American Air Filter 


uISV1LiE Ky 


= We accomplished seven promo- 
tional aims through participation in 
one trade show. And it took plenty 
of careful planning. 

The show was the International 
Heating and Air-Conditioning Ex- 
position, one of 26 shows our com- 
pany took part in this year. It was 
sponsored by the American Society 
of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers and was held in Chicago. 


The most . . This 110 ft. American Air Filter Co. display 
was staffed by 220 company personnel. It is pictured at the 
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BETTER AIR 


and field office personnel. 

With such a large and expensive 
establishment, it’s no wonder we 
aimed high—and at several pro- 
motional targets—with our show 
program. Here are those aims: 


1. To present new products to the 
trade. 


2. To build and reinforce our con- 
with important buying 
sources. 


tacts 


3. To get inquiries from prospects 
that could be converted into sales. 


4. To integrate our various product 
departments and subsidiaries into 
one strong company identity. 


5. To hold a national sales meeting 
of field personnel. 


Continued on page 164 


If you go into trade shows with just one or two aims in 
mind, you may be passing up several good promotional 
bets. American Air Filter Co. uses one trade show for 
such conventional purposes as presenting new products, 
building contacts and getting inquiries. But it also makes 
use of the show for such off-beat aims as integrating various derart- 
ments and building strong company identity, holding a national sales 
meeting and recognizing and promoting international business. 


International heating and air conditioning exposition—one of 
26 shows AAF took part in this year. 


. K BUDINED) 





We are often asked that question, for strangely 
enough there are still some skeptics who can't 
or won't understand this powerful sales tool. 
There's a little story that explains it better 
than any other way I know. 


Once upon a time, George, there were three 
manufacturers of mouse traps, and competition 
set the retail price at 30¢. Manufacturing 
cost was 15¢ each. None of the three mouse 
trap makers advertised. 


One day one of the manufacturers decided to 
advertise. He found that he established brand 
recognition and reached a wider audience and 
broader market. During the second year his sales 
grew so much that he increased production. This 
permitted him to install new, more efficient 
machinery and he cut production cost to 9¢ a trap. 
Dealers cut their retail prices from 30¢ to 25¢. 
Manufacturing profits jumped from 33-1/3 to 50% and 
dealers made 66-2/3% instead of 50%. Brand recognition 
was built up so that the demand by brand forced the 
two non—advertising manufacturers out of business. 


Who paid for the advertising, George? Not the manu- 

facturer because he increased profits and cut costs. Not 

the dealer ——- he did the same thing. Not the consumer 

because he bought the trap for less. 

That somebody had to pay for advertising is a hard, cold 

fact, yet it is one of the most misleading facts in business. 
The answer lies in a combination of two things. The manu- 
facturers who didn't advertise paid for it and the economies 
made possible by increasing production paid for it. 
Advertising is a factor in distribution and is paid for through 
the increase in distribution and the savings the increased 
production makes possible. 

One other thing -- it takes the right experience and practical 
ability to do an effective job with industrial advertising. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., with 40 years' experience can help you. 


Think it over, George 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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The atomic Reactor Pressure Vessel for Duquesne Light's Shipping- 


port Plant is 33 feet high with on inside diameter of 9 feet, and 
8'/,-inch walls. it will house the uranium core when the plant 


becomes operative lote this year. Photo by Robert Yarnall Rich 





























In the electric power industry .. . 


Is your product 





in the “big picture”? 







iw 
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What assurance is there, when the switch is thrown on America’s 
iH? WESSEL ~" first full-scale atomic power station, that it won’t sizzle and quit? 

bs What guarantee that the mountain of financial resources, time, and 
talent invested won’t bring forth a mouse? It will work, of course, 
but how de they know? 










Assurance lies in an unobtrusive, undersize, but highly important 
item known as the “pilot operation.” It duplicates precisely all 
essentials of full-scale design, avoids costly errors, insures success 
of the project. As an operating principle for protecting investment 
the pilot operation finds widespread backing throughout industry 
and business — has been found by many companies to be particu- 
larly adaptable to protecting their corporate investment in adver- 
tising. They use it in this manner ... 


First, recognizing that without media readership, advertising just 
doesn’t advertise, they list the essential people they want their 
advertising to talk to—usually their own best customers and 
prospects. Then they ask them openly, “What business publications 
do you read? Which one do you find most useful?” Three compa- 
nies in the electric power industry just completed such “pilot opera- 
tions.” From their nearly 3,000 respondents this picture of busi- 
nesspaper usefulness was developed .. . 








Consulting engr. firm TREE EW 76.4% 


*All other industry publications 23.6% 

Switchgear manufacturer | EW 68.7% 
: *All other industry pubs. 31.3% 

Pole line hdwr. mfgr. EW 67.8% 


* 
* Among the first four. All other industry pubs. 32.2% 


These are the pilot operations by which many firms in this industry 
protect their advertising investment — insure the existence of read- 
ership, without which no advertising program can hope to succeed. 
Your Electrical World representative will show you the complete 
studies, identify the companies, help you plan your own if you 
wish. Why not look into this practical way of safeguarding your 





investment in advertising to the electric power industry? 


ee) 














TRADE SHOW .. 
continued from p. 160B 


6. To recognize and promote a 
growing international business. 


7. To obtain favorable business 
magazine and trade paper publicity. 


We believe that we met these 
aims. It is difficult to place accurate 
dollar values on the results. But, 
from the many comments received 
from customers and our own per- 
sonnel, it appears that our invest- 
ment in this activity has been well 
repaid. More than 1,000 inquiries 
from customers have already been 
tabulated, and additional inquiry 
cards are expected by mail for 
many months after the close of the 
show. 


New products .. American Air 
Filter’s $40 million 1956 business 
was obtained through eight product 
departments and three subsidiary 
companies. Four of these product 
departments and one_ subsidiary 
company combined to exhibit their 
equipment at this show. The prod- 
ucts featured were “Roll-O-Matic” 
Air Filter, the Herman Nelson 
classroom unit ventilator, the IIli- 
nois Engineering “Selectotherm” 
system for controlling combustion 
and steam pressures, the new “Roll- 
O-Vent” Herman Nelson Heating 
and Ventilating Unit, and the new 
home “Electro-Klean” electronic air 
filter. 

In order to adequately man the 
booth over the four-day period of 
the show, 76 sales-engineers were 
scheduled to work in various four- 
hour periods with no less than ten 
men on duty at all times. Of the 76 
men, 20 were home office sales su- 
pervisors and the rest were person- 
nel from branch offices or manufac- 
turers’ agencies which sell our 
products. Ten home office super- 
visors were designated as “booth 
captains” and one was in charge of 
each four-hour shift. By scheduling 
the field sales-engineers for booth 
duty, we accomplished a two-fold 
purpose. We had adequate man- 
power in the booth, and the booth 
duty was used as a means of build- 
ing enthusiasm and of educating the 
people from the field. 

The show was attended by some 
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40,000 consulting engineers, plant 
engineers, architects, contractors, 
and heating and air-conditioning 
equipment manufactures. Our 
prominent location near the main 
entrance meant that visitors could 
hardly miss seeing our display. This 
is borne out by the fact that about 
one out of every 40 people at the 
show made an inquiry at our booth. 
This is considered a very good 
average. 

For meetings and general hos- 
pitality purposes we maintained 
several adjoining rooms in the 
“Skyway Suite” of the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. The suite was opened at 
11 am. each day and a rotating 
group of home office managers 
served as hosts on a pre-arranged 
schedule. 


Contracts with buying sources. . 
One of the additional advantages 
of a trade show of this type is 
the opportunity it affords to build 
and renew favorable relationships 
with the many people who repre- 
sent important buying influences. 
To duplicate the contacts that were 
made during the days of the show 
by our top sales personnel would 
require many months of traveling 
and considerable expense. We also 
gave a large cocktail party for visit- 
ing engineers and their wives, just 
before the Engineering Society’s 
annual banquet. And AAF person- 
nel attended all the technical and 
social functions of the Society. Per- 
sonal contacts made at such func- 
tions will smooth the way for many 
pleasant business relationships in 
the future. 





Aw Pugh 


Don’t ever try to sell me a 10 ft. 
booth again. . . 


A number of our people partici- 
pated in the technical meetings that 
were held concurrently with the 
show. Several of our engineers. are 
members of “technical advisory 
committees” which met during the 
week. John Kane, manager of our 
Dust Control Department, was one 
of the speakers at an industrial 
ventilation symposium sponsored by 
the Engineering Society. The avoid- 
ance of conflicts with those impor- 
tant functions must be considered 
in drawing up schedules for com- 
pany activities at the convention. 


Inquiries from the show . . While 
the 1,000 inquiries received at the 
show represented a new high for 
the company, we already have 
made plans for ways to increase 
this number in future shows. For 
the most part, the inquiries we re- 
ceived are from customers who spe- 
cifically asked for further informa- 
tion, catalogs, or application 
assistance. No catalogs were actual- 
ly distributed at the show. How- 
ever, we know that there were 
hundreds of additional people who 
visited our booth, received a story 
on our products, and had their 
questions adequately answered. 
Most of these people did not fill out 
inquiry cards. No further action 
was required. But, we believe it 
would be interesting and stimulat- 
ing to the field sales-engineer to 
know that his important customer 
visited our booth and heard a sales 
story on our products. We are plan- 
ning ways to obtain these additional 
names in the future. 


Integrating the company .. 
Originally formed as Reed Engi- 
neering Co. in 1925, American Air 
Filter Co., came into being in 1929 
through the merger of several air 
filter companies. Through the later 
invention of the “Roto-Clone” for 
the collection of industrial dusts, 
the company eventually grew along 
two parallel product lines: (1) a 
full line of air filters for general 
ventilation purposes, and (2) a 
wide variety of dust control equip- 
ment for nuisance elimination and 
product recovery for industrial 
processes. 

In 1950, AAF merged with the 
Herman Nelson Corp. of Moline, 
Illinois. This brought to the com- 

Continued on page 170 





WEST ORANGE 


UNION 


“Who are the Purchasing 


EAST ORANGE 


HILLSIDE _ 


Officials in Municipalities?” 


Agency Account Executive Asks Space Representative 


Piss 


ROSELLE PARK 


MAPLEWOOD 


MILLBURN 


NEWARK 
Edward P. Decher, Secretary 


REPRESENTATIVE: Let me start the answer with this 
picture. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: Why the same man for twelve 
different cities? And how does this relate to my question? 


REP.: In metropolitan areas cities sometimes form a mu- 
nicipal partnership to solve common problems. In this 
case, Newark and 11 adjacent New Jersey municipalities 
established a joint municipal enterprise to build and 
maintain 56 miles of main trunk sewer and a big treatment 
plant, The key administrator is an engineer named Edward 
P. Decher, called Secretary, and he does the purchasing. 


A.E.: Then your audited circulation statement shows only 
one copy for the sewage treatment function in 12 cities? 


REP.: Right! — And remember — Decher buys other equip- 
ment besides sewage treatment products. 
A.E.: Like what? 


REP.: Street and sidewalk repair materials, motor controls, 
safety equipment, and power lawn mowers. — But to get 
back to your original question — 


Besides these municipal partnerships, there are three main 
groups that influence purchasing. One is the department 
heads — in your client’s case, sewage works officials. They 
use such titles as sewage treatment superintendent, sewage 
plant operator, and superintendent of sanitation. However, 
in many cases the city engineer or water works super- 
intendent has the added responsibility of administering 
the sewage works facilities. 


A.E.: OK, that’s one group. Who are the others? 


REP.: The second group is composed of consulting engineers, 
whose professional advice carries great weight on sewage 
treatment and water works purchases. 


The third group includes city managers, mayors, and 
commissioners. These administrative officials have to ap- 
prove the purchasing recommendations of the other two 
groups. 


A.E.: If I follow you, it takes several people to complete a 
municipal purchase. I can see why THE AMERICAN Crry’s 
policy of reaching all the city officials pays off for 
advertisers. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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How CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ @® paid circulation 
penetrates the construction contractor market 








product. 


That’s why it is wise to take a new and careful 
look at the circulation values offered by CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT and 
other construction monthlies. To reach and pene- 
trate the construction contractor market requires 
that you look far beyond the total circulation figures. 
offered by media. If you carefully examine a con- 
struction publication’s complete business and occu- 
pational breakdown of contractor and other circula- 
tion, you can determine if it reaches and penetrates 
the specific market for your product. 


How ABC Reports Provide an X-Ray of Circulation 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS circulation is audited 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, (ABC). Every 
six months the ABC issues a report giving separate 
counts and detailed breakdowns of every paid sub- 
scriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT. No circulation facts are left to your 
imagination or guesswork. 


The ABC Statement is an up-to-date, factual 
“specification sheet” that provides a sound basis for 
comparing and evaluating CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS’ circulation penetration in the light of other 
construction monthlies. It gives you an accurate and 
reliable X-ray of METHODS’ circulation . . . the 
most comprehensive circulation analysis of any na- 
tional construction monthly. 


Of the 43,081 total paid circulation shown in CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS’ June, 1957 ABC circula- 
tion statement, 28,495 (or 64% of total circulation) 
are key men in contracting firms. CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ circulation statement gives you a com- 
plete breakdown of this circulation, while other na- 
tional construction monthlies show total figures only. 


The illustration of METHODS’ ABC statement on 
the opposite page shows how every paid subscriber 


Construction 


Methods... 


Contract construction volume has increased at a rapid pace . . . from 
$13.3 billion in 1950 to $21.7 billion in 1956. This industry growth has 
been matched by an increasing number of construction contracting 
firms and employees within these firms. Today, more and more people 
with diversified responsibilities influence or are directly responsible 
for the purchase of construction products used in all phases of heavy 
engineered construction. Correct and adequate use of advertising is an 
effective way to reach the many buying influences in contracting firms 
. and create recognition, preference and increased sales of your 








is classified by title, job function, and type of work 
he does. By checking the breakdown of contractor 
circulation, you can evaluate METHODS’ coverage 
and penetration among contracting firms. For ex- 
ample, the ABC statement shows contractor circula- 
tion as follows: 


Contractors: 
a) specializing in building construction 10,248 
b) specializing in other-than 
building construction 12,191 
c) engaged in both a) and b) 4,593 
Special trade contractors (carpentry, masonry, 
plumbing, roofing, heating, ventilating, etc. 1,463 


How ABC Statement shows who is exposed to sales messages 


In addition to the breakdown of METHODS’ 28,495 
contractor circulation by type of construction work, 
you can check the job titles of subscribers among 
contractors. The ABC statement shows how you 
can reach... 


— 13,969 contractor owners, executives and managers 

— 2,862 chief and staff engineers 

— 9,210 construction superintendents and supervisory 
staffs 

1,497 equipment maintenance superintendents, master 
mechanics and equipment operators 

— 249 department managers and heads 

— 219 architects, designers and draftsmen 

— 489 other employees 


These are the men in contracting firms who are 
responsible for setting up the construction plant and 
buying the necessary equipment and materials for 
heavy construction projects of all kinds. 


As you can see from the ABC statement repro- 
duced on the opposite page, a breakdown of circula- 
tion by titles and occupations is also shown for CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS’ 4,503 subscribers in fed- 
eral, state, municipal and foreign governments .. . 
755 subscribers among manufacturers of equipment 
and supplies . 


. . 1,691 among producers of building 























and construction materials . . . 1,621 distributors. . . 
3,540 subscribers among commercial and industrial 
organizations, etc. CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT magazine is the only national 
construction monthly,that gives you such complete 
circulation identification. 


Some publications may go to the right markets, 
and in large numbers, but reach few of the many key 
men who have a voice in purchasing. That is why 
you should insist on seeing the occupations of the 
people who receive construction publications. By 
seeing the component titles and business classifica- 
tions as shown in METHODS’ ABC statement, you 
can identify the individuals who receive a publica- 
tion and who will be exposed to your sales message. 
Unless you have these complete circulation specifica- 
tions of all construction media, however, it is difficult 
to make sound media buying decisions. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ ABC circulation 
statement also shows you month by month circula- 
tion trends . . . where paid subscribers are located 
geographically by state ... what they paid for their 
copies ... whether or not premiums were used... 
the terms and conditions under which subscriptions 
were obtained: 


Added together, the facts given in CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS’ ABC circulation statement spell 
out the who, where and how of the circulation that 
really counts most for you. The 43,081 key men in 
construction who paid for the opportunity to receive 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS (with so many pub- 
‘lications available without charge) give reader testi- 


mony to the editorial value and accomplishment of 
the publication. And in order to maintain this con- 
tinuous and growing support, editors must always 
demonstrate. responsiveness and responsibility to 
these readers. (The circulation growth chart on the 
following page shows how METHODS’ total paid 
circulation has increased 48% since ’51 .. . 69% 
in contractor circulation) . 


How CONSTRUCTION METHODS gives depth penetration ot 
contracting firms 


In 1956, some 2,896 construction contractors doing 
$1 million or more in construction received 84% of 
the $14.7 billion of contracts awarded to contractors 
doing $100,000 or more annually. These facts indicate 
that a relatively small number of contractors do the 
bulk of construction. 


A special study was made recently among 794 
million-dollar contractors doing other-than-building 
construction. The results below give evidence of 
METHODS’ contractor. circulation penetration in 
depth. 


* 5,699 paid subscribers in the 794.firms checked 

* 5,482 or 96% are personal subscriptions addressed to 
individuals 

*217 or 4% are company, subscriptions to CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS 

*7 is the average number of Subscriptions per $1 million 
contracting firm 


(Continued) 





CONSTRUCTION METHODS reaches and penetrates 13,250 contracting 
companies from coast fo coast. . . 


... 100 companies with 12 or more subscriptions each 
... over 7,600 with 2 to 11 subscriptions each 
... ever 5,500 with one subscription each 


Below is a sampling of the 13,250 contractor com- 
panies that METHODS reaches each month. The 
circulation penetration in each firm, and the amount 
of contract construction volume it did in 1956, is 
shown. It is not the publisher who decides and con- 
trols the amount of CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
circulation penetration in each firm, but the sub- 
scribers themselves. It is they who must demonstrate 
their need and desire for CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS by agreeing to pay a minimum of $1.67 for a 
one year subscription. ($5.00 for 3 years). 


Volume of Contracts No. of subs 


1956 


Contractor 


Acton Construction. Co. $ 167,629 
R. G. Aldridge 526,700 





CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
CIRCULATION GROWTH 1951-1957 


16,876 








i j i 
1951 "52 53 54 55 56 57 


Source: ABC Publishers Statements 


Paid circulation matches geographic pattern of construction 


How METHODS’ circulation penetrates contracting 
firms and parallels construction activity is shown in 
the summary tables below. Note, too, the circulation 
among diversified titles of individual subscribers. 
Here is penetration among the important buying in- 
fluences within contracting firms. 





Guy F. Atkinson 

Austin Company 

Gordon H. Ball 

Ben Construction Co. 
Bates & Rogers 

Bechtel Corporation 
George M. Brewster & Son 


Brooklawn Construction Co. 


Catalytic Construction Co. 
Dravo Corporation 
Foulconer Construction Co. 
Frederickson & Kasler 


Frederickson & Watson Co. 


George A. Fuller 
Gallagher Asphalt Co. 
Charles L. Harney, Inc. 
Hendrickson Bros. Co. 
Intermountain Co. 

Peter Kiewit 

Charles A. Logeman 
Macco Construction Corp. 
McNeil Construction Co. 


McCammon-Wunderlich Co. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott 

Morrison-Knudsen Co. 

Oak Park Excavating Co. 

Perin® & Sons 

Piombo Construction Co. 

T. F. Scholes 

Sweeney Bros. 

Nello L. Teer Co. 

Turner Construction Co. 

United Engineers & 
Constructors 

Wark & Company 

Winston Brothers 

Del E. Webb Co. 


Total 


53,299,405 
141,747,897 
16,517,736 
599,911 
18,783,000 
143,289,000 
28,010,028 
224,277 
14,500,000 
82,814,000 
413,397 
7,197,575 
9,850,886 
281,635,000 
2,000,000 
11,289,945 
17,836,676 
284,383 
97,974,799 
360,197 
80,370,000 
25,564,346 
3,601,981 
124,007,803 
123,411,381 
287,708 
167,405,734 
7,622,864 
2,857,149 
639,919 
16,781,994 
198,457,067 


137,183,000 
1,074,050 
18,898,527 
24,205,250 


$1,871,794,794 


1 


1 
24 
7 
8 
69 
64 
1 
63 
2 
3 
1 
12 
47 


32 
3 
15 
5 


Total 1,022 


These 38 contractors accounted for $1.9 billion in 
contract awards in 1956. This represents 13% of the 
total $14.7 billion awarded to contractors doing 
$100,000 or more per year. METHODS’ circulation 
penetration is an average of 27 in each company. 
This is typical of METHODS’ contractor circulation 
penetration among important firms. 





AUSTIN COMPANY 


State 


Texas 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 

Ohio 
California 
Florida 

lowa 
Maryland 
Michigan 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Washington 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
New Jersey 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 
New York 
Alabama 


Total 


Vice President 1 
Asst V. Pres. 1 
Dist Supt 66 
Gen Supt 3 
Superintendent 34 
Const Supt 2 
Proj Supt 1 


No. of Subs 
13 


ol ao! 


—~PaND | 


139 


Carpenter Supt 


Carpenter 
Proj engr 
Engineer 
Struc engr 
Civil engr 


Purch Agent 


$ Volume of Contracts 


$ 10,509,500.00 
500,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
3,534,000.00 
6,655,000.00 
20,181,000.00 
1,050,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
325,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,250,000.00 
500,000.00 
60,475,397.00 
5,273,000.00 
200,000.00 
350,000.00 
120,000.00 
2,600,000.00 
225,000.00 


$141,747,897.00 


Gen Foreman 
Equip Foreman 
Foreman 
Metal Foreman 
Estimator 
Operator 
Company subs 





UTAH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


State 


California 
Nevada 
Utah 
Arizona 
New York 


No. of Subs 
19 


$ Volume of Contracts 


$ 4,029,750.00 
2,186,219.00 
9,425,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
5,350,367.00 





Missouri 
Wyoming 
Texas 

South Dakota 


30 $25,991 ,336.00 


Foreman 
Estimator 
Operator 

Equip Disp’cher 
Carpenter Supv 
Mechanic 


President 

Asst V. P. 

Proj engr 

Proj Mgr 

Asst Proj Mor 
Civil engr 5 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ ABC paid circulation 
follows subscribers from job to job because it is per- 
sonally addressed. In evaluating construction media, 
which claim coverage of the construction contractor 
market, consider the fact that CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS AND EQUIPMENT has 90% of its cir- 
culation addressed to individuals. This helps to insure 
that your sales messages are delivered to the people 
in construction who you have to reach in order to sell. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS gives balanced circulation 


The preceding facts indicate that if you want to reach 
and sell the construction market, your advertising 
dollars are invested best when they are directed 
toward key men in construction contracting firms. 
And big contracting firms with multi-million dollar 
contracts and vast buying power employ thousands 
of men. Naturally, to give adequate coverage requires 
many more subscriptions to CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS in these large firms than in smaller firms 
which employ fewer construction men. 


For example, CONSTRUCTION METHODS has 
116 paid subscribers in the Peter Kiewit contracting 
firm which did $97,974,737 in contracts in 1956. It 
takes many subscribers in an organization of this size 
in order to reach key men who control its vast buy- 
ing power. On the other hand, a contracting firm 
such as T. F. Scholes, with $2 million in contracts 
has three subscribers to CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS. It is a much smaller firm, employing fewer men 
than the Kiewit firm. Consequently, the number of 
buying influences are fewer, and adequate coverage 
can be obtained with fewer copies of the publication. 


The 116 people in Peter Kiewit and 3 in T. F. 
Scholes had to subscribe to CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS AND EQUIPMENT because it is the 


Engineer 2 
Safety engr 2 
Superintendent 4 
Asst Gen Supt 2 
Manager 1 


only way they can secure the valuable editorial in- 
formation that it offers. METHODS’ all-paid circula- 
tion demonstrates the strong need and desire of 
subscribers for the publication. And in this way 
METHODS achieves its balanced circulation. Be- 
cause of this balance you can be sure your sales 
messages are exposed to individuals who demon- 
strate their need for and interest in a construction 
magazine. In this way you get paid circulation pene- 
tration where penetration counts and the important 
sales contacts that are necessary to secure the busi- 
ness that awaits you. 


METHODS’ circulation files are open for inspection 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
will be pleased to show you its circulation penetra- 
tion in contracting firms of your choosing. This in- 
formation is available to any advertiser or prospect 
with an interest in reaching and selling the construc- 
tion contractor market. In addition to the detailed in- 
formation given in METHODS’ ABC circulation 
statement, CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ circula- 
tion files containing names, titles, addresses, company 
affiliations, etc. are open for your personal inspection. 
Here is an opportunity to convince yourself beyond 
any doubt of the scope and value of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS’ ABC paid circulation. 


GET ALL THE FACTS 


In comparing and evaluating construction media, 
be certain to get all the facts. Only in this way can 
you select the media that will do the best job for you 
.., that will return the highest dividends from your 
ad dollar investment. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIP- 
MENT is ready and willing to open its files to you 

. . not only for circulation data . . . but other valu- 
able and necessary facts on the construction market 
including forecasts . . . brand preference reader 
studies ... METHODS’ editorial climate . . . names 
of advertisers by product classification, and many 
other practical guides for effective marketing of con- 
struction products. 


Contact your nearest CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS AND EQUIPMENT representative for more 


complete information. 








OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, 
500 5th Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago 11, 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. McGrath, 
H, J. Masuhr, Jr., 
G. K. Smith) 


Construction 


Cleveland 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
(W. E. Donnell) 

Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bidg., 
17th & Sansom Sts. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 


Methods urucy, 330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


A me Ghaw wMrtt PUBLICATION 


Atlanta 3, 
1301 Rhodes-Havery Bldg. 
Jackson 3-6951 
(D. Billian) 
Dallas 1, 
Vaughn Bidg., 
1712 Commerce St. 
Riverside 7-5117 
(E.E. Schirmer) 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 2-1793 
(J. L. Rice) 


Los Angeles 17, Denver, 
1125 West 6th Street 1 National Bank Bidg. 
Madison 6-9351 1740 Broadway 
(H. L. Keeler) Alpine 5-298) 
San Francisco 4, (J. W. Patten) 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 
St. Louis 8, 
3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 
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TRADE SHOW .. 
continued from p. 164 


pamy a very widely used classroom 
unit ventilator, a complete line of 
heating and ventilating equipment, 
and an entirely separate marketing 
organization. In 1953 AAF acquired 
Ilinois Engineering Co. of Chicago, 
and thus obtained a complete line 
of traps, valves, and controls for 
steam heating systems, and still an- 
other separate selling organization. 

The company now maintains 
manufacturing plants in Louisville, 
Ky. Moline, Ill.; Morrison, II; 
Chicago; Montreal, Canada. And it 
licenses manufacturers in several 
foreign countries. Except for the 
Illinois Engineering Co. subsidiary 
in Chicago, all sales are headed up 
in Louisville. The distribution arm 
of the company is kown as the 
Product and Marketing Division. 
There are 11 departments within 
the division, covering each of the 
following: air filter, dust control, 
engine & compressor, “Amer-glas,” 
unit ventilator, heating & ventilat- 
ing, portable heaters, advertising, 
sales promotion, domestic sales 
and foreign sales. The field sales 
organization consists of 17 branch 
offices, 100 manufacturers’ agencies, 
and 300 sales-engineers. 

It has been management’s aim to 
preserve as much as possible the 
strength, initiative, and freedom of 
action of each of the product de- 
partments that are now responsible 
for the various lines of equipment. 
At the same time, there is a desire 
to promote a strong company unity 
and identity so that the members 
of the several marketing organiza- 
tions will work in harmony and en- 
joy an equal feeling of belonging 
to the same family. The joint par- 
ticipation of the whole organization 
in national shows like this one help 
immeasurably to integrate the or- 
ganization. 


National sales meeting .. On the 
morning of the day the show 
opened we held an American Air 
Filter breakfast meeting at a Chi- 
cago hotel. Of the 220 field office 
and home office people who trav- 
eled to Chicago during the week, 
170 came in early enough to attend 
the 8:30 a.m. breakfast. The feature 
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of the program was an address by 
president W. G. Frank, who con- 
gratulated the organization on the 
company’s considerable success of 
the past year, reviewed and ex- 
plained the recent organizational 
changes in the products and mar- 
keting division, and outlined our 
plans for the future. 

The balance of the 144-hour pro- 
gram included explanations of the 
show arrangements and booth duty 
assignments. The meeting presented 
many opportunities for the organ- 
ization to mix and get further ac- 
quainted. 

At the exposition our field men 
were greeted by the sight of a spec- 
tacular exhibit of our products all 
under the one large American Air 
Filter Co. backdrop. While separate 
portions of the booth area were de- 
voted to different products, there 
were no sharp divisions that would 
isolate one from the other. All our 
people attending the show experi- 
enced a strong feeling of pride and 
a sense of kinship in the same or- 
ganization. This same coordinated 
effort was carried into our hospital- 
ity suite. In the past, different hos- 
pitality rooms had been maintained 
by separate product groups. By 
having a common suite we further 
served the ends of melding the sev- 
eral selling organizations into one 
family. 

It is generally accepted in sales 


Extra extra . 


management that field personnel 
need to be called together periodi- 
cally to gain renewed product 
knowledge, confidence and enthu- 
siasm. A national sales meeting often 
serves this purpose. Because of the 
size of our organization and the 
different product lines to be 
covered, this has been considered 
to be impractical. Instead, regional 
meetings are held by individual de- 
partments. We have, by means of a 
well-planned program of activities, 
provided what amounted to a na- 
tional sales convention. Our people 
went back to their home territories 
with restored vigor and enthusiasm 
and with a warm feeling toward 
the company. 

We used our equipment displays 
at the show to gain the maximum 
instructional advantage for our own 
sales-engineers from the field. Be- 
fore the exposition opened, the men 
assigned to work in the booth were 
taken out to the show and given a 
thorough explanation of the new 
equipment on display. This par- 
ticularly covered the new heating 
and ventilating unit that changes 
its own filters and the new low- 
priced home electronic air filter. 


International business . . To 
emphasize and recognize the grow- 
ing importance of our foreign busi- 
ness, we designated the second day 
of the show as “International Day.” 

Continued on page 172 


- In addition to a hospitality suite, AAF held a 


reception for foreign guests. Left to right are J. J. LaRus, 
AAF European manager; W. G. Frank, AAF president; and 
visitors Erik Vogel, Holland, and Bernard Tunzini, Paris. 





WHAT KIND OF NEWS IS 
IMPORTANT TO PRODUCTION MEN 
IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS ? 


trends? prices? new mills? mergers? people? mill expansions? 


Yes, this kind of information is needed by top mill production men 
who have to know WHAT is going on in their industry. But even more 
important to these men is an entirely different kind of news. This is 
news of... 


methods production short cuts processes sources 
new and improved products 


This kind of current information, initiated or staff prepared for specific 
needs, is news to mill men...news about how to produce pulp, how to 
make paper, how to improve quality, save money, increase produc- 
tivity. Note that many advertisements in Paper TRADE JOURNAL also 
meet this exacting definition of “how-to” news. 


There is only one publication serving the pulp and paper 
field that supplies both kinds of news every week. That 
publication is— 





® @ 


15 West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Pittsburgh « Chicago « Denver « Houston 
Seattle © San Francisco « Los Angeles « Miami 
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TRADE SHOW .. 


continued from p. 170 


On that day our booth was dec- 
orated with the flags of all nations; 
and our manager of foreign sales, 
president, various other AAF ex- 
ecutives, and foreign representa- 
tives were on hand to greet over- 
seas guests. We also held an 
afternoon reception for foreign 
guests in the Sykway Suite at the 
Conrad Hilton. All overseas mem- 
bers of the Engineering Society re- 
ceived invitations and 114 people 
attended. 

Our “International Day” activities 
were welcomed by the show man- 
agement as well as the officials of 
the Engineering Society for they 
adequately served to focus atten- 
tion on the international aspect of 
the show. From our own standpoint, 


“International Day” helped con- 


siderably to build our prestige with 
foreign buying sources and enabled 
us to make new acquaintances with 
people whom it would normally 
take many months of expensive 
traveling to reach. 


Publicity not neglected . . Public 
relations and publicity also were 
given emphasis at the show. Press 
kits on the show and on our “Inter- 
national Day” activities were per- 
sonally placed in the hands of some 
25 editors covering the show. Our 
new products shown for the first 
time at the show, statements by our 
officials, and stories about our many 
show activities had real news value 
and we made our best efforts to 
have our activities known where it 
would do us the most good. Stories 
and articles on these subjects now 
are appearing in many publications. 


Good planning pays off .. In 


summary, the participation in a 
large international trade show can 
be a very expensive business. To 
get full value it is necessary to put 
a great deal of planning, organiza- 
tion and hard work into the pro- 
gram, through such things as: 

1. A carefully organized pre-show 
company meeting. 

2. A well planned, attention-get- 
ting exhibit. 

3. Maximum participation in tech- 
nical activities. 

4. Careful booth duty assignments. 


5. An adequately staffed hospitality 
suite. 

6. A special international day pro- 
gram. 

7. Efforts to obtain a maximum 
number of inquiries. 


8. Full use of publicity possibili- 
ties. a 





TOO MANY SHOWS? 





Four-in-one exhibit 
serves both big and 
small trade shows 


How does a manufacturer exhibit, 
several times a year, at both na- 
tional and regional shows—and 
keep the expense within reason? 

Gulton Industries, Metuchen, 
N. J., solves the problem—and saves 
money—with a four-in-one trade 
show booth. The 40’ booth breaks 
into four equal displays, each of 
which highlights Gulton’s research 
and development activities, as well 
as its varied electronic and ultra- 
sonic equipment product lines. 

The complete exhibit was set up 
at the recent Instrument & Automa- 
tion Conference in Cleveland. At 
the end of the show the big exhibit 
was broken up into 10’ units, and 
these were shipped out, one each to 
New York, the West Coast, the 
Midwest and the Southwest, where 
they will be stored for regional ex- 
hibits in those areas. 

“Participation in regional trade 
shows has become increasingly ex- 
pensive, time consuming and diffi- 
cult because the assembly, disas- 
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sembly, packaging and shipping of 
displays requires considerable at- 
tention, no matter what size the 
show,” Irwin Steinberg, Gulton’s 
director of advertising, explained. 
“Our new plan calls for the stor- 
ing of displays in the four major 
sections of the country where they 
can be shipped individually on short 
notice to regional trade shows. On 


such occasions, the booths will be 
operated by our local field engi- 
neers or sales representatives. All 
repairs will be handled locally,” he 
said. 

Adoption of the plan grew out 
of the company’s dissatisfaction 
over the time and money uneco- 
nomically spent on special regional 
trade shows. * 


Split four ways . . Gulton Industries 40’ trade exhibit (shown here in complete form) 
actually breaks down into four separate exhibits which are shipped separately to 
diverse parts of the country for regional shows. 








is. the startling new figures from 





“al cw “Spending Reports ... for 
7, ‘plants, equipment, raw materials... 


Over $50 billion total, with CPI 


management's blessing — $5.5 bil- 
lionfor“new’ plants and equipment 











Taobao makes up its mind! 











Every other Monday 
Mua) forward Fis 


. . with more news, articles and Special Reports geared directly to the 
job interests of Metalworking production engineers and executives than 
any other Metalworking publication. And . .. more of these production- 
responsible men — your most important sales targets if you want to 
sell the $130 billion metal products manufacturing market — subscribe 
to American Machinist than to any other Metalworking publication. 
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Teaser Genuine ancient Roman 
coin kicked off mail campaign, made 
no mention of the company name. 


ne 


This campaign’s a money-maker 


= Money—all kinds of money— 
talks for Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Co., New York, in that company’s 
direct mail campaign, which took 
this year’s Gold Mailbox award of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

The campaign was aimed at in- 
dustrial users of Union’s multi-wall 
bags. Its objective was to point out 
that a packaging buyer should think 
of value rather than cost. Each of 
the 16 pieces in the campaign drove 
this point home by citing a case 
history showing how Union’s pack- 
age engineering services give the 
bag purchaser more value for his 
money. In other words, regardless 
of the medium of exchange, it’s 
what he buys that counts. 

To back up this concept, and to 
make the mailings looked for, each 
uses something that once served 
as a medium of exchange. The 
series started off with a genuine 
coin of ancient Rome. This first 
mailing was a teaser, without any 
mention of the company. 

Other pieces in the series in- 
cluded a disc of salarium (common 
salt once used as money), a piece 
of cloth similar to that used in 
trading with the Indians in Massa- 
chusetts in colonial days, a money 
clip with a genuine piece-of-eight 
from the Spanish Main, and to end 
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the series, a trick machine that 
apparently creates a genuine dol- 
lar bill from a piece of bond paper. 

To add to the effect of the mail- 
ing, some of the pieces were mailed 
from appropriate post offices. The 
Roman coin mailing was sent out 
from Rome, N. Y., while the cloth, 


Indian trade goods 


with slogan “Merkani from Massa- 
chusetts” on the label, had a New 
Bedford return address. 

Originally set up as a one-year 
campaign, the series produced such 
a good response that Union plans 
to extend the mailings through the 
end of 1958. ® 


Piece-of-eight 


Money machine 





Piz” 


Does business 
publication 
advertising pay? 


Glen Chase 
Yarnall-Waring Company 
sells to industry 


Says Mr. Chase: 


“T have been selling Yarway products for over 
seven years, and I’ll have to admit that I’ve 
taken the trade paper advertising for granted. 
But when I stop to think I realize it’s out there 
working for me all the time. 


“For instance, I never have to tell my prospects 
who YARNALL-WARING is, or what they make. 
Often I don’t even have to tell them why they 
should see me and find out what I’ve got to offer. 
The advertising has done much of the who, what, 
and why of selling before I make my contact. 


“Here’s an example: I recently had a phone 
call from a potential customer that I’d never 
even called on. He was having trouble with a 
competitive product. He’d seen our ads and 
wanted to try my product. That’s one time when 
my sale consisted merely of writing the order. 
Advertising really made the sale. 


“The advertising has given people a good 
impression of our company, too. This is sur- 
prising, when you stop to think about it, because 
we are a relatively small organization. 


“Our company name is YARNALL-WARING but 
a great many people say ‘Yarway’. I believe this 
use of our trade-mark may be due to the wide 
use of the company trade-mark in our trade 
paper advertisements, on our product name 
plates, shipping cartons and stationery.” 


Ask your own salesmen what your com- 
pany’s business publication advertising does for 
them. If their answers are generally favorable, you 
can be sure that your business publication adver- 
tising is really helping them sell. If too many 
answers are negative, it could well pay you to review 
your advertising objectives—and to make sure the 
publications that carry your advertising are read 
by the men who must be sold. 





Hci UAT a ERRNO De NORRIE SA g 


No one is in a better position to give a 
hard-boiled, practical answer to this 
question than the men who spend their 
working lives on the sales front... the 
men the ads are supposed to help... 
the men who sell. 


Here are the statements of salesmen 
who know what advertising does for 
them when it appears in the industri- 
al, trade or professional publications 
that serve the specialized markets to 
which they sell: 


How salesmen use their companies’ 
advertising to get more business 


Here’s a useful package of ideas for the sales man- 
ager, advertising manager or agency man who 
would like to get more horsepower out of his ad- 
vertising. Send for a free copy of the pocket size 
booklet which reports the successful methods em- 
ployed by eleven salesmen who tell 
how they get more value out of their 
companies’ business publication 


advertising. 
SALESMEN 


USE 

BUSINESS 
PUBLICATION ||| 
ADVERTISING 
IN THEIR =| 


SELLING | 
oe 


You can be sure that more of your 
salesmen will use your advertising 
after they read how others get busi- 
ness through these simple methods. 
The coupon is for your convenience 
in sending for your free copy. 








NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Department 7E 

1413 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. STerling 3-7533 
Please send me a free copy of the NBP booklet 
“How Salesmen Use Business Publication 
Advertising in Their Selling.” 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Street Address 





Zone State 





National Business Publications, Inc. 


--.each of which serves a 
specialized market in a specific 
industry, trade or profession. 


NpiP. 
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We stuck our necks out...Challenged 


what “Wantedness” means... 


Read here the overwhelming evidence ... 30% more mentions, 77% more “most 
useful” votes than the next textile magazine in twelve reader-preference studies 
conducted in late 1956 and 1957 by leading manufacturers among their own 
customers and prospects. 


How can you really tell which book is the most effective advertising medium in 
the textile field? Each seems to have its own statistics proving beyond a doubt 
that it is at the top of the heap. How can you be sure? 


Wait! There’s one effective way to find out what’s best for you... you can waltz 
right out and ask your own best customers and prospects. After all, they’re the 
only ones whose judgment really counts. 


Check the boxscore on the next page. Read what happened when twelve leading 
advertisers of textile-mill equipment and supplies accepted our challenge at face 
value. Twelve bullseyes in twelve tries . . . in aggregate, TEXTILE WORLD 
received 30% more mentions and 77% more of the critical “most useful” votes 
than any other magazine. 


Note the wide range of manufacturers . . . representing a variety of sellers to 
the textile industry. These companies proved to themselves the wide difference 
between readership and mere receivership. 


But this information is second hand. Find out for yourself. There’s still time 
to make your own survey and make absolutely certain your 1958 textile program 
is right on target. It’s simple . . . just two straight-forward questions on a double 
postcard (we supply) unidentified except for your return address. We pay the 
bill, you keep the score. Write today for full details. 


Text orld 


@ @ 


Your best-informed media appraisers 
are your own customers and prospects 
and they prefer... 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
1958 Marks TEXTILE WORLD’s 90th Anniversary. 
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} rEXTIL wor. compared with the six other largely industry-wide publications 

studies completed in full accordance with TEXTILE WORLD specifications up to August 1, 

joes ran advertisers of Basen equipment and supplies. These advertisers mailed double post cards (supplied 

by, but unidentified with, TEXTILE: WORLD) y their own customers and prospects, asking the respondents to write 

iection with their work and to specify which they find most useful..£ach 
column shows the number of readers, plus (in parentheses) the most-useful votes. 


Textile Publication Publication Publication Publication Publication Publication 
World 8 c f D § G 





Manufacturers of: 


Carding, spinning, 
and other textile os 
machy. Aug. 1956 174 (75) 138 (36). 96 (9) 83 (2) 84 (7) 46 (17) 


Caustic soda and 
other chemicals. 
Sept. 1956 32 (3) 22 (3) 9 (4) * 18 (2) 


Drawing frames, : 
Nov. 1956 120 (44) 111 (42) 50 (3) 74(6) —- 86 (11) 21 (4) 7 (0) 


Heddles and shut- 
thes for weaving. aan 
March, 1957 353 (152) 260 (62) 122 (9) 189 (11) 107 (7) 40 (8) 74 (10) 


Sulfur dioxide 
and other chemi- oh 7 
cals. March, 1957 12 (0) 10(0) 7 (0) 4(0) 8 (0) 8 (3) a) 


Knitting machin- 
ery. April, 1957 27 (3) 20 (2) 15 (0) 9 (0) , 42 (8) 5 (0) 


Vacuum waste- 
collection systems. 
May, 1957 168 (67) 173 (58) : 91 (6) 72 (1) 136 (8) 34 (7) 15 (0) 


_ Winding and 
throwing machin- | 
ery. May, 1957 87 (22) 58 (21) 45 (6) 47 (4) 24 (2) 24 (10) 26 (5) 


Vat dyes. Roy 
June, 1957 176 (18) 126 (8) 75 (4) 138 (3) - 40 (2) 52 (24) 38 (3) 


Bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, machin. eS ; 
ery. June, 1957 64(19) _ 35 (4) . $110) 35 (4) 7 (0) 23 (10) 19.(0) 


- Tenters and other 
. finishing equip- — es 
- ment. July, 1957 26014) 21 (5) . ¥9(0) 21 (1) 5 (0) - 8 (Q) 6 (0) 
~ Loom Paris, - , : a . bak 
5 ‘ aay. el 171 (75) . 118 (36) 9110) _ 887) 55 (7) . 23.(12) 23 (3) 








< 


“Tatas s coatings Uren Sasa 92241) 727144) 365(10?)° 254(28) 


* 


: oe - ses lanietuee TEXTHE .wWorip jentend 30% more mentions’ * 
Ri has de second a reeeten and 77% more ie poamianal votes. 


» 





Standard procedure . . Operator develops the line 
drawing in standard photographic solutions. 


‘Special order’ 


Personalizing 
your sales pitch 


Half photography . . First step in preparing International Steel’s 
personalized sales presentations is placing the Autopositive paper 
over the draftman’s standard elevation drawings. 


® Selling of “special order” indus- 
trial products gives rise to a special 
set of selling problems—stemming 
from the difficulty of previewing 
finished products for potential cus- 
tomers. 
A sales approach recently adopted 
by the International Steel Co., 
Evansville, Ind., offers a good case 
in point. The firm was looking for a 
way to enhance the sales presenta- 
tions of its revolving door division. 
As is typical for a supplier work- 
ing in the industrial building field, 
just about every order closed by 
this division is a one-shot proposi- 
tion. Certain parts or units may be 
standard, of course, but the over-all 
; effect of each installation must 
a necessarily be different. 





Half art work . . Final step in ‘‘special order” sales pitch is coloring of the Also, International Steel’s busi- 
quality line drawing with either oils or water colors. This is much more eco- ness, like everything else in the 
nomical than having skilled artists pre i i 1d: : : : 

9 Prepare special drawings. building trades, is highly competi- 


Continued on page 184 


International Steel Co. had a problem—it had to prepare special sales 
presentations for each prospect of its “special order’ revolving doors 
(showing how the door would look in the prospect's building); and the 
time and cost involved in having a skilled artist prepare the drawing 
would send the overhead skyrocketing. But, International found a solu- 
tion—a combination of photography and art work which gives the 
salesmen quality renderings at a fraction of the former cost. 
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Economy-size ads (this small) 
get king-size results in N.E.D. 


Whatever or wherever you want to sell to industrial markets, N.E.D. 
readers are key buying influences you have to reach. They are pro- 
duction, operating, engineering, maintenance and purchasing 
authorities who initiate and place orders in over 43,800 best plants 
in 40 major industrial classifications. They read N.E.D. intensely with 
current needs in mind of capital goods, auxiliaries, components, ma- 
terials and supplies. They act! 98% of our more than 80,000 recipients 
and thousands more pass along readers inquire about products and 
services N.E.D. brings to their attention. They buy! A high percentage 
of N.E.D.-produced inquiries are paying off in orders. 


Be sure you see our latest Data File, “How to Get Industrial Buying 
ACTION for %c per Contact.’’ You'll get a new insight into why low- 
cost advertising in N.E.D. is the best investment you can make to 
stimulate sales. 


A | PENTON Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohie 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Again... Architec 












Nese before have so many architects and engineers turned to an architec- 
tural magazine for help in their work. 


27,650 architects and engineers now subscribe to Architectural Record. (Source: 


June 30, 1957 A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement.) 


Never before has an architectural magazine offered building product advertisers 
such complete coverage of the men who year after year are responsible for 


planning four-fifths of all U. S. building. 


Over 93% of the total dollar value of all architect-planned nonresidential 
building and 77% of all architect-planned residential building is in the hands 
of Record subscribers—a fact documented by Dodge Reports. 


The cost per page per 1,000 of Architectural Record’s unequalled architect and 
engineer circulation? Lowest of the three leading architectural magazines. 


Architectural Record . 
Progressive Architecture 
Architectural Forum 


Compore... 
Architect Circulation 


Architectural Record 
Progressive Architecture 
Architectural Forum 


Compare... 
Engineer Circulation 


. $25.32 
- $28.40 
. $54.68 


Architectural Record 
Progressive Architecture 
Architectural Forum 


Compare... 
Cost per Page per 1,000 
Architects and Engineers 


REASONS for putting Architectural Record 
at the top of your 1958 advertising schedule. 


1. Editorial leadership — Edited specifi- 
cally for architects and engineers. Most 
editorial pages. Largest staff of architect 
and engineer editors in the field. Five out 
of six editorial awards to architectural 
magazines by the American Institute of 
Architects. 


2. Preferred readership—Architects and 
engineers have voted the Record “pre- 
ferred” in 100 out of 110 studies SPON. 
SORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFAC. 
TURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


3. Top architect circulation. 


4. Top engineer circulation. 


iff] 


5. Top verifiable building market 
coverage. 


6. Lowest-cost coverage. 


7. Advertising leadership. Year after 
year more advertisers place more pages of 
advertising in Architectural Record than 
in any other architectural magazine. (47% 
more than the second magazine in the 
field in the first 9 months of 1957, 59% 
more than the third magazine.) 


Again in 1958... advertising will work 
harder for you in the ‘‘workbook of the 
active architect and engineer...” 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
OXford 5-3000 





SALES PITCH.. 
continued from p. 180 


tive. The firm has to keep a careful 
eye on its cost per sale. 

Specifically, the time and cost in- 
volved in having skilled artists pre- 
pare special drawings of final 
installations created a _ problem. 
Multiplied by hundreds, these draw- 
ings could become a heavy overhead 
burden for a firm. From another 
angle, buyers working close to the 
vest might tend to suspect that any 
“fancy” presentations must neces- 
sarily hide “soft” prices. 

International’s answer to this 
problem is a relatively inexpensive 
combination of photography and art 
work. Now, its sales renderings can 
stem directly from the draftsmen’s 
elevation drawings, which are a 
basic part of the planning for any 
job. 


High quality, low cost . . In the 
past, the problem of reproducing 
drawings photographically has al- 
ways been that films or papers 
capable of making reproductions of 
satisfactory quality were so light 
sensitive, that complex and costly 
process camera and darkroom set- 
ups would have been necessary. In- 
ternational’s reproduction depart- 
ment makes the great bulk of the 
working copies of the firm’s draw- 
ings on a diazo copying machine— 
an Ozalid Modei “B.” While this 
method is highly satisfactory for 
engineering prints, the copies pro- 
duced fall short of qualifying as 
slick sales presentations. So, any 
time the company needed a quality 
drawing in the past, it had to be 
prepared by a draftsman. 

Now, however, using a method 
worked out by James W. Maynard, 
manager of International’s repro- 
duction department, a_ relatively 
new photographic material is used 
to develop the presentations—giv- 
ing quality renderings at a fraction 
of their former cost. This method, 
furthermore, has been worked out 
without adding to the equipment in 
the reproduction department. 

The plan, simply, is to produce a 
quality line drawing photograph- 
ically. These, then, can be hand 
colored by artists at a fraction of 
what it used to cost to have the en- 
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tire drawing done by hand. The 
material which has made this pos- 
sible is Eastman Kodak’s “Koda- 
graph Autopositive” paper, teamed 
with Mr. Maynard’s system for ex- 
posing this material in the existing 
diazo machine. This paper is used 
because it furnishes a commercially 
acceptable reproduction directly 
from a positive, eliminating the con- 
ventional process of making a nega- 
tive first and making prints from it. 


How it's done . . To make an ex- 
posure, Mr. Maynard takes a sheet 
of Autopositive paper the same size 
as the drawing and places it in con- 
tact with the original, which is 
always on tracing paper. Over the 
tracing, he places a sheet of yellow 
acetate, which is required as a filter 
for proper exposure of the paper. 
Then, over the acetate sheet, he 
places a piece of onion skin tracing 
paper. This, Mr. Maynard had 
found, cuts down the intensity of 
the diazo light source sufficiently 
to give him perfect Autopositive 
exposures at 17 feet per minute. 

The exposed paper is then proc- 
essed in trays with standard photo- 
graphic chemicals. After washing 
and drying, the prints are as easy 
to use as original line drawings. 
Artists can color them with either 
oils or watercolor as they wish, and 
can erase, change or redraw the 
photographic images as necessary. 
The surface of the paper permits 
easy and clean erasure. 

The end result is unquestionably 
a front line sales tool. The colored 
prints provide a caliber of presenta- 
tion which is realistic enough for 
customers’ and prospects’ buying de- 
cisions—and at a reasonable price. ® 





Figured out what they're selling yet? 





ONE IN FIVE 





Resentment of 
U.S. business 
in Canada wanes 


= Only one in five Canadians today 
thinks the United States has too 
much influence on their way of life, 
according to a study published by 
the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion. Six years ago, the propor- 
tion was one in three. The study 
was conducted in relation to the re- 
cent Canadian federal election. 

The findings, the institute said, 
belie the opinions expressed by 
some commentators and politicians 
that the Canadian people are be- 
coming increasingly wary of domin- 
ation by U.S. business in their 
everyday lives. 

The Gallup poll has made three 
studies since 1951, and the cross 
section of those interviewed replied 
as follows: 


Today 1956 1951 
Too much U. S. 

27% 36% 
Not too much 
U. S. inflVence ... 


No opinion 


63% 
10% 


48% 
16% 


Those who deny there is too much 
U. S. influence are concentrated in 
the western provinces. Here, almost 
two-thirds of those interviewed are 
in favor of U.S. business in Canada. 
The western provinces have re- 
ceived a major economic injection 
of new American capital in the last 
decade. Oil and gas companies are 
spending $3 million a day on sup- 
plies and equipment, largely in Al- 
berta. This industry is 80% US. 
owned. 

Other examples of U.S. enterprise 
in Canada are: 

@ The Trans-Canada pipeline from 
Alberta to Quebec—being built at 
a cost of $350 million and expected 
to spark a further outlay of $500 
million to $15 billion for auxiliary 
facilities and development—is spon- 
sored by the Clint Murchison inter- 
ests of Texas. 

® In Saskatchewan, mining of 
uranium for the U.S. government is 
being undertaken at Lake Athabas- 
ca and is greatly contributing to the 
prosperity of this province. a 





rial heodling equipmey ¥ visualize the auto- 
matic factory with jor automatically from 
one computer-cont 


Automation will add new dimensions to the power 
& plant service responsibilities. When a switch is 
thrown to energize a robot factory-of-tomorrow, ma- 
chines will start because power & plant service 
engineers—POWER men—have done their jobs. On Four day 
this future day it will still be the POWER man who 
will design and build the power-service facilities and 


manage their operation and maintenance. \ work week 





Whether he uses conventional or automatic equip- 
ment, the man behind the scenes who supplies en- - likely wn 
ergy when it is needed is the POWER man. There 
are 47,000 of these engineers in over 25,000 plants 


throughout the country who subscribe to POWER. automation 


Why? Because it is the one technical magazine 


which gives them all the useful information they fag 
need. Studies show that they spend more than two loom: large 


hours with each issue . . . reading the articles for 





technical information and your advertisements for 


product specifications to help them give the BIG in America’s 


O.K. when they buy your equipment. Have you 

seriously considered expanding your future profit ‘ a 
opportunities by scheduling a 1957-1958 campaign future 
in the selling pages of POWER? You should to . ric 
achieve maximum results. 


If you want to move a product put Me@eewsr behind it 


McGraw-Hill @ @ 





iM GALLERY. . Names and faces in the news 


Carroll K. Michener: 40 years 
with the business press 


= If anyone is qualified to write a 
book on the evolution of the busi- 
ness press during the last 40 years, 
it is Carroll K. Michener, recently- 
retired chairman cf the board of 
The Miller Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

For these 40 years, Mr. Michener 
has been actively engaged in the 
business paper field; and during 
that entire period, with The Miller 
Publishing Co. He joined the com- 
pany in 1917 as associate editor of 
The Bellman, a literary weekly es- 
tablished by the publisher of The 
Northwestern Miller in 1906. When 
that paper was discontinued in 
1919, he remained with the company 
as assistant managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller. From 1924 to 
1949 he was managing editor, fol- 
lowing which time he was editor—a 
position he has held up to his re- 
tirement. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1935 and 
served successively as secretary and 
vice-president before becoming 
chairman of the board in 1954. 

During the 40 years Mr. Michener 
has been with Miller Publishing, 
the company has added four more 
publications: Feedstuffs, The Amer- 
ican Baker, Milling Production and 
Croplife. 

Although Mr. Michener has not 
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spent his entire business life (just 
the major part of it) with business 
papers, he has always “been in 
editorial.” He was on the editorial 
staffs of the Duluth (Minn.) News- 
Tribune, the Denver Republican, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Commercial Advertiser in Honolulu 
and the China Press in Shanghai. 
Following a world tour in 1913, he 
became a reporter and later city 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
He left that position in 1917 to join 
Miller. 

Now that he has retired, Mr. 
Michener plans to devote his time 
to his hobbies—travel and photog- 
raphy—and to writing. He is the 
author of, and the collaborator on, 
a number of books; and has written 
numerous articles and short stories. 
Among his writing collaborators is 
his wife, Sarah, who is also highly 
active in free-lance writing. 


Stanley J. Alling: All 
work and no play... 


# Stanley J. Alling can work or 
play with equal ease. Five days 
after he had been promoted to as- 
sociate publisher of Product Engi- 
neering at McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, he went out to the 
golf course and shot an 84, his best 
score in ten years. 

It was an auspicious start for the 
56-year-old former advertising sales 
manager, since it was a work day 


for him and his staff, which had 
retired to the vicinity of the golf 
links to hold a sales meeting. 

Mr. Alling’s new assignment 
coincides with the change of Prod- 
uct Engineering from a monthly to 
a weekly. “It was brought about by 
the growth and recognition of the 
field.” He sees greater expenditures 
of money spent in product research 
and development . . and more 
work for the sales, publishing and 
editorial staffs. 

Mr. Alling got his first job in ad- 
vertising and marketing five years 
after his graduation from Yale (B. 
S. in metallurgy). He went with a 
company called Architects Exhibit 
Corp., in 1928, and later became its 
president. It was essentially a sales 
promotion operation in the building 
trades. 

It was in this field that Mr. Alling 
underwent his first venture in pub- 
lishing with the New England 
Architect & Builder—”’ It was born 
and died in the depression.” He 
then began publishing Coal Her- 
ald, which covered the anthracite 
marketing region of the Eastern 
seaboard. 

With this experience under his 
belt, he joined McGraw-Hill in 
1939 on the staffs of the mining 
publications Coal Age and Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal. He spent 
five years on territorial selling in 
Chicago, five in New York as man- 
ager of the newly-formed catalog 
division, and then in 1951 became 
advertising sales manager for 
Product Engineering. 

He observed his 18th anniversary 
with McGraw-Hill Sept. 15, and has 
another important date coming up 
Nov. 20, his 22nd wedding anniver- 
sary. Both Mr. Alling and his wife 
come from New England. They now 
live in Bronxville, N.Y. There they 
participate in frequent games of 
bridge (“Culbertson System”), and 
he plays golf whenever possible. Mr. 
Alling’s principal interest, how- 
ever, is in his children: 

“Janet goes to Skidmore this fall 
(majoring in art), and Judy is in 
the fifth grade in Bronxville. Dun- 
can is a sophomore at Yale, was 
on the freshman football and bas- 
ketball teams, and will concentrate 
on basketball and books from here 
on in.” » 





How Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
solved an important photo problem through 


if 
Paz | 
WSs 
LOCAL U.P. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ANACONDA, 
N.Y.C. 


W HEN Anaconda Wire & Cable Company in New York had to 

prepare a descriptive brochure, largely picture-caption treat- 

ment, timed to promote the opening of its new, Orange, California plant as the 

“West’s most complete wire and cable service,” getting the right pictures from 

California to New York seemed like a problem. That is . . . until U. P.’s Com- 
mercial Photography Division entered the picture. 

A phone call by Anaconda Wire & Cable Company in New York to U. P. in 
New York, followed by a meeting with U. P.’s representative, arranged for 
aerial, architectural, industrial and interpretive human interest photos to be 
taken in California by an experienced local U. P. photographer. Within a few 
days Anaconda in New York had the needed photographs of its new California 
plant and equipment in action (some are shown at left). 

From these photographs an outstanding 24 page brochure was completed 
on time at reasonable cost and with no headaches for Anaconda . . . and the 
same photographs are available for advertisements, news releases, bulletins, 
direct mail, salesmen’s kits, house organ stories and the forthcoming annual 
report. 

If you need fast, economical, accurate photography, in black and white or 
color, U. P.’s nation-wide staff of photographers is ready to serve you anywhere, 
anytime. Just fill out the handy coupon below to obtain complete information 
about this or any of the other economical services of the Commercial Photog- 
raphy Division of the United Press. 





Harlow M. Church, Director IM-10-57 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York !, New York 


Please send me complete information, including costs, about the 
services checked: 


a) Pictorial Research Reports [_] Advertising and studio photography 
[] Photographic assignments [] Location and publicity photography 
(-] Color photography [] Color prints — all types 

Name . 

Title 

Company 

Address 
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Count ‘em 
446 checkpoints 
for marketing 
pianning 


V Marker Facts 


V Our Position 


JY Competition 


Use a few, or use them all... They’re a 


form of insurance against marketing failures 


By Craig S. Rice 
Account Executive 
Leo Burnett Co. 
Chicag 


# Formal “marketing planning” is 
becoming an important activity in 
modern management. It is usually 
the function of responsible execu- 
tives. It is generally based on a 
comprehensive collection of factual 
data, that is translated into specific 
plans. 

A single omission of one vital 
factor can cause considerable ex- 
ecutive embarrassment, costly de- 
lays and, worst of all, a disastrous 
market failure. 

Our checklist was compiled to 
help avoid such an omission. It was 
prepared over a period of some 
years of marketing planning, budg- 
et planning, and product planning. 

Not all points are necessary. The 
really capable marketing adminis- 
trator can find the significant fac- 
tors and ignore the unnecessary 
ones. He will separate the chaff 
from the grain. The checklist is de- 
signed to be sure no grain is over- 
looked. 

This sort of list will provide you 
with a reminder of many things; 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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angles, factors, and aspects that 
usually should be at least consid- 
ered before a marketing plan is 
completed. You can read rapidly 
through it at almost any stage of 
the planning. At the beginning it 
will help you select and set up a 
list of factors that you want to 
cover in your planning. As you 
near the end of your planning, it 
will serve as a double-check to see 
that no important detail has been 
overlooked. It’s all well and good to 
think big, but sometimes a little 
iron filing can jam-up big wheels. 


Just a tool . . The list will not do 
your thinking for you. It will not 
cover all aspects of every market- 
ing plan on every marketing ac- 
tivity. While it is fairly compre- 
hensive, it is only suggestive, not 
exhaustive. Further, no two peo- 
ple will necessarily classify all 
items under the same heading. Like 
all management tools, it should be 
used as a servant, not a master. 
The user should not attempt to 
cover every point, every time, but 
to use common sense and good 
judgment to pick and choose from 
the suggested list of about 100 
points. 


J MARKETING PLAN 








Here’s how you might use this 
list. Let’s say you have a market- 
ing problem. It may be something 
big, like planning (or reviewing) 
the entire marketing of a product 
line. It may be that you only want 
to plan or review one aspect of 
marketing such as the market re- 
search, sales force activity, new 
product activity, etc. Read through 
this checklist under the appro- 
priate headings. This will serve as 
a checklist of major factors that 
should be thoroughly handled. 
treated, and understood. In short. 
“checked off.” 


Some examples .. Suppose you're 
planning or reviewing market re- 
search. This list will remind you to 
be sure to check  seasonalities 
(they fluctuate widely on some 
products and not at all on others). 
It also will remind you that you 
might be wise to check your dis- 
tributors’ ideas and opinions. They 
frequently have suggestions that 
can be quite valuable, yet this is 
one of the many things even good 
marketing people forget to “check 

out.” 
Another example: If you're pre- 
paring a marketing plan, this list 
Continued on page 190 


Effective marketing calls for intelligent planning, covering dozens of 
points which may be as broad as a general definition of the market or 
as narrow as a special type of packaging. The problem is to make sure 
that all essential points are covered, and that’s the purpose of this 
checklist. It lists about 100 subjects, some or all of which must be con- 
sidered in every marketing effort. The list will not do your thinking for 
you, but it is a form of insurance against omissions in planning that 


lead to marketing failures. 





Another “sale” from Facrory’s files 


ieaoeieseneeatemeeeneeell catamaran neat aii el iaaadllasaeeenteetsealleeel cena iene a 


s = ° 


Sometime when one of your salesmen gets in an order from a manufactur- 
ing plant . .. Ask him to “run-the-film-backwards” . . . Right on back past 
each of the many men in the “buying act” to where the need was born— 
where the problem first raised its head... 

Yes, just as we have done here in another actual case from FACTORY’s files. 


What sharper evidence that no man, no- 
title, is your sales salvation? 


Or that there is no stereotyped buying 
pattern? 

What more eloquent invitation for you © 
to make as many calls as you can, as often | 
as you can, on as many possible buying in- 
fluences as you can...call on the entire 
PLANT OPERATING GROUP. 

The management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for pro- 
duction, plant engineering and mainte- 
ne~ce, and direction of people. 

..in Factory, the only businesspaper 
published exclusively for this group, and 
the one serving it better than any other. 


Plants don't buy equipment 
... People solve problems! 
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| ''65% more 
quality inquiries," 
says. 


i 
SVEN THORNBLAD Y 
alee (-ngenatring CO. 


. ELATIONS - MARKET RESEARCH 
See a LEXINGTON 21488 | 
Mr. Edward M. Pratt July 17, 1957 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL | 
44 Broad St. 
New York 4, N. Y. | 
Dear Mr. Pratt: | 
We have been tabulating and analyzing the results of the 
advertising campaign conducted in the recent few months for our 
lient, Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
: ‘We chose three top-management media, including The Woll 
Street Journal . 
You will be pleased to know that The Wall Street Journal 
has again proved itself a powerful top-management advertising 
medium. 
The very first advertisement in the campaign pulled a tota' 
of 299 inquiries from the readers of The Wall Street Journal--all 
on letterheads and the vast majority from presidents and other top 
officers of a wide range of companies in many fields of industry, 
including many of the country's largest corporations. 
i i Journal 
19 days after its appearance in The Wall Street . 
the most recent ad in the series pulled 338 inquiries. There will 
probably be many more in the next few weeks, since we have 
found that an od in The Wall Street Journal continues to pull 
responses a month and more after its appearance. 
So far The Wall Street Journal has pulled 65% more wet 
ity inquiries than the second most effective media on the schedule. 


Very truly yours, 









































ST:dm Sven Thornblad 











Get Your Foot in the Door—and Keep it There 


Rarely does one publication offer three advertising advantages: 
immediate response and long life froma high-quality audience. Because 
The Wall Street Journal is their preferred publication, key executives 
everywhere use its content for the day-to-day information they need 
for making decisions. That’s why Journal advertisers repeatedly 
report it pulls more, pulls faster, pulls longer than other media. 
Advertising enjoys a more prosperous life in The Wall Street Journal. 










CIRCULATION: 488,156 













THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
a Y 
published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, NW. W. CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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MARKET PLANNING. . . 
continued from p. 188 


will remind you to set up a de- 
tailed time schedule, or check out 
your best distribution approach. 
Or, it will remind you to take a 
look at where you are, where you 
want to go, and how much it is 
likely to cost to get there. Unfor- 
tunately, these things are too fre- 
quently ignored in the normal 
enthusiasm of most marketing ac- 
tivities. 

A marketing administrator who 
has at least a fairly thorough 
knowledge of each pertinent fac- 
tor listed here, probably has an ex- 
cellent foundation on which to in- 
stitute sound scientific marketing. 


Market facts 
- Market definition 


1 

2. The industry 
® Size 

@ Trend 

© Product types 

© Cause of growth 
® Needs 

© Opportunities 


3. Distribution 
@ Company salesmen 
®@ Distributors 

© Manufacturers’ representatives 
® Mill supply houses 
®@ Others 

@ Numbers 

@ Channel volume 

@ Pricing 

®@ Policies 

®@ Advantages 

® Disadvantages 

® Peculiarities 


4. Customers 
@ Number 

® Major types 

® Location 

®@ Their sales volume 
© Their purchasing 
© Product types 

@ Key purchaser 

© Quality standards 
© Ultimate user 

® Ultimate use 


5. Major business split 

® Domestic 

® Export 

® Original equipment manufacturers 
®@ Processor 

®@ Other 


6. Market terminologies 
7. Market peculiarities 





Our product 


2. Description 


3. Packaging and shipping 


@ Specifications 
@ Transportation 
© Responsibility 


4. Our market share: 
By product 
By period 
By area 
By dollars 
By units 
By per cent 


5. Advantages 
® Quality 

@ Price 

@ Promotion 

@ Other 


6. Disadvantages 
© Quality 

@ Price 

@ Promotion 


Competition 


1. Companies (general) 
@ Number 

@ Number each type 

@ Number each size 

@ Location 

@ Characteristics 

®@ Policies 


2. Company income 
@ Sales volume 

@ Profits 

@ Trends 


3. Company promotion 
@ Salesmen budget 
© Advertising budget 


®@ Market research budget 
® Other 


4. Salesmen 
@ Selection 

@ Training 

@ Supervision 
® Salary 

© Quality 

@ Performance 
@ Morale 

® Reputation 
@ Turnover 


5. Competitive product line 
@ Kinds of products 

@ Sales and share of market 

@ Sales trends 

®@ Prices 


Market research 


1. General market facts (see | 
above) 
@ Research organization 
Research function 

Collection of facts 

Analysis 

Interpretation (significance) 
Recommendation 
Presentation to management 
Influence on sales 

Influence on profit 


2. Customers’ opinions of: 
Company 

Products 

People 

Policies 

Competition 


3. Distribution channel opinions 
of: 

@ Company 

@ Products 

® People 

®@ Policies 

@ Competition 


4. Analysis of market trends 
® Total market 

@ Successful products 

@ Product quality differences 

@ Product price differences 

© Other differences 

@ Conclusions 


5. Published market data 


@ Sources 





Continued on page 192 


What one publication 
is read by more man- 
agement executives 
than any other maga- 
zine or newspaper? 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL... by a big 
margin! 


And what one publi- 
cation do they rate 
“‘most important and 
useful’’? 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL... by an 
even bigger margin! 


Who says so? 


A whopping 60% return 
from every 5th name 
of the 69,480 U. S. 
executives listed in 
Poor’s Register. 
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Ask a businessman to tell you 
how much of a giver product he 
buys in a year and you have a 
hard time pinning him down. 
Ask how much of 16 different 
products he buys and you're 
really doing it the hard way! 
Yet that is what we did in a 
recent reader survey ... and 
the results make powerful read- 
ing for manufacturers who want 
to sell more of these and similar 
products to the leading canners, 
preservers, picklers and freez- 
ers! 
A preliminary tabulation of the 
survey findings shows that rep- 
resentative FOOD PACKER 
readers average the following 
annual purchases of typical ma- 
terials: 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
rgents Ibs. 
Cleaning Compounds .. Ibs. 
Germicidal Compounds . 300 Ibs. 
Lubricants Ibs. 
—, Ibs. 
a Cartons 
This is buying power! Remem- 
ber it when you plan your ad- 
vertising schedules for 1958. 
For FOOD PACKER is bought, 
read and used by management 
and operating men—the men 
who make or heavily influence 
buying decisions — in _ the 
plants that account for the bulk 
of the output of canned, pre- 
served, pickled and _ frozen 
foods. 
If you'd like a report of the 
survey mentioned above, just 
say the word. 


E 
Food Packer 


A Vance Publication 


139 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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MARKETING PLANNING .. 


continued from p. 191 


@ Statistics 

®@ Significance 
@ Trends 

@ Conclusions 


6. Product suggestion sources 
@ Research 

@ Salesmen 

@ Market research 

@ Others 


7. New product’s reasons for 
being 

© To fit market trends 

@ To fill product line 

®@ To use production facilities 

@ To increase profit 


8. New product screen 
® Relative quality 

® Relative promotion 

® Relative price 

@ Market size 

© Market trends 

@ Market opinions 

@ Market loyalties 

@ Market leader 

@ Sales potential 


9. Seasonality of: 
®@ Total sales 

@ Total production 

@ Our product sales 

@ Our production 


10. Market area potentials 
@ Number of plants 

@ Dollar volume 

®@ Kinds of industrial users 

@ Trends 


11. Actual sales forecast by: 
© Product 

@ Area 

@ Month 


12. Purchaser potential by: 
© Industry type 

@ Product type 

®@ Average volume 

@ Modal volume 

@ Median volume 

@ Range of volume 


13. Market research services 
@ Kinds 
@ Costs 
@ Value 


Marketing plan 


1. Industry facts 
® Volume 

@ Trend 

@ Products 

®@ Distribution 

@ Promotion 

@ Customer types 

@ Purchaser attitudes 
© Prices 

®@ Costs 

@ Profit 

@ Cause of growth 

@ Opportunities 


2. Our product 
@ Name 

© Description 

® Quality 

@ Sales 

@ Distribution 

® Promotion 

® Distribution channel attitudes 
© Purchaser attitudes 
@ Price 

© Cost 

© Profit 

@ Advantages 

@ Disadvantages 


3. Competition 
@ Name 

® Description 

® Quality 

@ Sales 

@ Distribution 

@ Promotion 

@ Purchaser attitudes 
© Price 

© Cost 

© Profit 

@ Advantages 

@ Disadvantages 


4. Problems 
@ Market 

®@ Industry 

®@ Distribution 
@ Customers 

@ Competition 
@ Product quality 
© Cost 

@ Price 

®@ Profit 

@ Promotion 


5. Opportunities 
@ Market 

® Distribution 

@ Purchaser attitudes 
@ Product quality 

@ Product price 

@ Promotion 


6. Objectives 

@ Product sales 

®@ Product market share 
@ Product trend 

@ Distribution quotas 
@ New customers 





7. Recommendations 
@ Distribution 

*@ Product quality 

® Product price 

@ Product promotion 
® Regional quotas 

® Monthly quotas 

®@ Product quotas 

@ Promotion budget 
®@ Promotion strategy 
© Product strategy 
© Cost vs. sales 

@ Time schedule 


8. Future plans 

®@ Product type 

®@ Cost reduction 

@ Product improvement 

@ Promotion improvement 
@ Price improvement 

© Short term plans 

® Long term plans 


for your advertising in the 7th Edition of WATKINS 


CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


You'll tell your sales story to over 6,000 selected 
readers . . . presidents, operating executives, plant 
and department superintendents, chief engineers and 
purchasing agents of steel manufacturing and 
processing plants. 


Sales force 
administration 


1. Number | Your advertising will be read and re-read— 
i 2 f th 
on | Watkins Cyclopedia stays on the desks o the 
industry’s top management and operating personnel. 
3. Job specifications Your sales message will appear in the editorial 
4. Salary incentives and section where it belongs—where you decide it should 
bonuses be—at no extra cost. 


5. Sources of salesmen You get free listings in the Buyers Guide Section 

® Listing and Advertisers Index. 

: te Put your sales story in the authority of the steel 

Jrouai industry . . . the only publication of its kind— 

6. Selection of salesmen Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry. 

@ Requirements 
Application 
a § Published bi-annually— 7th Edition to be issued 

ne | “J in July, 1958. Closing date: March 1, 1958. 


Evaluation 


Selection | Vijzmen | For complete details write or phone: 
Orientation 4 


ngs ont wereaee RE | WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Group 


eel |] THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Practical Work F 
_ | | § STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
aanrene 624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


8. Sales quotas: | Phone: COurt 1-1214 
@ By product 








Continued on page 194 | 
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MARKETING PLANNING .. 


continued from p. 193 


@ By month 
@ By territory 


9. Work plans 
© By product 

@ By month 

@ Territory 

@ Customer selection 


10. Expenses 
® Automobile 
@ Other allowances 


11. Published instructions 
@ Selling tips 
@ Product technology 


12. Selling aids 
@ Samples 
® Manuals 
® Display material 


13. Sales meetings 
® Purpose 

@ Program 

@ Evaluation 


14. Conventions 
@ Customer 
@ Trade 


15. Contests 

© Type 
Purpose 
Evaluation 
Policy 


16. Daily reports 
©@ Purpose 

@ Kind 

@ Use 

@ Value 

@ Review 

@ Analysis 


17. Salesman evaluation 
® Method 

® Timing 

@ Correction 


18. Turnover 
@ Rate 

@ Reasons 

® Corrections 


19. Morale evaluation 
@ Method 

@ Timing 

®@ Correction 


20. Termination 
@ Interviews 
Checklists 
Notations 
Finances 
Reasons 
Evaluation 
Recommendations 
Reports 

Records 

Action taken 
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Advertising 


1. Budget by: 
@ Product 
@ Period 
®@ Media 


2. Research 

@ Market data 

@ Product sales 

@ Purchaser opinion data 
© Copy suggestions 

@ Art suggestions 

@ Media suggestions 


3. Media alternatives 
® Trade shows 

@ Business papers 

© Catalogs 

@ Direct mail 

@ General business magazines 
© Publicity 

© Movies 

@ Point-of-purchase displays 
@ Product tags 

@ Other 


4. Media criteria 
© Budget 

@ Frequency 

@ Reach 

© Timing 

@ Audience 

@ Copy strategy 


5. Copy 

@ Market facts 

®@ Basic strategy 

© Product seasonality 
e By season 

e@ By media 


6. Art strategy 


7. Agency 

@ Size and trend 
®@ Clients 

® Personnel 

©@ Reputation 

e Attitude 

®@ Basic policies 
@ Services 

@ Functions 

@ Limitations 

@ Location 

@ Advantages 
© Disadvantages 
@ Contact 


8. Advertising testing 


Area selection 
Media 

Ad design 
Timing 

Goal 

Budget 
Research 
Results 
Evaluation 
Validity 


9. Advertising coordination 
with: 

Market research 

Product research 

Production 

Sales force 

Top management 


New products 


. New product committee 
Purpose 

Policy 

Basic philosophy 
Personnel 

Roles 

Rules of action 
Organization chart 
Position in chart 
Mechanical procedures 
Reports 

Minutes 


2. New product suggestions 
program 

@ Sources 

@ Mechanics 

®@ Disposition 


3. New product selection 
© Criteria 

®@ Screening 

® Disposition 


4. New product timing 
e By date 

@ By product 

@ By sales estimates 


5. New product recommenda- 
tion 

® Product description 
Use 

Sales 

Costs 

Price 

Profit 

Promotion 
Production schedule 
Marketing schedule 
General strategy 
Selling points 
Advantages 
Disadvantages 
Conclusions 


Economic policies 


1. Costs 





Construction Machinery 


Exports Jump 47” 


in 1956 


Here’s how to get your share 
in 1957-58 


In 1956, U.S. exports of construction, exca- | 
i y amounted to | 


vating and i h 

approximately $787, 000,000. This represented 
an increase of 47% over the 1955 figure 
of $537,000,000. As shown by the following 
ng 1956's exports also represent a new 
igh: 





Value of C.E.&M. 


Machinery Exports | 


(Millions) 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


Expressly designed to reach the export mar- 
kets and successfull this 
purpose are Gillette's World ‘Construction, 
now published monthly, and Gillette's Cami- 


nos y Construccion Pesada. 





Gillette's World Con- 
struction is  distrib- 
uted to 13,000 Eng- 
lish-reading govern- 


ment officials, con- | 


tractors, engineers, 
importers and agents 
in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and _ Island 
possessions. 


Gillette's Caminos y 
Construccion Pesada 
is distributed to 15,000 
Spanish or Portuguese 
reading government 
officials, contractors, 
engineers; importers 
and agents in 20 Cen- 
tral and South Amer- 
ican countries, Spain 
and Portugal. 


For further information on the export markets 
and their coverage, write us 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 








© Of goods 

© Advertising 

@ Selling expenses 
Administration 
Market research 
Product research 
Overhead 
Costs in dollars 
Costs in per cent of sales 


2. Quantity discounts 
3. Price policies 
4. Return goods policies 


5. Sales analysis 
@ Purpose 

© Contents 

@ Use 

®@ Originator 

@ Receiver 


6. Sales analysis 
@ By product 

@ This period 

© Last period 

@ Dollars 

@ Units 

@ Per cent change 

@ Internal reasons 

@ Market reasons 


Marketing department 


1. Organization 
@ Job titles 
© Job specifications 


| 2. Personnel qualifications 


@ Training 


@ Experience 


@ Ability 


3. Basic policies 
@ Objectives 

®@ Role 

@ Philosophy 


4. Marketing plan 
@ Originating team 

@ Team action 

@ Evaluation 

@ Correction 


5. Sections 

@ Order department 
Advertising 
Salesmen 
Market research 
Product research 
Sales records 


6. Market testing 
@ Originator 

@ Methods 

@ Evaluation 

® Action 


7. Liaison with: 
© Top management 
@ Product research 
@ Production 


Continued on page 196 


“. 
display 


WITH A FLAIR FOR 


sales 
.»» AN EXCLUSIVE 


design 


Dayton Tire’s display, a strong depar- 
ture from the conventional, is another 
DISPLAY SALES design with a flair. 
A flair that commands interest... 
invites sales! Styled to dramatize a 
full-size print of the tread, this color- 
ful metal and wood unit features a 
built-in literature rack. Profit from a 
sturdy, imaginative display with vivid 
point-of-sale appeal. Creative design 
is but one of the many facets of DIS- 
PLAY SALES’ complete display service 
available to all manufacturers. Write 
for facts. 


aia 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST ST. © CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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ZZ, 


am O 
S41771477 


Ninety-Tw 
Readers o 


eENDE N 


rroLevM 


te, 


V11 1. 


pe 


% 
SS 


Report Purchases 


last 12 months by their com- 
panies of: 


CASING 
5,459,936 feet 
$22,958,811.00 
PUMPS (surface and sub- 
surface) 
2,104 pumps 
$1,311,823.00 
ACIDIZING 


708 jobs 
$1,092,812.00 


PURCHASE OF 35 
OTHER 


products and services for 
Drilling and Production 
Divisions of Petroleum 
Industry total: 


MLL iLL iLiszz 


$66,534,232.00* 
I 


* 
Independent Oil Men 
(of which the 92 


are a part): 


Drill 70% of new wells 


Discover 73% of new 


pools 


* 
OU CAN REACH THIS 
IG MARKET BEST IN 


ENDENT 


rhe 
“tte se Monthly 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


published by the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America and 
read by more .independent 
oil men than any other oil 
trade publication. 

*to secure copy of Leslie Brooks & 


Associates survey showing amounts 
achased among 38 items, Write 


Laas 


LLL, 
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MARKETING PLANNING .. 
continued from p. 195 


Accounting 
Purchasing 
Legal 
Personnel 
Public 
Trade 
Other 


Summary of marketing 


1. Gathering facts (Where are 
we?) 

@ Industry 

@ Competition 

® Product 


® Promotion 

© Cost 

@ Strong points 
®@ Weak points 


2. Setting the goal (Where are 
we going?) 
@ In industry 

By product 

By customer 

By channel 

By promotion 


. Planning the route (How are 
e going to get there?) 

Product strategy 

Promotion strategy 

Price strategy 

Time schedule 

Short range 

Long range 





CONFLICTING CLAIMS 








ABP and NBP clash 
over postal 
rates, handling 


= The hassle between Associated 
Business Publications and National 
Business Publications over postal 
rates and handling appears to be 
going in two different directions. 

NBP says it wants only second 
class handling for the controlled 
circulation business publications of 
its members—not lower postal rates. 
ABP says NBP must be aiming for 
lower rates because controlled pub- 
lications already are being given 
second class handling. It quotes 
postmaster general Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield to back up this contention. 

These latest arguments developed 
after a rider giving controlled pub- 
lications second class handling priv- 
ileges was attached to a postal bill. 
It would have made no changes in 
controlled publications’ postal rates. 

A Senate post office committee 
hearing on the matter brought out 
NBP testimony that controlled cir- 
culations were paying “three to 
three and a half times” the postal 
rates of competitors but were re- 
ceiving inferior service. 

Harvey Conover, president, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, testifying 
for NBP, said: “Simple justice de- 
mands that we be given the same 


postal services to enable us to serve 
our readers on an equal competi- 
tive basis.” 

The hearing ended before the 
paid circulation people had a chance 
to testify, so ABP president William 
K. Beard, Jr., issued a statement 
giving the association’s views. 

The statement quoted from a let- 
ter postmaster general Arthur E. 
Summerfield had written to J. A. 
Gerardi, executive vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in re- 
ply to a query on the controlled 
publication rider. 

Mr. Summerfield’s letter said the 
rider would have no effect on con- 
trolled publications’ postal rates, 
and it went on to say: 

“For many years the [post office] 
Department has treated the con- 
trolled publications in the nature of 
a sub-category of second-class. 
They are accepted and handled in 
the mails and postage is computed 
and paid on them in the same man- 
ner as on second class.” 

Referring to this statement from 
Mr. Summerfield, Mr. Beard said: 
“If this is so, then it would appear 
that second class handling and serv- 
ice is not the ultimate goal of the 
controlled group. The past record 
would seem to indicate that second 
class rates is their real airn.” 

And there the matter stands— 
awaiting either more hearings this 
month or next or further action by 
Congress when it reconvenes in 
January. 2 
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STRATEGIST 
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INNOVATOR 
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Five jobs for marketing management 


By John G. McLean* 
Vice-President 
Continental Oil Co. 
Houston 


= What does top management ex- 
pect of today’s marketing organ- 
ization? 

What are the potential short- 
comings of a _ top-notch selling 
group? 

These are two big questions that 
industrial marketers must answer. 

To try and find the answers to 
the first question, let’s assume that 
we are sitting behind the presi- 
dent’s desk in your company or 
mine. Let us further assume that 
we have hired a new marketing 
vice-president, or a new marketing 
manager at any level for that mat- 
ter, and have the opportunity to 
chat with him for 20 or 30 minutes 
“Adapted from a talk before a_nation- 
al conference of the American Marketing 


Association. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


about the nature and scope of the 
responsibilities we wish him to as- 
sume. What shall we tell him? 


The selling job . . First of all, we 
should lay heavy stress upon his 
responsibility for doing the selling 
job—effectively, economically, and 
in a highly competitive manner. 
Given whatever products we may 
have and wherever we may have 
them, it is the marketing manager’s 
job to find customers for them and 
to see that they are sold in such 
volume and at such prices that we 
may earn a respectable profit. This 
is the traditional role of the mar- 
keting side of the business—the 
day-to-day, bread and butter job— 
and it will always be at the core 
of the marketing manager’s re- 
sponsibilities. 


To accomplish this end, our new 
marketing manager will have to do 
many things. He will have all the 
administrative and human respon- 
sibilities involved in _ recruiting, 
training, building, and supervising 
a sales organization. He will have 
the responsibility for such things 
as selecting sales territories, car- 
rying out sales promotion and ad- 
vertising campaigns, establishing 
price policies, developing suitable 
volume goals and expense budgets, 
determining adequate methods of 
compensation for sales personnel, 
and handling the difficult problems 
of customer relations which fall 
outside normal routines, or which 
are beyond the capacities of his 
subordinates. 

In dealing with these responsibili- 
ties, our new marketing manager 
will be drawing heavily upon the 
skills of an artist, because his work 
will be much in the area of human 
relations and human motivations, 
where the intangible and illogical 

Continued on page 198 


Today's industrial marketing manager has five basic responsibilities, 
ranging from getting the selling job done to upholding the American 
economic system, says this author. And there are several conditions 
that must be met in order for the new marketing executive to meet 
these responsibilities. Both the responsibilities and the conditions for 
their fulfillment are spelled out exactly in this article, which tells not 
only what jobs the marketing manager must do, but also what kind 
of a man he must be in order to do them. 
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AIM (Official Emblem— 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers) 


at the 
decision “core” of 
home appliance* 
manufacturing 


An authoritative list of 12,000 
Chief Executives 
Manufacturing Managers 
Merchandising Managers 
Designers and Engineers 
Production Managers 
Purchasing Officials 


No “fringe” circulation among 
Foremen 
Inspectors 

Production Workers 
Clerks or Office Workers 
* Refrigerators, air conditioners, 


laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


Home Appliance B 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute cf Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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FIVE JOBS... 


continued from p. 197 


are often more important than the 
tangible and logical and where in- 
tuition is frequently a better guide 
than any amount of rational 
analysis. In discharging these re- 
sponsibilities, he will also be man- 
aging many people who are largely 
of an artistic bent—sales promotion 
experts, advertising people, and, to 
a certain extent, the salesmen them- 


| selves. 


Marketing strategy . . Next, we 
must tell our marketing manager 
that, in addition to this traditional 
responsibility for doing a selling 
job, we wish him to assume in ma- 
jor degree certain other responsi- 
bilities which may be regarded as 
“new” responsibilities today in 
terms of the new importance they 
are assuming and the new emphasis 
which is being placed upon them. 
Foremost among these is the re- 


| sponsibility of marketing strategy. 


In this term I include responsibility 
for the tactics of marketing in re- 
lation to a company’s over-all pro- 
gram and responsibility for the 
logistics of the entire distribution 
process. 

The whole field of marketing 
strategy has assumed a _ rapidly 
growing significance in recent years 
for many reasons. Here are some 
of those reasons: 


@ The unusually high rate of busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant fa- 
cilities in the postwar period and 
the growing indications that the 
major economic problem of the 
near-term future may be that of 
stimulating consumer demand to 
the point where it can absorb the 
output of the new facilities on a 
continuous basis. 

e The steadily increasing scale of 
the capital investments required for 
manufacturing and distribution fa- 
cilities, which because of the high 
fixed costs associated therewith, 
place a high premium on the abili- 
ty of marketing organizations to 
predict future sales volume with 


precision and to deliver results in 
accordance with forecasts. 


e The proliferation of new pred- 
ucts springing from accelerated 
technological research, which has 
resulted in a high rate of product 
obsolescence and accentuated all 
the problems associated with prod- 
uct line planning, inventory man- 
agement, and the introduction of 
new products to the market. 


¢ The growing trend toward prod- 
uct diversification as a means of 
gaining stability in over-all cor- 
porate income, which has tended to 
complicate the problems of market- 
ing management at all levels of the 
organization from the bottom to the 
top. 

e And, finally, the growing scarcity 
and rising cost of money which 
have attached a new significance 
to profit planning and profit 
analysis, and have created an 
urgent need to see that each dollar 
of capital invested in the market- 
ing department, and elsewhere, is 
earning a satisfactory rate of re- 
turn. 


All of these circumstances are 
combining to bring about a funda- 
mental change in the character of 
the marketing management job. A 
new and major emphasis is being 
placed upon the strategic, tactical, 
planning, and analytical aspects of 
the marketing manager’s work. To- 
day, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, he must conduct a relentless 
search for new logistical arrange- 
ments and new distribution tech- 
niques which will improve his cost 
position in the market relative to 
competitors. He must likewise 
ruthlessly comb his existing opera- 
tions for “profit leaks” and for sit- 
uations which are at the low end 
of the scale in terms of profitability. 

In short, the circumstances of 
today are calling upon our market- 
ing managers to function in in- 
creasing degree as scientists in con- 
ceiving the business strategy of 
marketing operations, as well as 
artists in carrying out that strategy. 


Facing business facts . . A third 
responsibility of our new market- 
ing manager is the responsibility for 
facing business facts in a hard- 
headed, realistic manner. 





This involves several different 
things. First, it is necessary to 
establish the organization and pro- 
cedures to collect the facts—clear- 
ly we cannot face them until we 
have them. Accordingly, the new 
marketing manager must employ 
effectively all the techniques of 
market research, control reporting, 
and associated information-gather- 
ing activities. The information must 
then be digested and interpreted, 
and a constructive plan of action 
must be developed from the find- 
ings. Finally, it is up to the mar- 
keting manager to see that some- 
thing is done about the results. 

This matter of facing business 
facts realistically does not “come 
naturally” to the ordinary sales- 
man. In our company, we some- 
times speak good-naturedly (and 
sometimes not so good-naturedly) 
about “salesmen’s figures,” by 
which we mean data that have any, 
or all, of several characteristics. 
First, the figures may not add up 
or balance out and may be of du- 
bious origin. The ordinary sales- 
man is often quite inept at figure 
work. Next, the figures are fre- 
quently colored with considerable 
optimism, especially in the case of 
volume forecasts. Finally, the fig- 
ures are often arranged and used 
primarily to prove a preconceived 
idea rather than get at the facts. 

Our marketing vice-president, 
Harry J. Kennedy, once explained 
the psychology of this matter to me. 

“A good salesman,” he said, ‘ 
conditioned over a long period of 
years to ignore, or brush aside, facts 
or questions which would defeat 
him. In the normal course of his 
selling experience, he learns tech- 
niques to avoid being cornered by 
an adversary. Consider what hap- 
pens when a young salesman starts 
out to make a round of calls on 
customers. He may get turned 
down cold on the first, second, and 
third stops, one after another. Buy- 
ers’ questions may have focused on 
adverse facts, but if the salesman 
lets them get the upper hand and 

Continued on page 200 





QMFL RU REGS GRAB RI REO RIBS a aa 


“KLONDIKE” 
for Industrial 
Goods ¢ 


8 wealth of the Klondike has become legendary. Today 
there exists another type of Klondike, virtually untapped . .. 
waiting. 

Overlooked in this day of mass media there is a 514 billion 
dollar pot of gold hardly touched by solid, constant, hard- 
working advertising—in comparative terms, a virgin territory 
to dramatic preselling. 

This is the 1957 picture of the vast Paper and Paperboard 
Industry (Paperboard represents the larger share, a little 
known fact). Here’s an industry buying millions upon mil- 
lions in industrial goods. The big share, Paperboard, is The 
Klondike of modern times; here you can influence billions 
in buying power by preselling only a few thousand key men. 

But WAIT! There is a good/better/best way to reach that 
pot of gold! 

Look at the circulation figures of all books claiming 
Paperboard coverage. When analyzed with a view 
toward real buying power, Fibre Containers cir- 
culation represents the Paperboard’s payload— 
the mill and corrugated nuggets (Capital 
Investment— Mills, $2,100,000,000; Corru- 
gated, $404,500,000; Folding, $185,119,000; 

Setup, $30,000,000). 
Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills 





reaches Paperboard’s payload. Other 
magazines reach certain segments but 
since the rates are not substantially 
“,, different, why settle for fool’s gold? 
Fibre Containers is the way to 

- strike sales managers dream 

.a 5% Billion Dollar Market 
virtually untapped .. . waiting 

. for you. Media information 

. testimonials . . . certification 

of leadership 3 in advertising 

~# space sales and circulation for 

x _ over 41 years on request. 





Dearborn 2-6870 


Call Dan LeHockey collect . 8 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 NORTH LA SALLE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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% connections that 
Canket or fin-potut 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 


the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
industry publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,005 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation’s milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,718 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,640. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,363 paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 


the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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FIVE JOBS.. 
continued from p. 199 


weigh upon him or depress him 
mentally, he will not only lose 
these sales but also his bounce and 
enthusiasm in approaching pros- 
pect number four. 

“So, over the years, a good sales- 
man automatically develops into a 
‘good forgetter’ and learns not to 
let his mind be cluttered, or his 
work be influenced, by negative ex- 
periences. He learns to look at the 
world through some special ‘sales- 
men’s glasses’ which shut out the 
negative and accentuate the posi- 
tive. Later on, when he reaches 
higher management levels and con- 
trol reports containing negative in- 
formation begin to come across his 
desk, he instinctively closes his 
mind to them and searches for, or 
has his subordinates prepare, some 
other kinds of figures that will be 
more satisfying to him.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
there is an important psychological 
transition which a good salesman 
must make as he moves up the or- 
ganization ladder and assumes in 
increasing degree his broader re- 
sponsibilities of marketing man- 
agement. In short, he must become 
a cold, hard realist in the world of 
business facts. 


Innovation . . A fourth responsi- 
bility of our new marketing man- 
ager, is the responsibility for in- 
troducing and speeding the adop- 
tion of innovations in distribution 
methods, which is essential for com- 
petitive reasons. For the marketing 
manager to discharge adequately 
his responsibilities in this area, at 
least three things are necessary: 


© Receptivity to changes. First of 
all, the marketing manager must 
develop within himself and his or- 
ganization a receptive attitude with 
respect to new ideas and new de- 
velopments. People fall into two 
general categories: (1) those who 
tend to regard any change in the 
accepted order of things as a threat 


to their personal security or hap- 
piness, and hence their first re- 
sponse to any change in plans or 
circumstances is usually negative; 
and (2) those who regard changes 
as a fertile field for new opportuni- 
ties, and hence their characteristic 
response is to view changes as de- 
sirable until proven otherwise. 

The new marketing manager, and 
his associates, must be primarily of 
the second type. Because if there is 
anything we can predict with cer- 
tainty about the future of business 
affairs, it is that there will be plen- 
ty of changes. 


® Creative imagination. The new 
marketing manager must insist 
upon a very high order of creative 
imagination on the part of at least 
some of his subordinates—the pow- 
er to dream up completely new 
ways of handling distribution proc- 
esses. 

In the field of marketing manage- 
ment, we can see a number of im- 
portant new developments, but 
rarely do we find anything of the 
breath-taking, awe-inspiring  sig- 
nificance of many of the recent 
changes in the field of the natural 
sciences. Why should this be so? It 
seems to me that we must charge 
our new marketing manager with 
the responsibility of finding ways 
and means of stimulating changes 
in the distribution field, parallel in 
importance and scope to those go- 
ing on in technical areas. 


@ Awareness of obsolescence. Fi- 
nally, if our new marketing man- 
ager is to discharge his responsibili- 
ty for innovation, he must develop 
in himself and his organization the 
capacity to perceive obsolescence 
in business policies. 

Harvard’s professor Malcolm P. 
MeNair puts it this way: 

“The trail of business progress is 
littered with the debris of outworn 
management devices. One of the 
great truths of human experience 
is that management plans, systems, 
and concepts have a rate of ob- 
solescence just as does a piece of 
machinery . . . Originally serving 
fully appropriate purposes, they 
tend to become encrusted with hab- 
it and tradition to a point where 
they actually become deterrents to 
fresh thinking.” 

In keeping with this thought, our 





| new marketing manager has high 
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responsibility for perceiving the 
points at which business policies 
in the marketing area undergo 
economic obsolescence and, _ in 
degenerate into business 


Defending our economic system 
I believe we must 
charge our new marketing manager 
with the responsibility for manning 


| the front lines of defense in our 
| efforts to maintain in this country 
| the private enterprise system which 
| has contributed so much to the high 
| standard of living enjoyed by the 
| American public. 


Attacks upon business organiza- 


tions have their roots in long-stand- 
| ing misgivings on the part of the 
| public with respect to the motives 
| of business managers and the hu- 
| man and social values of business 


enterprises, and particularly large- 
scale enterprises. 

In meeting this problem, we must 
first of all make certain that our 
business practices and methods 
meet very high standards from a 
social, moral, and ethical stand- 
point. We must then resist with 
vigor and skill the attacks which 
spring from _ misguided, _ ill-in- 
formed, or _ politically inspired 
sources. 

The marketing manager is nec- 
essarily in the forefront of this bat- 
tle, because the marketing depart- 
ment is the one which normally has 
the closest association with the pub- 
lic. Moreover, our marketing man- 
ager is the one who has the re- 
sponsibility for the matters which 
have most frequently been the fo- 
cal points of political attack; 
namely, price and product policies 
and business relationships with 
dealers, jobbers, and the many 
other small business units involved 
in the distribution process. 


How to handle the job . . If our 
new marketing manager has borne 
with us thus far, I suspect that he 


| would now stop us with a question. 


“This is all well and good,” he 


Continued on page 202 








NOW —IN ONE BUDGET 
REACH ALL OF THE 
5 BILLION DOLLAR 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 
MARKET 


NEW CATHOLIC MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL ALONG WITH 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


WILL REACH A TOTAL OF 
OVER 25,000 BUYERS 


New quarterly Catholic Management 
Journal, out this December, combines 
with the monthly Catholic School 
Journal, offering unduplicated circula- 
tion to cover the total market. 


MEETS A NEED 


Catholic administrators need profes- 
sional guidance and management train- 
ing if they are to serve the needs of 
35 million American Catholics. Edi- 
torially, Catholic Management Journal 
will cover the problems faced by all 
Catholic administrators, such as, staf- 
fing, building and maintenance, office 
management, personnel problems, insur- 
ance, finance, food service, and public 
relations. 


MARKET BUYERS 

Catholic Management Journal and 
Catholic School Journal offer complete 
editorial coverage of the Catholic 
school and institutional market. To- 
gether these two periodicals will be 
read by the people who spend $5 billion 
annually for buildings, equipment, and 
supplies. 

ASSURED READERSHIP 
Editorial content and format, the ac- 
ceptance by Catholic educators of 
Catholic School Journal, plus the un- 
excelled reputation of The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company of Milwaukee in the 
Catholic publishing field, assure this 
new periodical of reader acceptance. 

Write for the facts on the market 
and circulation. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


CATHOLIC MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL 


10A Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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coat MINING 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2% hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4746 
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FIVE JOBS... 


continued from p. 201 


would say, “I understand and ap- 
significance of the 


| as to how I should go about han- 


dling these responsibilities?” 
There are at least three sugges- 


| tions we might make to him. 


1. The first problem to be faced is 


| one of eugenics. We must do some 
| cross-breeding in our marketing or- 
| ganizations. The handling of these 
| responsibilities clearly calls for a 
| diversity of human talents. We 
| need men who have personality 
| traits which will enable them to 
| do an effective job in dealing with 


customers; we need artistic and 


| imaginative people to create effec- 


tive advertising and sales programs 


| and to develop new ideas on dis- 
| tribution methods; and we need 


men with strong analytical abilities 
to cope with the strategic and logis- 
tical aspects of our operations. 

All of these capacities, of course, 
are not easily found in any one in- 


| dividual. I believe, therefore, that 


we must establish recruiting pro- 
grams which will continually feed 


| into our marketing organizations at 
| least two different types of indi- 


viduals: a group of “artists” whose 


| primary forte will be the problems 


of personal selling, advertising, and 


| sales promotion, and a group of 


“scientists” whose primary forte 
will be analysis, interpretation, and 
logistical planning. In time, these 


| two streams will influence and ed- 
| ucate each other, and out of the in- 


termingling will come the new gen- 
eration of marketing managers. 


2. Beyond well-balanced recruit- 
ing, the next step in handling these 


| new responsibilities of marketing 


management is organizing to do 
the job. Suitable staff units must, 
of course, be set up to handle such 


| things as market research, sales 


analysis, product planning, price 
analysis, supply and distribution 
arrangements, and similar matters. 


| It matters little whether all these 
| analytical, 


planning, and_ service 
groups are actually part of the mar- 
keting department or attached to 
other groups, providing they are 


competently manned and available 
to the marketing department when 
needed. In addition, the senior of- 
ficers of the marketing department 
must, of course, be placed on ap- 
propriate general committees where 
they will have an opportunity to 
participate in the formulation of 
plans and programs for the com- 
pany as a whole. 


3. Well-balanced recruitment plus 
the establishment of suitable organ- 
ization arrangements, however, are 
not enough to insure effective han- 
dling of the new responsibilities of 
marketing management. In addition, 
procedures must be set up, formal 
or informal, which will enable each 
part of the organization to play its 
proper role in the management 
function. This is a point which is 
frequently overlooked. All too often 
we establish a market research 
unit, or some similar staff group, 
and then assume that the job is 
done and that the function will be 
handled automatically. Actually, 
continual effort is necessary to 
make sure that such units partici- 
pate effectively in the day-to-day 
stream of management affairs. 

For example, a short time ago, we 
had a proposal for a new service 
station in City “X” which showed 
an unusually good payout and re- 
turn on investment. This project 
was passed up the organization lad- 
der with considerable enthusiasm 
and quickly secured the necessary 
executive approvals. Eventually, 
however, it came to the desk of our 
controller, who is above all else, 
a realist. Familiar with average vol- 
umes, investments, and margins of 
profit in City “X”, he immediately 
knew that the indicated result was 
highly improbable, if not impossi- 
ble. A recheck soon revealed that 
the field unit proposing the project 
had made a mistake in logic in 
estimating the profit margin, and 
that the deal was actually unattrac- 
tive from a profit standpoint. 

This error could easily have been 
caught at an early stage had the 
papers been routed, formally or in- 
formally, over the desk of the mar- 
keting department’s director of 
profit analysis. In fact, it later de- 
veloped that he had expressed con- 
siderable skepticism regarding the 
indicated results when he had heard 





about the project in a casual coffee 
break conversation, without ever 
seeing the actual calculations. 

In this particular situation, there- 
fore, we had the right people and 
the right organization, but lacked 
the procedure or routines to bring 
the appropriate analytical experi- 
ence to the problem at the appro- 
priate time. 


Old but new .. In a sense, there 
is nothing “new” in all these things. 
We have known all along that these 
responsibilities were part of the job 
of ' marketing management. But 
these responsibilities are new today 
in terms of the new emphasis that 
is being placed upon them, the new 
organizations and procedures that 
are being set up in company after 
company to assure that they will 
be handled effectively, the new 
courses of instruction that are be- 
ing established in colleges and uni- 
versities to provide training in these 
matters, and the new importance 
they are assuming in the strategy 
of business competition. 

The task of reorienting selling or- 
ganizations in these new directions 
will not be easy. 

Philosophers, historians, and 
theologians tell us that our greatest 
strengths often prove to be the 
source of our most serious weak- 
nesses. This holds true for entire 
civilizations, small social groups, 
and individual personalities. 

Consider, for example, the com- 
pany executive who has outstand- 
ing ability and great capacity for 
personal leadership. So talented, in 
fact, that he has no need to de- 
velop strong subordinates around 
him—or if developing them, fails 
to use them effectively. Here in- 
deed, great strength carries the 
seeds of serious weakness. 

So, too, it will be in the case of 
many selling organizations. The 
greater their capacity to do an ag- 
gressive, hard-hitting personal sell- 
ing job, the less likely they will be 
to appreciate the importance of and 
to assume the responsibilities for 
the strategic aspects of marketing 
and the other new responsibilities. 
The task of overcoming this natural 
tendency and of developing strength 
with respect to both the old and 
the new _ responsibilities is the 
essence of the job ahead. ’ 





Takes your sales message 


to 20,000 


men in government 
and industry 











application of instrumentation and control 
in the Military Equipment Market .. . 


SIZE OF THE MARKET 


It exceeds 3 billion dollars. The list of 
products used is both wide and deep. It 
includes components, materials, instru- 
ments, systems, controls, wire, optical parts 
and other equipment necessary for the de- 
sign, production, assembly and operation 
of military equipment for communication, 
missile guidance, radar, fire control, navi- 
gation, etc. 


READERS — CIRCULATION 
Read by 20,000 handpicked men in govern- 
ment and industry, who by title or position 
are prospective buyers, specifiers or design- 
ers of components, instruments, controls, 
etc., involved in products for national de- 
fense. These men must come up with an- 
swers to a wide variety of problems, and 
are interested in knowing what products 
are available and how they can be applied. 
They have highly specialized interests. .. 
their reading time is limited. . . they de- 
pend on MA for news and ideas. Write for 
chart showing Industry-Occupation Break- 
down of Distribution. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 
MILITARY AUTOMATION brings to its 
readers only editorial material of direct in- 
terest and immediate usefulness. Each is- 
sue carries feature articles that convey new 
concepts, techniques, data on circuits, ap- 
plication of components, standards, etc. In 
addition, there are a number of regular 
departments, such as “Letters to the 
Editor”, “Bio Bit”, “Lit Bits”, “Trends”, 
“New Products”, “New Literature”, 
“Events”. 


KING-SIZE FORMAT 


Half again as wide as conventional 7x10 
page. . . all advertisements appear next to 
live editorial. This helps to build high 
readership for your sales message. 


SALES LEADS 


Requests from readers for more informa- 
tion on products described and advertised 
in M-A are processed.on high-speed auto- 
matic equipment. These sales leads are 
mailed to manufacturers shortly after re- 
ceipt of the reader reply cards. 


PRODUCT NEWS 
COVERAGE 


To qualify for publication, new product 
releases must contain complete information 
on application, performance, sizes, mechan- 
ical and electrical characteristics. The New 
Literature department lists catalogs, bulle- 
tins and technical data published by manu- 
facturers which our editors consider useful 
to readers. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

A staff of 6 editors 
with wide military ex- 
perience, headed by 
Commander Claude O. 
Morrison, and a_ pub- 
lisher with 28 years in 
the industrial automa- 

| tion field, form a com- 
bination that is both 
exciting and rewarding 
to readers and adver- 
tisers alike. 


COMBINATION RATES 

A 10% discount applies on space used in 
MILITARY AUTOMATION, and/or IN- 
STRUMENTS & AUTOMATION and IN- 
STRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. 


Use all 3 publications to get complete and 
unduplicated coverage of 133,000 equip- 
ment buyers and users, in both the indus- 
trial and military instrument and auto- 
matic control market. 

For more information, write direct, or call 
our nearest representative. 


MILITARY AUTOMATION 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Also publishers of 
INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION ® INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
1&A HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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Mass production . 


500,000 items 


. Aided by special equipment, nearly a score of girls turn out 500,000 


Preparing catalogs 
by automation 


Special machines and forms produce 5 million lines of 


catalog copy in one year for Fulfillment Corp. of America 


By Stanley K. Franks 
Vice-President 
Fulfillment Cor f America 


Marion, O. 


® Preparing thousands of items of 
type matter for printing parts cata- 
logs, stock lists, or similar publica- 
tions, can sometimes seem like an 
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almost hopelessly complicated busi- 
ness to an industrial adman. But by 
adapting certain principles of pa- 
perwork simplification, we at Ful- 
fillment Corp. of America have in- 
creased the efficiency and cut the 
costs of a “cold typesetting” meth- 
od by which we handle this type of 
work. 


catalog items a year. 


Perhaps our experience will help 
advertising and sales personnel who 
are involved in catalog or similar 
work. 

Key to the improvement in our 
system is an “automation” of the 
form-handling involved in compos- 
ing typewritten items into columnar 
style as camera copy. This is 
achieved in our “Foto-Line” meth- 
od, through the use of “Kant-Slip” 
continuous forms, electric auto- 
matic linefinders (on the typewrit- 
ers) and a card forms die cutter— 
(all made by the Standard Register 
Co.). Benefits include added speed 
and flexibility, more than 50% in- 
crease in productivity, and no ap- 
preciable addition to costs. 

Fulfillment Corp. of America was 
started in 1948 to handle subscrip- 
tion lists for several prominent, 
nationally-distributed magazines. In 
addition, we take care of large-scale 
mailings (direct mail campaigns) 


Your company probably doesn’t have to write up 500,000 items for in- 


clusion in a catalog. (Or does it?) But whatever the size of your catalog 
job, you probably could increase its efficiency. And that's what this 


story is about. Fulfillment Corp. of America is a professional catalog 
producer. And when it wanted to bid on a huge Air Force catalog 
contract, it felt that in order to be competitive it would have to in¢rease 
the efficiency of preparing catalog copy. It did this with a series*of 
special machines and special paper forms—which combined to in- 


crease productivity more than 50%. 








for a number of companies. Just 
over two years ago we broadened 
our operations to include cataloging 
work. 

Our need for simplification arose 
from a desire to place ourselves in a 
competitive position for bidding on 
a United States Air Force catalog- 
ing program. The USAF, along with 
other departments of the armed 
forces, is in the process of changing 
its cataloging system in line with 
the federal program of providing for 
a uniform commodity classification, 
descriptive and stock numbering 
system for all military departments. 
Since over a million items are in- 
volved in the Air Force alone, it is 
a tremendous project. 


500,000 items a year .. With our 
new system we were not only able 
to bid on a competitive basis, but 
we were awarded the contract. As 
with all contract work, however, 
specific deadlines have to be met. In 
this case, the deadline called for the 
preparation of 500,000 items a year 
to be fully prepared in pages for 
printing. Each stock list contains 
eight sections: (1) illustrated (di- 
agrams of listed parts); (2) table of 
abbreviations; (3) alphabetical in- 
dex of names; (4) manufacturer’s 
name and address index; (5) man- 
ufacturer’s federal code index; (6) 
cross reference—Air Force stock 
number to federal (new) _ stock 
number; (7) stock control—federal 
stock numbers, and (8) item iden- 
tification index. With duplications 
indicated, each item would need an 
average of ten lines of typing, mak- 
ing a total of about 5 million lines 
of typing due each year. 

To get the original data, we have 
a corps of specialists stationed out 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
in Dayton, preparing item lists for 
Air Force records. Each list con- 
tains all the information needed to 
prepare the various stock list sec- 
tions. As completed lists are re- 
ceived at our Dayton office, the data 
are translated into tabulating cards 
on IBM key punch machines. These 
cards can then be run through a 
tabulating machine as often as nec- 
essary in order to get lists with se- 
lected information on them. Thus, 
with one run we get “item identifi- 
cation” data, with another, “cross 
references,” and so forth. 

Continued on page 206 
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Increase Your Sales 


to the Multi-Billion Dollar 
Guided Missile Industry 
thru advertising 


concentrated in 


American Rocket Society Publications 


Only the ARS publications program satisfies all the unique 
"need to know" requirements of the executives, scientists, 
military leaders and engineers who have key responsibility 
for research, design, development and utilization in this 
fast-growing field. These are the men who establish re- 
quirements and specify your products and services. 


Astronautics 


Provides broad, authoritative, interpretive industry coverage. 
Published monthly. 


Jet Propulsion 


Contains advanced technical articles on research and development. 


Published monthly. 


Missile Directory 


Lists 1200 products and their suppliers. The only directory compiled 
exclusively for the missile industry. Published annually in February. 


ARS Roster 


Lists all ARS members, officers, committees and other important 
data. The only reference for locating people in the industry. Pub- 
lished annually in July. 


Careers Directory 


Lists career opportunities in the industry. Distributed to 50,000 stu- 
dents as well as ARS members. Published annually in October. 


For additional market and media information contact: 


American Rocket Society 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 


if they come fram good 


prospects a 


if they don’t cost too 
much to secure! 


LOW COST 


Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impressions 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers. Only equipment buy 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment 
so your inquiries will be of the highest 
quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. Forms close 30 


days prior to date of issue 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 
The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
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CATALOGS... 
continued from p. 205 


New method takes over .. The 
tabulated lists are then sent to the 
typists and it is at this point that 
the new method takes over from 
the old. Formerly, the typists would 
type up the data on individual cards 
designed for mounting on panels, 
each panel representing a page of a 
stock list. The old cards, or strips, 
were each roughly 11” wide and 
1%,” deep, with ear-shaped tabs 
die-cut into each end to help in 
mounting. These strips, as well as 
the panels, were supplied to us by 
an outside company. 

Each strip was designed to take 
one line of typing and had to be 
inserted in a card-holding type- 
writer manually. Unloading was 
also manual and there was a conse- 
quent waste of time and lack of 
speed in the operation. This in turn 
meant that in order to meet the 
schedule we would require extra 
typists and machines, overtime, or 
both, which would boost the cost 
proportionately. 

Having seen some of the latest 
innovations in this field, we had a 
good idea of what we wanted, but 


how to get it was another matter. 
We discussed the problem with 
Standard Register Co. systems spe- 
cialists and came up with the an- 
swer. 

First, a continuous marginally- 
punched form was designed. Made 
to exact specifications as to weight 
and rag content to meet all require- 
ments, this form allows a typist to 
load her machine once and have 
continuous typing thereafter until 
the end of the form pack. Positive 
form feed and alignment are ac- 
complished by a special platen on 
the typewriter. Thus, there is no 
lost time due to loading and un- 
loading. The form is 12” wide and 
perforated every six inches to allow 
refolding into a flat pack as it issues 
from the typewriter. 

Another auxiliary device—an 
electric automatic linefinder—is of 
prime value in this phase of the 
operation. The linefinders are 
mounted on our electric typewriters 
and are set to move the form the 
exact amount of space necessary to 
arrive at the next typing line. As 
the lines are approximately 114” 
apart, a lot of waste time and mo- 
tion is also saved here. The line- 
finder performs its functions auto- 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Oklc. | End product . . Die cut panels of copy are mounted on special panel, which is photo- 
. y i" ae | 


graphed, first for proofreading at the air base, then photographed again for the mak- 


ing of the offset plates. 





Precision . . Copy from typists machines 
goes into die cutter, which cuts copy into 
strips to fit special panels. 


matically in conjunction with the 
carriage return movement—a touch 
of the carriage return key moves 
carriage and form simultaneously. 


No form-handling .. As the form 
leaves the typewriter, it goes into a 
slanted tray that folds the form 
back into its original flat-pack con- 
dition for a total elimination of 
form-handling by the typist. The 
completed packs are then sent to 
the card forms die cutter. This ma- 
chine is equipped with dies de- 
signed to our specifications. As the 
continuous forms pin-feed into it, it 
stamps out the exact size strip 
needed for mounting on the page 
panels. At the same time, the ear- 
shaped tabs are also cut and the 
whole operation is performed at a 
speed of approximately 6,500 strips 
an hour. 

The strips are mounted on the 
specially-designed panels so that 
the single line of type is the only 
part that shows (for white space we 
use a blank strip). These “Foto- 
Line” panels are also new, having 
been designed by us for our partic- 
ular requirements and adpoted as a 
standard item by the Air Force. To 
keep the strips clean, the panels are 
enclosed in acetate-faced envelopes. 


As the panels are completed they 
are proofread and corrections are 
made immediately. Since there 
aren’t very many corrections, we 
have found it better here to use the 
card-holding typewriters typing one 
card at a time. With corrections 
made, the panels are photographed 
four at a time down to 72% of the 
original size. Paper positives of 
these are shipped out to Wright- 
Patterson where further proofread- 
ing is done. The positives are re- 
turned to us and any corrections 
required are made on the original 
panels. These are photographed 
once more, this time down to 65% 
of size, and the negatives are 
opaqued and forwarded to the Air 
Force. They are then ready to go 
into plate making and offset print- 
ing. 

Since we started using this sys- 
tem, productivity has increased 
more than 50% and it is still rising. 
As typists become more familiar 
with their machines and auxiliary 
devices, their speed increases. Con- 
sequently, we have no fear of not 
being able to meet any deadline re- 
quired. » 





Death of A. H. Fulton ends 
31-year-old mail campaign 


= After 31 years, the direct mail 
campaign of the Fulton-Wassell Pa- 
per Co., Little Rock, Ark., paper 
distributor, has come to an end. 

Conceived and written by Leo P. 
Bott, Jr., head of the Chicago agen- 
cy that bears his name, the cam- 
paign (one letter a month) “went 
down in history” with the death of 
Arthur H. Fulton, Jr., sole owner of 
Fulton-Wassell. The company is ex- 
pected to cease operations. 

As pointed out in the May issue 
of IM (page 166), the longevity of 
the campaign is not its only unusual 
feature. The letters have included 
such things as a genuine (dead) 
wasp (the first maker of paper), a 
cocklebur, a piece of Spanish moss, 
a fish line, a corset string and a 
strand of gray hair. All of these 
gimmicks have something to do 
with the paper business. Said Mr. 
Bott, “It would get awfully boring 
to keep asking, ‘What do you need 
in the way of paper today.” 





“| SELL DRILL-JIG BUSHINGS 
TO THE 


METAL- 
WORKING 
FIELD” 


says 
Forrest P. 
Hyatt 
Ex-Cell-0 
Corporation 


“And I find that in prac- 
tically all industries, the 
Purchasing Agent is my 
most important contact. 


“The P. A. is a busy man, 
so I try to make every 
minute with him count. Of 
course, a representative 
of a well-known supplier 
has a big advantage. He 
can spend time selling the 
special advantages of his 
product — a minimum of 
time is ‘spent on intro- 
ductions. 

“Advertising builds Rec- 
ognition. It makes the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ job eas- 
ier, and I know it simpli- 
fies mine. That's why I'm 
glad we advertise often in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 














“| SELL PACKINGS 
to the 
OEM” 


says 
Edwin Ames 


Packings Corp. 


“We offer a complete line 
of packings and seals. And 
in my Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan markets, the 
OEM Purchasing Agent is 
one of my key sales calls.” 


“Today the P.A.’s opinions 
and recommendations 
carry real weight.” 


“But he requires facts to 
guide his buying. He 
wants information to help 
convince others. That's 
why I'm glad we advertise 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


Ail industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for cloth- 
ing, household linen and other textile 
products that is forcing fantastic growth 
on textile mills. Their purchases in 
the United States for textile machinery 
alone have exceeded 30 million dollars 
annually for many years. Besides that 
they buy motors, compressors, water 
and air conditioning equipment, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals in impressive quan- 
tities. 


There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier ac- 
ceptance of your products than the mag- 
azine which, itself, has had the accept- 
ance of the market's most important 
buyers for many years. 


As a guide to buying in the United 
States, most mills consult 


LES 


CHMACMELNLCLMOS- 


@ technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the 
buyers’ language. 

570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


lAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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EXPORT BOOM 


U. S. industry 
looks to 
foreign markets 


# U. S. industry now is in the 
midst of an “export boom,” capping 
a three-year rise in foreign trade, 
according to “Business Conditions,” 
a monthly review published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

The August issue of the pamphlet 
notes that from 1953 to 1956, mer- 
chandise exports rose by $3 billion 
or 40% while, within the U. S., 
domestic purchases of goods and 
services by consumers, industry and 
government grew by only 12%. Last 
year, U. S. exports topped the 1955 
level by 20%, reaching a record $17 
billion; and the boom has continued 
into 1957. For the first quarter of 
1957, foreign purchases of U. S. 
merchandise were at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate in excess of 


$20 billion. 





Industrial machinery bulge . . 
Of the 1956 rise in exports, indus- 
trial machinery accounted for one- 
sixth, or $500 million (30% above 
the 1955 level). Reason for this 
export bulge in industrial machin- 
ery, according to “Conditions,” is 
the large-scale development of nat- 
ural resources in Canada and Latin 
America. Much of this equipment is 
being used at the iron ore and 
petroleum deposits in Canada and 
Venezuela (a good deal of this work 
is being done by U. S. owned com- 
panies). 

Capital equipment alone consti- 
tutes more than a third of Canadian 
purchases in this country. Produc- 
ers’ supplies and materials make up 
another 40%. Last year exports to 
our northern neighbors of metals 
and metal products rose from $400 
million to $600 million (a third of 
such U. S. shipments abroad). 


Most significant . . One of the 
most significant developments in 
U. S. foreign trade reported in 
“Conditions” is the increased reli- 
ance of European manufacturers on 
this country as a supplier of raw 
materials. 

Coal, steel scrap and chemicals 
were among the major items in 
short supply. a 





ROAD SHOW 
IN 1958? 


No ... but you can accomplish the 
same thing by prefiling your Line 
Catalog on the products you manu- 
facture and sell in 


Gillette’s Heavy 
Construction Catalog File 


In this way you and other manufac- 
turers take the “Road Show” of all 
your equipment right into the buyer’s 
office, where he can study them . . 
before contacting your dealer or dis- 
tributor. 

Your Catalog will reach 20,500 key 
buyers of heavy construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


‘ Gillette y 1958) 


Special Road Show Edition 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


PREFILED CATALOGS 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - SUPPLIES 





This is the Prefiled Method of distributing 
catalogs. Properly filed and indexed, easy 
to find—always available. This is the way 
these buyers of your equipment like to 
receive your catalog or buying information. 
And, it costs much less than direct mail. 


You can also reach 20,000 key 
buyers outside the United States 


Gillette’s World Construction Catalog 
(Eastern Hemisphere) is distributed to 
10,000 English-reading government offici- 
als, contractors, engineers, importers and 
agents in the Eastern Hemisphere—Eur- 
ope, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Island Possessions. 


Gillette’s Catalog File for Latin America 
(printed in Spanish) is used by 10,000 
responsible buyers in Latin America. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Gillette 4 Catalog Serutce 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





The case against 
do-it-yourself advertising 


By Austin C. Lescarboura 
President 

Lescarboura Advertising 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


s The do-it-yourself fad is now 
invading the advertising profession. 
Here and there, empire-conscious 
ad managers are adding manpower 
and equipment to their department 
in the spirit of doing more and more 
of the advertising routine without 
outside assistance. 

The theory is that much money 
can be saved. The actual practice 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


is summed up in half-baked jobs 
which, in the final analysis, cost 
more than if they had been handled 
by outside specialists. This situation 
can become quite serious. 

We are not dealing here so much 
with the full-fledged advertising 
departments that are geared to han- 
dle the widest range of details. 
Such departments, down through 
the years, have mobilized capable 
staffs that are often on a par with 
the best in the agency field. Also, 
such departments have all the nec- 
essary equipment, based on their 





work load, to do an efficient job. 
Under such circumstances we find 
no fault with their handling of such 
matters as photography, artwork, 
offset printing and so on. More 
power to them! 

But it’s the little fellows, poorly 
staffed and with inadequate equip- 
ment, with whom we are finding 
fault. They just cannot do a good 
job. 


Ideas of grandeur . . The do-it- 
yourself epidemic infiltrating many 
ad departments is insidious because 

Continued on page 210 


The trouble with most do-it-yourself jobs is that, when finished, they 
look like do-it-yourself jobs. This is especially true in advertising, where 
“empire-conscious’ ad managers are taking on outside functions that 
are better handled by outside specialists, says this author. What can 
be done to halt this trend? Advertising agencies must stand on their 
professional reputation and capability, and prove how they can do the 
job better, faster, and most important, more economically 
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3 Big Reasons 
Make HOSPITALS 
Ist Choice in the 
$5 Million-a-Day 
Hospital Market 


UNE TES 


_ 
a+ 

+3, 

ee 


1. During the same period in 1956, 
HOSPITALS gain in average total paid 
circulation was 3 times that of the 
No. 2 hospital field publication. 


2. Your advertisement in HOSPI- 
TALS reaches 25% more subscribers 
in the United States market, your pri- 
mary market. 


3. Since becoming the only twice-a- 
month publication serving the hospital 
field, 92 new advertisers have selected 
HOSPITALS to carry their sales mes- 


sage. 


Send for Comparative 
Circulation Report 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Marketing Department 
18 East Division Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send Comparative Report on Hos- 
pital Publications 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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DO IT YOURSELF . . 
continued from p. 209 


it starts so small and grows so 
rapidly. It begins with the advertis- 
ing manager, heretofore friendly, 
cooperative and a_ good listener, 
suddenly developing ideas of gran- 
deur. He may decide to take over 
the photographic assignments, 
working through a local photog- 
rapher—and even worse, through a 


friend who happens to have a Speed 
Graphic with which he expects to 
handle everything from table-top 
pictures to architectural or plant 
views. 

Whereas the agency heretofore 
had the required photos made by a 
professional, with close control of 
such details as subject matter, size, 
angle, lighting and specific story to 
be graphically told, the agency now 
gets prints from the advertising 
manager to work up as best it can. 
And does the retouching cost soar? 

. of course. Providing the retouch- 
ing can be done, anything goes as a 
photograph. But, even so, such 
photographic attempts can prove 
quite explosive because any criti- 
cism stirs up a hornet’s nest with 
the ad manager who is standing by 
his photographer friend or relative. 

Usually photography is the open- 
ing wedge driven between client 
and agency. The next and larger 
wedge may be the reworking of ad 
copy. To be sure, the advertiser 
should and usually does know more 
about the particular product and 
its sales potential than does the 
agency. But then again, the agency 
is far more experienced in working 
up effective salesmanship in print, 
and can draw upon the client’s spe- 
cialized fund of knowledge for the 
details. 


Thanks, Dad .. A _ staggering 
amount of poor advertising is re- 
sulting from this do-it-yourself 
trend. Only too often, the ad man- 
ager may be the erstwhile clerk or 
foreman or engineer—or even rela- 
tive of the boss—assigned to this job 
without regard to his qualifications. 
(“After all, there is the advertising 
agency to put on the final touches, 
so almost anybody can be the ad 
manager ... especially when a rela- 
tive needs a job.”) 

However, the finest ad copy sub- 
mitted by the agency can be emas- 
culated by the time the so-called 
advertising manager gets done with 
it; and the less competent he is, the 
more likely he will be to assert 
himself on copy. In our own ex- 
perience, we have a client whose 
advertising manager, formerly a 
mechanic, has all our copy retyped, 
with a generous flavoring of Pigeon 
English understood only by himself. 

What can be done about it (par- 
ticularly after a submitted ad has 
already run the gantlet of top offi- 
cials, sales manager, engineers, pat- 
ent and legal minds, and others)? 
We cannot say pointblank that the 
copy has been ruined. There are 
too many personalities involved be- 
hind those initialed approvals. We 
cannot re-submit the same ad 
again. What to do? 

Well, we mainly sneak in an 
essential correction here and there 
in the cause of understandable Eng- 
lish while taking our chances on 
defending the changes if and when 
they are challenged. 


The disease spreads . . And the 
do-it-yourself epidemic doesn’t end 
here. The ad manager sells the boss 
on the idea of saving a pile of 
money by doing much of the print- 
ing inside. Printer-type typewriters 





are the first and logical step. No 
complaint here; for such distinctive 
typing has many uses in the modern 
office. But then comes the photo- 
offset press, with plates made on 
the outside. 

In due course the ad manager 
wants to make his own plates to 
save time and money. And so he 
requisitions a costly camera and 
plate-making setup. So far, so good, 
but the work turned out is too often 
gray and lifeless and downright 
sloppy. Such literature does more 
harm than good. And all the while 
a photo-offset printer could be han- 
dling the job for no more than the 
inside version. 

Other production equipment 
comes in due course. A mimeograph 
or spirit duplicator or similar office 
equipment is fully justified. Auto- 
matic addressing equipment may or 
may not be desirable, depending on 
the size of the list, frequency of use 
and other factors. Simple binding 
equipment may be condoned. But 
when it comes to multigraph type- 
setters and machines and even 
small printing presses, we are get- 
ting into deep water. In due time 
the ad department has accumulated 
a fortune in equipment, much of 
which will ultimately be discarded 
and the printing given back to out- 
side specialists. 

The staff naturally grows apace. 
Somebody has a flare for artwork— 
did some in high school. So here we 
have an artist! He can make the re- 
quired sketches. 

So the agency gets the do-it- 
yourself retouched art. We dare not 
find fault. Rather, we surreptitious- 
ly rectify the messy retouching as 
best we can. Afterwards, the ad 
manager proudly points to the 
printed result as still another ex- 
ample of how he is saving money 
for the company with such fine re- 
touching! 


The grandeur . . The ad manager 
who started all by himself, with 
just desk space in a corner of the 
company quarters and a part-time 
typist, now has a full-fledged sec- 
retary, private offices and a nice 
little army of assistants. He has a 
real department at last. 

And there you have the do-it- 
yourself epidemic at its peak. What 
can the advertising agencies do 

Continued on page 212 


WANTEDNESS 


is the word for 


Rubber Age 


IN THE $6 BILLION RUBBER INDUSTRY 


@ Up 11.3% over one year ago 
@ Up 19.6% over two years ago 


@ Up 28.4% since rejoining A.B.C. 
three and one-half years ago! 


Proud owner of an 87% subscription renewal rate, 
Rubber Age is the most widely used advertising 
medium in the field . . . 

Carries more editorial pages 

and paid advertising space 

than any other rubber journal 


in the world. 


Note: Percentage comparisons based on ABC publisher's statement 
for first six months. 1957, and earlier periods 


RUBBER AGE 


101 W. 31st Street, New York |, New York 


Also publishers of the industry’s only directory—Rubber Red Book 








Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


/ YQ 58 ‘ 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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im reprints 





The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by losing the exact amount 
in coins, st or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Iliinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for cight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 


payment. 











A yardstick for evaluating business paper editorial quality — by Albert J. Forman 
A business paper editor discusses this timely topic and offers a checklist 

for editorial evaluation 

How Turco builds ‘box office’ for its films — by Stewart B. Van Dyne 
Turco produced a film that upped sales 29%. But it took ads, direct mail 

and news releases to make the film a successful sales tool. 

How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 

Humor in business is good, if you don’t try too hard and end up laying an 

egg. Here’s how one public relations agency used it effectively 

Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson Randle 

A member of a management consultant company discusses today’s new product picture 
and provides a blueprint for planning, developing and marketing new products. 

The Koppers story 

Another in IM‘s series of marketing case histories, this 24-page reprint covers three 
areas of Koppers Co.’s organization: a complete breakdown of the marketing structure, 
the sales promotion organization, and how Koppers uses its advertising agencies. 

How double coverage opens doors to sales — by Phil Seitz 

Perimuth Electronics has a system: salesmen + engineers = sales. . 

and it’s highly successful in selling their complex market. 

Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? — by George W. Dashnau 

If you're all tangled up in servicing your advertising inquiries, 

here’s a simple and effective way out. 

How coordinated design built a new personality for Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. 
— by J. H. Gardner 

Selecting a new trade-mark is a far from easy task. Here’s how Jones & 

Laughlin picked one and really put it to work. 

As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Matulis 

Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 

How to handle hospitality hot potatoes — by C. D. Pease 

That ‘hospitality room’’ you're planning for the next convention or trade show can be a 
wonderful sales help — or it may be disastrous. Here are ways to 

make sure it helps — not hinders. 

At a trade show, how NOT to make a sale — by Herbert G. Ahrend 

Five rules for reaching prime prospects at a trade show. 

How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘‘readership surveys’’ 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 

Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle Kingman 
IM asked several leading admen this question, and here’s what they think 

about this increasingly important function. 

Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in payee pnd — but — 

there are inserts — and there are inserts. 

Top agencies’ business paper page placement zooms up °. 4% 

Report on IM’s annual exclusive survey showing number of pages placed in 

business publications by 309 agencies in 1956. 

How the one-man ad department can grow — by M. E. Ziegenhagen 

A guide to the organization of an advertising department — from the 

one-man stage to the platoon stage. 

How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 

Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 

of the company. Here are sone ideas for making your company well-known, now 

GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. $. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did It with good results 

A contest makes J & L sales message heard 

Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 

uses consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamson did their contest 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R309 How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 
A group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and distributor catalugs. 
R290 How can you get higher readership for ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership pawl reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman. 
R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product ublicity t to win distributor support and 
increase sales 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature 
R203 A guide to better icity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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DO IT YOURSELF . . 


continued from p. 211 


about it? Again let me repeat that 
this is mainly a problem with the 
smaller advertisers, rather than the 
larger—and by the same token, a 
problem of the smaller and espe- 
cially the industrial-type agencies 
who are more apt to bow to the 
superior product knowledge of their 
clients. 

It would seem to me, after watch- 
ing this do-it-yourself trend during 
the past few years, that these cor- 
rective steps might be tried: 


1. Try to talk the advertising 
manager out of this do-it-yourself 
idea. Point out how much better— 
and usually cheaper—the same 
work can be handled by outside 
professionals. Use significant facts 
and figures rather than loose opin- 
ion. Get the ad manager to under- 
stand, if at all possible, that his job 
can be far, far more important and 
lucrative if he works more closely 
with the sales department on signifi- 
cant sales promotion—in other 
words, going out into the field with 
salesmen, addressing sales _ con- 
ferences, etc. 


2. If we are unable to increase the 
stature of the ad manager and he 
persists in getting into production 
details, then work closely with him, 
jollying him along as necessary by 
giving him the impression that his 
“superior” ability is being reflected 
in the agency efforts. Usually it’s 
this sort of glory he’s looking for 
anyway. 


3. More and more contact with the 
ad department (and also with the 
sales department) is essential in 
combating the do-it-yourself situa- 
tion. Our own agency is spending 
far more time in the advertising 
departments where the do-it-your- 
self epidemic is pretty far advanced. 

Working on a monthly service 
fee, as we must with accounts re- 
quiring much attention with little 
space commissions, we can afford to 
have one of our men virtually be- 
come one of the ad manager’s staff. 
Working so closely with the depart- 
ment staff, our own man is able to 
swing much of the copy and pro- 
duction our way, while the ad man- 





ager is satisfied that he is the big 
boss. 


4. Meanwhile, if the finished results 
still reflect the non-professional 
touch of beginners and apprentices 
in the ad department, it may be 
feasible to tell the top man on the 
totem pole where the trouble lies. 
It is a very delicate matter, to be 
sure, and must be handled with 
supreme tact. But it usually can be 
done—especially if we keep carbons 
of our own copy and make com- 
parisons with botched-up versions. 


5. Finally, it boils down to just 
this: How independent can the ad 
agency be? Are we big enough to 
stand on our professional reputation 
and capability? Can we afford to 
drop the account that has gotten too 
far out of hand and may be jeopard- 
izing our professional standing with 
third-rate copy? 


Timid advertisers . . Perhaps we 
agency men don’t have the kind of 
self-assurance we need. With 
rugged competition existing in the 
advertising field, we may well be 
timid about asserting ourselves for 
fear the account may go elsewhere. 
But it would seem to me that such 
timidity may be our undoing. 

Like the proverbial cobbler whose 
children go barefoot, too many of us 
never promote our own wares. We 
should, at least to our clients, 
forever be proving ourselves. For- 
tunately, there are so many aids in 
that direction. There are reader 
surveys and ad analyses that weigh 
the merits of given ads. There are 
unsolicited compliments that occa- 
sionally come our way. And there 
are the inquiries which serve as the 
yardstick of copy effectiveness. 

Too few, far too few, of us ever 
stop to gather such evidence to- 
gether and present it to our clients. 
And when we do, we only too often 
stop at the ad manager level, so that 
if he has been infected with the do- 
it-yourself bug, he can take full 
credit for what the ad agency is 
doing. 

Only if we can put over the idea 
that we are fully capable of doing 
the right job for the right remuner- 
ation for the right client, can we 
combat this do-it-yourself epidemic 
before it gets out of hand. ° 8 





MA WATER BLOC 
A CHEMICALS 


FRACTURING 


CHEMICALS 


e} 


> 


CORROSION 
INHIBITORS 


PETROLEUM 


ENGINEER 


makes POURING MONEY DOWN THE DRAIN” 


PROFITABLE 


The corrosion inhibitor being poured through the 
chemical feeder on a producing well is symbolic of the 
| \ millions of dollars which each year is poured 

into the earth in the form of drilling and production 
chemicals. These chemicals play a major role in the 
drilling for and production of crude oil. 

And, the petroleum engineer is the technical man 

» within a production company who is singularly 

qualified to recognize and prescribe the chemical 


requirements for his company’s 


individual drilling and production program. 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
provides a forum for the technological 
_ developments within the drilling, well-completion and 
, sprodenticn f fields. It is authored by petroleum 
engineers and read by 
petroleum engineers. Over 
9,000 petroleum-engineer 
readers make it the 
best-qualitied advertising 
medium for oilfield 
technical tools, equipment 
and services. 


A 
JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS 
are educated 
to specify 


\ and buy 
= 
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Is your catalog MC-bound for sales ? 


GEARS 
COMPRESSORS 
CONTROES 


IP 55 


g | ygzat curring wincnmeg 
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METAL FABRICATING = 
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& 
& - METERS "e, = : 


@ Rerractonie — ts 
ERNE a, 


AIR CONDITIONING 


These and scores more engineered products 
are catalogued in the 1958 MC. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG keeps your 
product buying data on the desks of 
“16,000 mechanical engineers who 
buy and specify throughout industry. 


“How and Why MECHANICAL CATALOG 

Will Make More Sales for Your Company” is the title 
of a factual presentation on MC 

and its place in your marketing program. 

We'll be glad to mail you a copy on request. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


published by 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


*In addition, 7 persons more, on the average, refer to each 
copy of MC, according to a survey. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


. for marketing men 


Employes have you buffaloed? 
Maybe this is the answer 


= How to understand and manage 
employes is the subject of “Human 
Understanding in Industry,” a 
handbook for supervisors written 
by Dr. William C. Menninger of 
Topeka’s famous Menninger Foun- 
dation, with the assistance of the 
foundation’s Dr. Harry Levinson. 

Designed to be useful as a text 
for supervisor training courses, the 
book analyzes the problems of deal- 
ing with various typical personality 
types—the quiet, efficient but with- 
drawn worker, the excuse-maker, 
the accident prone, the complainer, 
the buck passer. 

“Human Understanding in In- 
dustry” is supplemented by a 
“Leader’s Guide” for use in con- 
ducting group discussions. 

Both are available from the pub- 
lisher, Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 
Single copies of the 112-page book 
are available for $2.25. Group train- 
ing orders of 25 or more copies cost 
$1.75 each. The Leader’s Guide costs 
50c per copy. One Leader’s Guide is 
supplied free with each 10 copies of 
the handbook itself. 


Pamphlet lists sources of 
foreign trade information 


= Business men perplexed as to 
how to find adequate international 
trade information may find some of 
the answers in “Selected Sources of 
Foreign Trade Information in the 
New York Area,” a 26-page direc- 
tory published by the Latin Amer- 
ican Institute. 

Compiled by Paul F. Bellins, 
chairman of the institute’s Foreign 
Trade Department, the directory 
lists principal sources in the New 
York area for information and as- 
sistance on this subject. Included 





are names and addresses of federal, 
state and city agencies; foreign gov- 
ernment trade offices and chambers 
of eommerce, and business and 
trade organizations. Objectives of 
the various organizations are de- 
scribed, as well as the types of in- 
formation and services they make 
available. Also included is a list of 
foreign trade publications, names 
and addresses of their publishers 
and a summary of contents. 

The pamphlet can be ordered 
from the Latin American Institute, 
Foreign Trade Department, 2 W. 
45th St., New York 36. Price is 
$1.00. 


What kind of man 
is an engineer? 


= Did you know that the sales en- 
gineer is more impulsive, socially 
smoother and less content with his 
job than his colleague, the design 
engineer? 

These and many other facts on 
the engineer’s personality as it re- 
lates to his job, are the subject of 
“A Profile of the Engineer,” a series 
of three reports based on research 
by Deutsch & Shea, consultants in 
the technical manpower field. Pur- 
pose of the report is to help indus- 
try, through better knowledge of 
the engineer-type personality, to 
find new ways of attracting and 
holding members of this profession 
in the face of an ever tightening 
market. 

The report profiles the engineer 
both as a professional and social 
being—his intelligence, abilities, 
personality traits, social attitudes, 
work habits and recreational inter- 


ests. It outlines traits they hold in 
common as well as ways in which 
men in various branches of engi- 
neering differ. 

The reports are available at $7.50 
per set from Industrial Relations 
News, 230 W. 41st St., New York 36. 


How to increase sales by 
probing the unconscious 


= “How to Predict What People 
Will Buy,” by Louis Cheskin, direc- 
tor, Color Research Institute, Chi- 
cago, is a new approach to motiva- 
tion research as it applies to 
marketing. 

Edited by Van Allen Bradley, 
literary editor, Chicago Daily News, 
the book is compiled from articles 
by and about Mr. Cheskin and his 
work in motivation research over 
the last 12 years. 

In it the author explains an orig- 
inal technique which he terms “un- 
conscious level testing.” Borrowing 
freely and frankly from the prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis, he traces 
the origins and history of motiva- 
tion research. He gives examples of 
how his technique has been used to 
determine why people buy what 
they do and how specific companies 
have used his method to improve 
package design and other visual 
marketing techniques. He cites in- 
creased sales figures as proof. 

The author, an authority on color 
and design, devotes several chapters 
to the importance of color as a mar- 
keting tool and tells how its effec- 
tiveness can be measured. 

The book is published by Live- 
right, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, and sells for $5.00. 








Southern draw . . Included with e 





of Radio Engineers conference in Atlanta is this authentic replica of a Confederate $5 
bill. IRE has given $2 million (Confederate) as publicity gimmicks the last two years, 
and expects to give away another $1 million worth again this year. 


Reaching the 
_ Engineering 
Brains 


of America.... 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


delivers your message to the 
over 43,000 men who 
control processes, methods, 
equipment and materials 


The American Engineer* delivers over 
43,000 Professional Registered Engi- 
neers. These are the men who control 
the purchase of your products and 
services. These are the men who con- 
trol your sales. 


Reach your market through the one 
magazine that delivers over 43,000 
Professional Engineers with each issue. 


*Official Publication of the 
National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Membership 
requires registration as a pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EMGINEERS 


Get full market and media information from 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange Co., Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-3277 


CHICAGO 1}, ILL. 
LeStrange Co., Inc. 
185 North Wabash Ave. 
Dearborn 2-0248 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL 
Houston & Walsh 

111 N. Cienega Bivd. 
Oleander 5-8326 


Amertcan 
/uginecr 


2029 K Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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BASIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Package Research and De- 
velopment 


2. Packaging Line Production 
and Methods 


of the men 
EXCLUSIVELY SERVED 
AND SOLD by 


PACKAGE 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is edited 
for men concerned with package per- 
formance who are responsible for de- 
termination of the packaging machin- 
ery and materials used to package a 
given product. 


They determine which equipment to 
buy, which packaging material to use, 
which adhesive will perform best, what 
interior bracing or protection is needed, 
making the decisions and selections. 
They are a basic buying influence in 
the packaging field, with the authority 
to accept or reject your product. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING, alone in 
the packaging field, provides the mass 
circulation to give deep penetration of 
the package engineering function in 
large companies, as well as coverage 
of small and medium-sized plants pack- 
aging their product, and branch manu- 
facturing plants throughout the United 
States. Research, production and pur- 
chasing men turn to PACKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING every month for editorial 
content focused 100% on the package 
engineering function. 


For full details of how the unique audi- 
ence and editorial content of PACK- 
AGE ENGINEERING can help you in- 
crease your sales to the packaging 
industry, write our office nearest you. 
NIAA Media File Available. Write today. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. | 


Financial 6-1440 





PO BOX 270, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
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A selling problem 





The adman’s stake in 
vocational education 


@ Although the high school shop may seem a long way from in- 


dustrial advertising and selling . . it isn’t 


@ Before you can sell a relatively complicated piece of equipment, 


there must be people smart enough to run it 


@ These people are becoming scarce. Here’s why the problem 


arose, and how you can aid in its solution 


By M. Travascio 


= Industrial marketers have long 
realized the importance of “selling 
the men in the shop.” Logic behind 
this practice is obvious: since these 
are the men who will be working 


with the machinery, they are often 
consulted before any purchases are 
made. 

This shop-selling is now, how- 
ever, running into a snag. And in 
order to untangle the snag, mar- 
keters must go back to the source 


You aren't going to sell a complicated piece of machin- 
ery to a company that doesn’t have shop men smart 
enough to run it. Sounds far fetched, but this is just the 


problem many 


industrial 
against. Cause: The vocational school practice of dump- 


marketers are coming up 


ing below-average students into shop classes. Solution: Go to your local 
high schools and talk to principals, teachers and students. Explain how 
the dumbbell-dumping is bad for industry. 





of the problem: the vocational 
courses given in our high schools. 

No purchasing agent is going to 
buy a piece of equipment that the 
men in his shop can’t operate; and 
one thing sure—industrial equip- 
ment and machinery isn’t getting 
any simpler. 

So, while the developments in the 
field of automation will eliminate 
some of the repetitive operations, 
there is certainly going to be an 
increase in the demand for the more 
expert machinist who will be ca- 
pable of understanding more in- 
volved operations and out-thinking 
the machines placed in his care. 

But, in many companies, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find 
machines the men can run, or men 
that can run the machines. Reason 
for this is the qualifications of new 
employes coming to the plant. At 
one time, a young fellow got the 
feel of shop work by first taking on 
any form of unskilled work offered 
him, even sweeping the floors or 
washing windows, and later moving 
into jobs requiring additional skills 
and increased responsibility. 


Hidden disadvantage . . Today, 
many youths in the same age brack- 
et are introduced to shop practices 
while still in high school; and while 
this might appear to be a decided 
advantage to industry by hurrying 
new employes to profitable produc- 
tion levels, it has not worked out 
that way in many instances. The 
reason is that not all training pro- 
vided in vocational classes is ap- 
plicable in industry. 

This condition may be traced to 
the laws requiring students to re- 
main in school until they are 16 or 
17, and the down-grading of boys 
who prove unsuited to the study of 
academic or scientific “college pre- 
paratory” subjects. Educators, in 
many instances, simply send these 
youngsters to shop classes because 
of the belief that such training does 
not require a high mentality. This 
use of vocational classes as a dump- 
ing ground where students may 
“put in time” until they may quit 
school is a carry over from the era 
when, in the field of plumbing and 
heating for instance, a strong back 
and a weak mind were considered 
sufficient qualifications. 

Continued on page 218 








Headquarters building under construction for the 
American Concrete Institute 


Architects: Yamasaki, Leinweber & Associates 
Royal Oak, Michigan 





“Tomorrow’s 
Concrete:’’ 


"AC! JOURNAL’s market today!” 


ACI JOURNAL reaches the advanced-line of those who plan and build with concrete. 
Its audience includes the 9000 members of the American Concrete Institute, a group 
which recently chose this striking office building, with folded plate thin-shell roof, as a 
fitting locale for its activities. ACI members are engineers, contractors, concrete manu- 
facturers, architects, research men and others who look upon their technical society as 
an avenue for progress in concrete. 


Every ACI member has a practical interest in the ways and means to create tomorrow's 
concrete today. As a specialist in concrete, he is expected to maintain the extra know- 
how to put his concrete structure or product ahead, in terms of quality and usefulness. 
Whatever his function within the many industries focused on concrete, an AC! member 
has specific responsibilities requiring that he understand concrete’s full potential, and 
take advantage of it. By specification and recommendation, he selects materials and 
equipment for best results. 


ACI JOURNAL provides these concrete specialists with a steady supply of the tech- 
nical information which is both their stock-in-trade and their link with new develop- 
ments. As the forum of a society dedicated to concrete's technical advancement, ACI 
JOURNAL has recognized significance. Its pages reflect the foremost achievements 
of individuals and industries in concrete. 


Write for complete media information. 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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— 


for selling the key buying 
factors in the Appliance and 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Manufacturing Industry 














ré Ipplian € 


Basic oo ccs 0 


sell an industry whose importance in the 
overall metalworking market can be seen in production and sales 
figures for 1956 (typical segments only): 


Product Units shipped Retail Value 
Air conditioners, room 1,770,000 $ 495,400,000 
Electrical appliances 79,942,000 $5,191,351,200 
Cooking & neating equipment 

(non-electric) 9,570,988 $ 730,000,000 
Home laundry equipment 

(domestic only) 6,227,000 $1,034,916,481 
Plumbing ware 6,001,302 Not available 
Steel containers 114,381,000 Not available 
Steel kitchen cabinets 3,641,000 $ 188,395,000 
Vacuum cleaners 3,721,870 $ 353,577,650 


BASIC . . . because its circulation has grown with its field. Today, 
MPM is directed to over 11,500 qualified readers — top management, 
purchasing, engineering and key plant management and supervision 
— with circulation 100% verified under BPA audit regulations. 


BASIC . . . because its complete editorial service “from raw metal 
to finished product’ makes METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 


the prime source of industry news and information for its qualified 
audience. MPM is now in its |4th year of service to the industry. 


MPM . . . your BASIC buy to sell the field of appliance 
and fabricated metal products manufacturing! 











Metal Products Manufacturing 
oo ite Ba CPR PUBLICATIONS NB 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE © ELMHURST, ILLINOIS = Established 1944 
TErrace 4-5280 
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SELLING PROBLEM .. 


continued from p. 217 


That, of course, was before in- 
stallations became more and more 
involved and safety and sanitary 
regulations became more exacting. 

So, while tomorrow's machinists 
need not be authorities on the rise 
and fall of the Roman empire, they 
must be able to understand the 
complicated equipment placed in 
their care. And the responsibility of 
seeing that such men are available 
might well be a responsibility that 
industrial marketers may want to 
take over. 


The reason why .. There is good 
reason for pointing to the industrial 
marketer for this assignment. First 
of all, he has learned to think of 
tomorrow in terms of what he does 
today. He has mastered the art of 
logical argument and of expressing 
his thoughts. 

Also, like the teachers and school 
executives he will contact, he is 
skilled in instructing others; and 
this task, after all, is a combination 
selling-teaching job that will call 
for him to visit with school heads, 
learn how the vocational program 
is being managed, and suggest im- 
provements when necessary. He 
must also take a more active part in 
PTA so as to have the opportunity 
to present his views to interested 
parents. 

In addition, he will have to search 
out opportunities to address student 
assemblies, so he can explain to 
those not planning to go on to col- 
lege the advantages of combining 
some shop with their academic and 
science studies. For this work he 
has income figures to prove that 
starting salaries for qualified and 
intelligent workers are attractive 
and advancements are fast. 

The job will not be easy, and the 
compensation a long time coming. 
But, by directing intelligent, me- 
chanically-inclined youngsters into 
the high schools’ shops today (and 
eliminating the schools’ discards who 
are simply marking time and im- 
peding the progress of those who 
are qualified and interested), he is 
making tomorrow’s _ selling-the- 
men-in-the-shop job that much 
easier. . 
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October 


7- 9..National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

8-10... Electrical Progress Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

9-15..International Dairy Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

13-16... National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn. Convention-Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

14-16..Sanitation Maintenance Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

14-18.. National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 

16-18... Mirror Manufacturers Assn., Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

21-25..National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton and other 
hotels, Chicago. 

24-25..Annual Display of Aviation Elec- 
trical Equipment, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

28-31..Atom Fair, Coliseum, New York. 

28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 

Nov. 

28- 1.. National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 1..National Motel Show, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

30- 1..Pan American Hotel & Restaurant 
Exposition, Bay Front Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 

31- 2.. Paint Industries Show, Hotel Belle- 
vue, Philadelphia. 


November 


4- 7..National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.-Building Products Exposition, 
Warwick Sheraton Auditorium, 
Philadelphia. 

4- 8..National Metal Congress & Ex- 
position, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, and in conjunction, 
2nd World Metallurgical Congress, 
Nov. 2-8. 

5- 7.. Industrial Electric Exposition, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

§- 7..Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Bldg., Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da. 

11-13... Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Atlanta, Ga. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


11-14..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C. 

11-.5..National Hotel Exposition, Colli- 
seum, New York. 

12-15..National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

13-15..First Annual Industrial Audio- 
Visual Exhibition, Trade Show 
Building, New York. 

17-19... National Fertilizer Solutions Assn., 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 

17-21... National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre and Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago. 

18-20 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

18-21..Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Industry Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 


December 


. Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Coliseum, New York. 

Auto Trim Trade Show, Dallas, Tex. 
National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 
- AAAS Exposition of Science & In- 
dustry, Murat Temple, Indianapolis. 


January 


11-15... National Automobile Dealers 
Equipment Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, Miami Beach. 

16-23 .. National Housewares Exhibit, Chi- 
cago. 

27-30 .. National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Chicago. 


February 


National Photographic Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

3-6.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 
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Write today for your 
copy of “Drama and Ac- 
tion in Trade Shows and 
Institutional Exhibits.” 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
© DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK 
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piblicetion” 
in the busy, 


"growing eramic : 
field that provides : 
complete coverage. 3 


yes...0Ver 


6,929 


PAID CIRCULATION 


... covering the indus- 
try at ali levels and in 
all branches. 


If you have products 
to sell anywhere in the 
$5,000,000,000 ceramic 
market CERAMIC 
BULLETIN is the most 
sensible medium! 


Complete details by letter, 
phone or wire today! 


= . 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
phone: AM 88-8645 
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SALES COMPENSATION .. 


continued from p. 64 


such as generating equipment to 
20% or 25% on machine tool com- 
ponents and parts. Moreover, vary- 
ing commission rates frequently ap- 
ply to different segments of the 
product line. Sometimes, commis- 
sion rates change at different levels 
of sales volume. 

Second, commissions may be paid 
on total sales, on sales over quota, 
on sales over a previous year, or 
at some established cut-in point. 
When commission is based on 
something other than total sales, 
there is a question of terminology 
as to whether this is true commis- 
sion or an incentive bonus for per- 
formance in excess of some stand- 
ard. 

Bonuses present a more compli- 
cated picture. Bonus programs can 
be classified in two categories: (1) 
those that are based on achieve- 
ments of sales volume or profit, or 
other factors which can be meas- 
ured statistically; and (2) those 
that relate to the performance of 
general sales duties, to the fulfill- 
ment of specific sales tasks, to per- 
sonal development, or to other fac- 
tors requiring a judgment evalua- 
tion. 

The most common form of bonus 
is that related to sales volume, and 
usually to sales volume over an 
established quota. Thus, when a 
salesman has reached a quota of, 
say $150,000, sales above this figure 
produce additional income for him. 
When this income is calculated as 
a fractional per cent of sales in 
excess of quota, it becomes, in 
effect, a form of commission as 
just discussed. Frequently, how- 
ever, the percentage increase of 
sales over quota is applied to the 
salesman’s base salary in order to 
determine the bonus. Sometimes, 
too, additional sales earn him points 
which, together with points earned 
for other sales duties, are then 
translated into dollars of incentive 
bonus. 

As with commissions, bonus pay- 
ments on volume can control sales 
emphasis on product line by setting 
quotas for each product and estab- 
lishing preferential re+tes for ex- 
ceeding each product budget. Quo- 


tas also are often based on sales 
forecasts, last year’s sales, or may 
use cut-in points. 

In recent years, there has been 
a marked tendency to move profit 
management and control down the 
line in the corporate organization. 
This has been reflected in the sales 
compensation plans of some com- 
panies which provide incentive 
bonuses to salesmen for the gen- 
eration of profitable sales volume 
and for the control of expenses. In 
these plans, salesmen are provided 
with gross profit figures by prod- 
uct, and their bonuses are calcu- 
lated on the profit contribution of 
their territory. By contribution, I 
mean gross profit less those ex- 
penses for which they are directly 
chargeable or which they can 
reasonably be expected to control, 
such as salary, travel, some pro- 
motional expense and the like. 

In general, however, companies 
seem to be turning with increasing 
frequency to an evaluation of over- 
all sales performance as a means 
of determining incentive payments. 
Sales volume is usually, but not al- 
ways, one of the performance fac- 
tors. 

With performance bonuses, the 
sales job is broken down into its 
major components, and the sales- 
man is evaluated on his success in 
performing the major duties in- 
volved. For example, he might be 
rated on his ability to: 
® Sell new business. 

@ Keep present business sold. 

e Train new men. 

® Sell the full product line. 

@ Promote the more profitable ele- 
ments of the line. 

He might also be rated on his 
knowledge of the market, his tech- 
nical ability and his personal char- 
acteristics, such as his maturity and 
judgment, his work habits and his 
acceptance by customers. All of 
these factors can be weighted in re- 
lation to their relative importance 
to the total selling job, and the 
salesmen rated for each factor. The 
total point rating arrived at would 
be used to calculate the perform- 
ance bonus. Thus, those salesmen 
with a rating of 80 to 90 might re- 
ceive a fixed amount of incentive 
compensation or might be entitled 
to a bonus of, perhaps 20% of base 
salary. 





Occasionally, this technique is 
used to tie in with the sales ob- 
jectives and plans of the company. 
These plans are broken down to the 
territory level, and each salesman 
is given a set of specific tasks to 
accomplish and upon which he is 
rated. For example: 


® Sell 750,000 pounds of liquid 
resin in 1957. 

® Open four new paper-converting 
accounts. 

@ Reduce non-salary sales expenses 
to 1% of sales. 

@ Organize and conduct monthly 
training sessions with dealer sales- 
men. 

These are some of the current 
practices and trends in industrial 
sales compensation. While there is 
no standard plan in use, incentive 
compensation certainly is increas- 
ing, and I believe more and more 
industrial companies are attempting 
to evaluate sales personnel on the 
basis of their performance of the 
total selling job. 


Common failings . . If the fre- 
quency with which we are asked 
to assist our clients in sales com- 
pensation matters is any criterion, 
it would appear that many com- 
panies are not satisfied with their 
present plans. 

Some of the more common fail- 
ings of the plans we have observed 
are these: 


1. The plan does not provide ade- 
quate compensation levels, or, on 
the other hand, it results in ex- 
cessive sales costs to the company. 

Either of these conditions may 
result from an unrealistic manage- 
ment viewpoint of the importance 
of the selling function, or of the go- 
ing rate for salesmen of the type 
required. They may also stem from 
the terms and techniques of the 
compensation plan. Granting that 
these are the most serious of all 
compensation problems, I would 
like to pass on the other common 
failings which will explain, in part, 
why levels may be too high or too 
low. 


2. The plan fails to provide opti- 
mum incentives to the sales force. 
This is one of the most common 
of all problems. Strange as it may 
seem, many plans fail to recognize 
Continued on page 222 
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Savings in time and money 


offered by “central” printing 
location with complete production 


facilities 


Shipping or mailing your publica- 
tion, catalog, broadside or similar 
printed material is often faster and 
more economical when you use a 
centrally located source such as 
ours in the geographical center of 
the U.S. We are presently produc- 
ing program sections of 4 editions 
of TV Gume Macazing, typical of 
the quality printing and handling 
facilities we offer. 
Write for 


samples and 
price information 


af sity, in 


SSSR STREP e eee 
TIME AVAILABLE ON THIS 
WEB-FED OFFSET PRESS! 


Newly installed for high speed 
production—one to four colors 
—page size 84 x 11” and 
multiples—up to 64 page sec- 
tions in one operation. Rated 
speed — 20,000 sections per 
hour. 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
@ From Art to Mailing 
®@ Intelligent Production 
Counseling 
© Web-fed Offset and 
Letterpress 
BSSESRERERSSEEEEEESEES 


HENRY WURST, Inc. 


550 INDUSTRIAL BLVD. e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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it takes more than 
$4 billion worth 
each year of 


materials, 


 Weoae 


chemicals, 








and equipment 





to feed the productive 
appetite of the giant 
Pulp, Paper and Paper- 
board Industry! 


TREMENDOUS SALES POTENTIAL 


The Pulp and Paper Industry today pro- 
duces over 21 million tons’ of pulp and 
over 30 million tons of paper and paper 
board. It now ranks as our nation's 4th 
or 5th largest industry! 


To achieve this tremendous production, 
this industry must buy big. The average 
mill will buy everything from auto acces- 
sories, to metals, and including wire 
cloth. The annual tab for such expendi- 
tures tops $4 billion... 
a fertile sales territory in which to sell 


representing 


your products. 


HOW TO SELL THIS MARKET 


If you are looking for a direct, reward- 
ing route to this challenging market, 
look to the SOUTHERN PULP AND 
PAPER MANUFACTURER. This _ re- 
spected, influential publication offers 
you concentrated coverage of the key 
industry men . . . individuals who do 
95% of the industry's buying. This is 
their very own publication . . . expertly 
. a pub 


lication in which your sales-story will 


edited to serve their needs . . 


receive serious attention. 


And because of its National Circulation, 
the SP&PM can be your sales-wedge into 
] 


all of the pulp, paper, and paperboard 
mills in the entire United States. 





SOUTHERN / ft ge-PAPE® 


75 Third Street, N.W. + Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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SALES COMPENSATION . . 


continued from p. 221 


the inherent limitations of various 
compensation techniques and the 
effect of these limitations on mo- 
tivation of the salesmen. 

Salary, for example, cannot be 
expected to stimulate salesmen to 
maximum effort, particularly in 
terms of hard selling for immediate 
orders, since it is usually paid only 
to compensate for the general level 
of performance expected. Of course, 
the opportunity for salary raises 
does constitute an incentive of sorts. 
However, it is hardly practical to 
adjust salary upward at each rating 
period; conversely, it is question- 
able whether salary can be reduced 
at all for poor performance, except 
in extreme cases. 

On the other hand, if incentive 
payments overemphasize securing 
immediate sales, they tend to dis- 
tract salesmen from many of their 
important sales functions such as 
service, new account solicitation 
and territory coverage. An _ in- 
centive-oriented plan may _  en- 
courage over selling and slight the 
longer-term advantages of orderly 
development of the market. Witness 
the case of the industrial fabrics 
manufacturer cited at the begin- 
ning of this article. 


3. The sales job has not been de- 
fined. 

Sometimes the sales job itself has 
not been clearly understood or de- 
fined by those involved in design- 
ing the compensation plan. Oc- 
casionally, we find differences of 
opinion among the salesmen them- 
selves, their immediate supervisors 
and headquarters sales management 
about just what the salesmen are 
expected to accomplish. 

For example, we recently studied 
the sales operations of a manufac- 
turer of heavy construction equip- 
ment. Replacement parts sales had 
been a significant-part of total vol- 
ume and far more profitable than 
original equipment business. Now, 
however, the company was losing 
the replacement market to inde- 
pendent parts producers. We found 
that one reason for this situation 
was the lack of clear understand- 
ing among salesmen and sales man- 
agement concerning responsibility 


for parts sales and, as a conse- 
quence, no provision had been made 
for parts sales in this compensation 
plan. 

Obviously, unless there is agree- 
ment on the relative importance 
of the various individual selling du- 
ties, the best laid plans very often 
go awry. 


4. The plan is too complex. 

In some plans, the basis for cal- 
culating the incentive elements, 
while eminently sound, may re- 
quire every salesman to be a statis- 
tician to determine where he stands 
economically. Such a plan is al- 
most certain not to receive the nec- 
essary field support. And, since the 
salesman cannot readily visualize 
his progress, the result is likely to 
be not incentive but deferred pay- 
ment. 

Overly complex plans often 
cause administrative problems 
which, in terms of time and cost, 
more than offset the benefits antici- 
pated over a simpler plan. They al- 
so suffer, in many cases, from in- 
flexibility, because the incentive 
elements are so interwoven that 
they cannot readily be adjusted to 
changing times or to sales condi- 
tions. 


5. The plan is arbitrary or appears 
so. 

Salesmen frequently feel that 
their compensation is determined 
by arbitrary decisions of a superior. 
This is particularly true when 
merit or performance ratings in- 
volve factors other than sales vol- 
ume or where insufficient use is 
made of group ratings in order to 
ensure impartiality and objectivity. 
Sometimes, rating sessions are too 
infrequent and do not provide the 
opportunity for a frank discussion 
of the areas for individual improve- 
ment. 

Even more common is the feel- 
ing that budgets, quotas, cut-in 
points and the like are arbitrarily 
set. If these are constantly revised 
upward, they may defeat the in- 
centive purpose. This is also true 
of changes in commission rates, 
penalties for failure to meet quo- 
tas, provisions against windfalls, 
etc. These difficulties are greatly 
multiplied when sales management 
does not take the trouble to ex- 
plain adequately to the field force 





For ENGINEERING 
READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
VIEW is an engineer’s magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups .. . the men who create and 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 

The review is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 
highly creative art of airborne 
vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an edito- 
rial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment, the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 
for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


Aeronautical 


ae 
ngineering 
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Gn Oficial Diklication 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
ASualoni Professional Engineering Secretly 
2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








its reasons for the terms of the | 


compensation plan. 


6. The plan is based on inadequate 
or unreliable data. 

Many plans fail because they are 
based on inadequate market data. 
A company may, through ignorance, 
assign commission salesmen to ter- 
ritories which later prove to be of 
widely different sales potential or 
in different stages of development. 
Lack of information about product 
costs and product margins may 
lead a company to overcompen- 
sate its sales force for pushing un- 
profitable items. Compensation 
plans may also break down be- 
cause of unrealistic forecasts or 
quotas which salesmen cannot at- 
tain, regardless of any effort they 
may make. 

The specific structure of a com- 
pensation plan must be dictated, 
therefore, by the availability of data 
upon which to base its incentive ele- 
ments and measure the sales results. 


7. The plan is unrealistic. 

It should be evident that a com- 
pensation plan cannot substitute for 
training, supervision and field sales 
management. As soon as a plan at- 
tempts to provide for every sales 
contingency, it is likely to become 
unwieldy, over specific and _ in- 
flexible. For example, I have seen 
attempts to spell out for perform- 
ance bonus each minor, detailed 
task of territory salesmen on a 
quarterly basis, much as a field su- 
pervisor might plan the next 
month’s work in cooperation with 
his men. 

On the other hand, too many 
plans are developed with complete 
disregard for actual field conditions. 
They may fail to recognize the ex- 
tent to which windfall business af- 
fects the volume of individual men. 
Sometimes, they provide for credit- 
ing sales to individuals: or terri- 
tories when, in practice, this can- 
not be done. Sometimes they 
ignore the fact that the company, 
because of its expansion into new 
markets, must subsidize a large 
share of the sales force. The experi- 
ence of any qualified marketing 
man would point out the need for 
thoroughly reviewing field condi- 
tions before undertaking the de- 
velopment of a plan. 

Continued on page 224 








Why 


modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as tech- 
nical committee members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
—they pool their knowledge to 
produce the latest and best tech- 
nical findings. AFS depends 
upon its official monthly publica- 
tion—MODERN CASTINGS—to 
diseminate this material to all 
branches of the field it has served 
for over 62 years... 

for a well-informed, united industry 
for individual advancement 


PRESENTATION 


“King-size” format insures the 
placement of vitally important 
editorial matter on every regular 
advertising page... 

for increased reader attention 

for maximum advertising return 


CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
with over 60% of the paid cir- 
culation to readers’ homes... 


for strong industry penetration 
for undivided reader absorption 


In addition to this ABC paid 
circulation, MODERN CASTINGS 
has a rigidly controlled distribu- 
tion to the buying level... 

for guaranteed market saturation 
for genuine sales impact 

These are only a few reasons why 
MODERN CASTINGS gets results! 





castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE serves many 
people at P.G.E.,” 


says C. W. BRISSENDEN, general sales 
manager, Portland General Electric Co. 

“It provides much specific information 
used daily by such departments as sales, 
purchasing, engineering and customers’ 
accounting. 

“The Daily Journal of Commerce has an 
important place in our functions, and aids 
us in providing prompt, efficient electric 
service to our customers.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 

® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Daily Texseal-cf€ommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD >———>— 


The pad thet hes big 5 x 7 
video ponels thet enable 
you to make moan-sized TV 
visvols. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 

Ne. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 

(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


Ne. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 8Y%4” 
(50 Sheets—1! Segment on Sheet) 


2.50 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pod 
with 2%:x4" video and 
audie panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
roted 


Ne. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
Ne. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV ortists. Mokes on ordin- 
ery pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 

FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. “An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’ 


ARTHUR BROWN 
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SALES COMPENSATION .. 


continued from p. 223 


Common sense . . The construc- 
tion or revision of an industrial 
compensation plan obviously re- 
quires certain technical skills, and 
generally the blessings of the con- 
troller, the industrial relations man- 
ager and various other non-sales 
executives as well. 

It also requires a fair share of 
common sense. From my own ob- 
servations of both successful and 
unsuccessful plans, I would like to 
set forth seven rules to follow. 
which, though they certainly are 
not all-inclusive, are general enough 
to apply to the majority of situa- 
tions. Here are the rules: 


1. Define the sales job carefully, 
and agree on the relative impor- 
tance of various selling tasks. 


2. Develop in principle the proper 
balance between fixed income and 
incentive. 


3. Determine the incentive tech- 
niques which will induce the maxi- 
mum sales effort in the desired di- 
rection. 


4. Keep the plan as simple as pos- 
sible consistent with its objectives, 
and flexible enough not to require 
radical modification as marketing 
conditions change. 


5S. Test the plan on a pro-forma 
basis before installation, using 
present volume levels, future sales 
forecasts and possible variations 
from anticipated volume. 


6. Establish beforehand the me- 
chanics of administering the plan, 
including provisions for status re- 
ports, for prompt payment and, par- 
ticularly, for equitable and ob- 
jective ratings of sales performance. 


7. Consider salesmen’s opinions in 
designing the plan, and—most im- 
portant—explain and discuss the 
specific elements of the plan with 
salesmen before installation. 


These rules, if followed in estab- 
lishing or revising a compensation 
plan, may not solve all your com- 
pensation problems; but at least the 
obvious pitfalls and the reasons for 
failure of many present plans will 
have been avoided. e 
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If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Uncle Sam 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photegraphic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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SPECIALIZES 
Ue PAN Cr-W4)y | 


Bacon offers complete clipping 
coverage of magazines. Not just a 
few publications but over 3200 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years 
of clipping bureau experience: 


GUARANTEED READING LIST 
Our complete list published in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
Special department checks in 
all magazines and subscriptions 
daily. 

READER’S MANUAL 
Each reader gets cross-indexed 
instruction manual, up-to-date 
for every account, every day. 


NO FARMING OUT 
Each reader trained, works full 
time on our own premises. We 
neither buy nor sell clippings to 
other bureaus. 


NO QUOTAS 
Well paid employees take time 
required to provide neat, 3 
complete, accurately 
identified clippings. 
For further details on service 


and charges, send for our 
new Bulletin | 56. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E, Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





FOR THE 
Bi i-tere) is) 


E A review of 
' industrial sales 
and advertising news 


‘Oil & Gas Journal’ offers 
short course on petroleum 


= Manufacturers and _ suppliers 
who wonder if—or precisely where 
—their products fit into the pe- 
troleum industry, had a chance to 
find out last month by attending 
the “Short Course on Petroleum” 
sponsored by the Oil &Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The “course” consisted of a two- 
and-a-half hour session devoted to 
a highlight analysis of the basic 
“divisions” of the petroleum in- 
dustry—exploration, drilling, pro- 
duction, pipelines and refining. Em- 
phasis was divided between what 
is currently used and needed with- 
in the industry and what will be 
needed in the near future. 

Of significance to the various 
manufacturers and advertising rep- 
resentatives invited to the presen- 
tation were the predictions made 


for each of the industry’s major di- 
visions. Without exception the pre- 
dictions indicated a _rapidly-ex- 
panding industry which will pro- 
vide expanded markets for present 
suppliers, as well as new markets 
for many manufacturers not now 
in the field. 

Culminating nine months of 
preparation, the “short course” was 
presented on a one-week, five-city, 
blitz schedule. The premiere per- 
formance was held in Chicago’s 
Palmer House on Sept., 16, with 
successive offerings made in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, New York and 
Philadelphia. 


GE ‘most respected’ 
by teen-agers 


= According to a survey on the 
attitudes of high school youth to- 
ward business, the company most 
respected by these teen-agers is 
General Electric. 

The survey, conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, of 5,855 teen-agers 
(3,000 boys and 2,855 girls) asked 
this question, “If you were asked to 
select the nationally known com- 
pany whose name and products or 
services you most respect, which 
one would you select?” 

GE was picked by 26.4% of the 

Continued on page 226 


Largest farm ad . ..A ten-page, four-color, corn-buying guide, believed 
to be the largest adzever to appear in a farm publication, has been run 
by Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill., in the September issue of 
Successful Farming. The thumb-indexed ad unit has keyed descriptions 
of 19 of the most successful of Funk’s seed corn hybrids. Its purpose: 


a competitive edge, 


YOUR TARGET... 





BIGGEST MARKET* 
que 
textile 
& 


covers it like a blanket! 





Textile Bulletin is the only exclusively 
Spin-Weave journal of the textile 
industry. 


It is edited solely for the men who own 
and operate Southern mills . . . deals 
only with problems and conditions 
which exist in Southern Spin-Weave 
mills and processing plants. The South- 
ern Slant is a precious plus . . . found 
only in Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin gives complete—100% 
—coverage of the South’s Spin-Weave 
mills and their dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


——— SPECIAL NOTE!) ——— 


If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 

















PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 225 


boys and 25.5% of the girls. In sec- 
ond place was General Motors with 
17.2% and 8.6%. Du Pont and U. S. 
Steel placed third and fourth with 
7 plus percentages. 


French ‘woefully ignorant’ 
of use of business papers 


= “Very few French manufac- 
turers are conscious of the impor- 
tance of U.S. trade media in reach- 
ing customers,” according to Dick 
Lurie, editor of American Exporter, 
New York. 

Mr. Lurie, who has just returned 
from a four-month stint as a mem- 
ber of U.S. trade mission to France, 
told Advertising Age, “French 
manufacturers are interested in ex- 
porting to the U.S., but says they 
are ‘woefully ignorant’ of the use 
of business papers in reaching dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, and dealers.” 
Mr. Lurie helped staff U.S. exhibits 
at industrial fairs in Lyons and 
Paris. 


Said Mr. Lurie, “We talked to 
some 500 manufacturers. They al- 
ways came up with the standard 
response: ‘Advertising is too ex- 
pensive in America.” Mr. Lurie 
used the annual Market Data & Di- 
rectory Number published by In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, and Standard 
Rate & Data to show French busi- 
ness men that they could run a 
substantial campaign in trade me- 
dia for less than $1,000. 


Timken launches first 
tv network program 


= Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., believes that one of the 
best ways to reach industrial pros- 
pects is through the consumer; and 
one of the best ways to the con- 
sumer is through television. 

So, Timken has launched its 
first network television program 
(Sept. 23, at 9:30 p.m., EDT on 
NBC). The program, a documentary 
entitled “Eleven Against the Ice,” 
is the story of the building of the 
Antarctica turnpike and the severe 
hardships encountered. 


Says S. T. Savage, Timken ad- 
vertising manager, “Years of na- 
tional and business paper advertis- 
ing have made the name “Timken” 
the best-known name in bearings. 
Among farmers for example, one 
national survey showed that 85% 
are interested in the bearings used 
in the machines they buy; and of 
these, 86% prefer Timken’s. 


Marketing association issues 
training films catalog 


« A compilation of training films 
on marketing, entitled “Catalog of 
Films,” has been published by the 
American Marketing Association. 

The catalog lists films by title 
and indicates length, rental fee (if 
any) and the company from which 
it is available. This publication is 
the first in the publication series 
entitled “Marketing Education” be- 
ing developed by AMA’s “teaching 
of marketing” committee. 

Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 


able from the AMA, 27 E. Monroe 


St., Chicago, for 50c to non-mem- 
bers, 25c to members. 








Get Your FREE Copy of the New 


Guide to Successful Cataloging 


TO THE OIL DRILLING and PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY... 


It tells how to increase the effective- 
ness of your cataloging to the specialists 
who buy or specify 98% of the equip- 
ment and services used in the oil drilling 
and producing industry. 


This concise fact book covers the 15 
points most frequently quoted as the 
basic information desired by these men 
with the responsibility to compare, specify 
and buy. 


It will show you how . . . frequently 
without additional expenditures . . . to 
make your catalog material more useful 
to these customers and prospects, at 
the specific times when buying decisions 

, are made. 


SS SOTSSSSSHHHSHSHSHHSSSSOSESHEHHHSOSESOEEES, 
. 


HOD HDD COEDS OOH CHOTASROD HOO COSG, 
e 


COMPOSITE 
CATALOG 


OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


A Specialized Gulf Publishing 
Company Publication 


+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
JAckson 9-4301 


+ New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, 
YUkon 6-6558 


* Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


+ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
MAin 1-3295 


* Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., 
CHerry 2-9211 ' , 


* Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., 
Riverside 7-7344 


+ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., 
Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-121: 


peas «=©WRITE TODAY for your FREE copy 

' of ‘A Guide to Successful Cata- 
loging,” or call the Gulf office 
nearest you. 


~ 
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Advertiser changes . . 


Donald K. Ballman . . named director of 
sales, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and succeeded in former position of gen- 
eral sales manager by William R. Dixon, 
former assistant general sales manager. 


W. Earle Henderson . . from vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, Pretty Prod- 
ucts, to marketing director, rubber di- 
vision, Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O. 


Samuel Ochlis . . from sales promotion 
and advertising manager, electronics and 
instrumentation division, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., to sales manager, Arthur 
C. Ruge Associates, Cambridge, Mass., 
temperature transducers and systems mak- 
er. 


Richard T. Biedler . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., to 
advertising manager, electronics and in- 
strumentation division, Baldwin-Lima-Ham- 
ilton Corp., Waltham, Mass., maker of 
industrial testing machines. 


Richard S. Baldwin . . from publications 
manager to director of public relations and 
advertising, Barden Corp., Danbury, Conn. 
ball bearing manufacturer. 


Henry T. S. Heckman . . from advertising 
manager, Harris-‘Seybold Co., to assistant 
director of advertising, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Marshall A. Haislup . . from industrial 
products manager, to industrial sales man- 
ager, Borg-Warner International Corp., 
Chicago. 


C. L. Prosser . . from sales division, Na- 
tional Metal Products Co., io sales man- 
ager for industrial roll-formed products, 
R. D. Werner Co., Greenville, Pa. 


James Cunningham .. from sales rep- 
resentative, Witco Chemical Co., New 
York, to sales manager of newly-formed 
Witco Chemical Co., Canada Lid., Toronto. 


* 

Harry P. Wiseman-. . from advertising 

manager, Cleveland . Punch 6& . Shear 

Works Co., to newly-created position of 
Continued on page 228 

















Pick Your Markets... 


THE BANKING AUDIENCE is a composite of 
many marketing opportunities. Here are a few 
which offer obvious advertising objectives. 


Construction equipment, materials and mainte- 
nance — Bank-owned and managed properties repre- 
sent about $600 million-plus. The bank-building boom 
has continued, not to mention bank modernization. 


industrial and Corporate Advertisers — keeping 
all banks informed on products, markets, industry stand- 
ing, earnings and dividends, and community policies are 
a few of the reasons why America's leading corporations 
advertise in BANKING. 


Office Equipment, Supplies, Services — Any time- 
and-labor-saving device, system or service which im- 
proves employee and customer satisfaction is of interest 
to bankers. 


Banks — with approximately $100,000,000 to spend 
on 1957 advertising, banks will continue to look for 
media, systems, services and sales aids which will help 
them get more for their promotion dollar. 


Insurance companies — Banks create and control 
more insurance business than any other source. Company 
standing and new policies are most important to the 
banker — he influences insurance sales of every type. 


Investment and Securities — ban k-administered 
personal trust funds total more than $25 billion! More 
people consult their banker for advice on investments 
and securities than any other source. 


Consumer Credit — Banks offer the best credit 
source for the distributor, dealer and consumer at the 
local level. For manufacturers, 22,129 bank offices are 
a network of sound financing for national distribution 
and sales. 


Agricultural Credit — Banks are the largest institu- 
tional investors in agricultural credit. It's a fact: about 
65-70% of all banks are ‘‘country banks.” 


Write for a copy of our Market and Media Analysis, “The 
Banking Story.'' 36 pages of facts on banking, as a market, 
and BANKING, as a publication. 


Journal of the American Bankers Association. Over 36,000 
circulation each month, audited by ABC. 


BANKING 


Our 50th Year 
12 East 36 Street, New York — 33 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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¢ A Royal Procession 


y | 


fq of nationally advertised trademarks 


. . . famous brandnames. . 


. marches 


through our plant year after year. We 


are proud to contribute to their advertis- 


ing dominance the finest photoengravings 


and gravure positives that can be made. 





In Concheadtion a 


ALL BUYING IS 
LOCAL 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
reaches the men on the job who buy 
machines, supplies and services. Its 
complete circulation coverage of the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area assures 
effective readership at the local buy- 
ing level. 

A recent readership study reveals 
that CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


The tri-state multi-billion dollar 


has 5.38 readers per circulated copy. 

That's why CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST is a leader among all con- 
struction publications, ranking sec- 
ond only to one national magazine 
in advertising volume*. 


*industrial Marketing, January, 1957, page 105. 


market is covered completely, only by... 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST @ 103 E. 14th St. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


(onstruction ])IGEST 


Over 9000 Readers 
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Advertiser changes . . 


continued from p. 227 


publicity manager, Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland manufacturer of industrial 
trucks, a subsidiary of Otis Elevator Co. 


E. C. Zografos . . from assistant advertis- 
ing manager to manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, Baash-Ross Tool Co., 
Houston manufacturer of oil well tools and 
division of Joy Mfg. Co. 


Robert F. Hender- 
son . . has been 
promoted from mar- 
ket research an- 
alyst to director of 
market research 
Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., manufacturer 
of materials han- 
Henderson dling equipment. 
Earl C, Davis . . named sales manager, 
industrial hydraulics division, Parker Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland. 


D. G. Pilkington . . named director of the 
Western Nevada Industrial Development 
Commission, with responsibility for at- 
tracting industry and commerce to the 
Reno area. Mr. Pilkington, one time ad- 
vertising sales representative for Adver- 
tising Age and Industrial Marketing 
established his own market research and 
consultation business several years ago 
in Chicago, and plans to continue these 
operations in Reno. 


James E. Kurtz . . from industrial adver- 
tising division, Automatic Electric Co., to 
advertising manager, Insulation Manu- 
facturers Corp., Chicago manufacturer of 
electrical insulating materials. 


Jerome T. Coe .. from sales manager to 
manager of marketing, Silicone Products 
Dept., General Electric Co., Waterford, 
N.Y. 

James A. Singmaster . . from district sales 
manager, New York, to Eastern regional 
sales manager for Everett, Mass.; New 
York; Wilmington, Del.; and Atlanta sales 
districts, organic chemicals division, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis; and For- 
rest M. Luckett, from district sales man- 
ager in Chicago, named central regional 
sales manager in charge of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Houston, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati sales districts. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours &:Co. . . Wil 
mington, Del., has reorganized its advertis- 
ing department with the formation of two 
product divisions. Robb M. DeGraff has 

Continued on page 233 




















marketing 
research 


NEW STUDY SHOWS 





‘Average’ industrial 
buyer reads 4.4 
business papers 


= The average executive with in- 
dustrial buying and specifying in- 
fluence reads 4.4 business publica- 
tions. He reads 1.4 of them regularly. 

There’s a better than average 
chance that he goes to at least one 
trade show a year and also that he 
is readily available to salesmen. 

These are some of the facts 
turned up in the first returns from a 
new study aimed at making it easier 
to find out why industrial purchas- 
ers buy what they do when they do. 

The study is being conducted on a 
continuing basis by James E. Jump 
& Associates, New York, industrial 
marketing consultants. (IM, Sep- 
tember, p. 65.) According to James 
E. Jump, head of the firm, the study 
questionnaires are going to some 
1,000 IB&SIs (industrial buying and 
specifying influences) every week, 
to be tabulated on a product-by- 
product basis every year. The Jump 
organization plans to sell the prod- 
uct reports at. $100 apiece to adver- 
tisers who want to know more ex- 
actly what it is that influences their 
customers to buy. 

A tabulation of the first 1,000 re- 
plies from industrial B&SIs (re- 
gardless of title, function or product 
bought or specifiecl) indicates that: 


1. They read an average of 4.4 
business publications, of which 1.4 
is read regularly. 


2. They used an average of 1.9 
trade directories or buyers’ guides. 


3. 61% of the IB&SIs went to one or 
more trade shows or exhibitions, for 
an average of 1.5 shows each. 


4.76% are available readily to 
salesmen. 


5. 73% receive direct mail adver- 
tising without screening. 


The conclusion from these aver- 
age findings might be that the aver- 
age industrial marketer should be 
using business publications exten- 
sively (one or more for each im- 
portant buying and specifying func- 
tion in his market), one broad, 
horizontal buyers’ guide and several 
vertical ones, should maintain a 
sales force and use direct mail ex- 
tensively to supplement their 
efforts, according to Mr. Jump. 

“However,” says Mr. Jump, “the 
average serves to conceal the vari- 
ations, and there is no ‘average’ 
industrial marketer. The optimum 
mix of direct sales, sales promotion 
and space advertising to produce 
maximum sales per dollar spent, 
and the choice of media for adver- 
tising, are clearly indicated in the 
specific, individual reports. These 
individual reports lead to quite 
different conclusions than the 
‘average’ picture drawn in _ the 
foregoing.” * 


IARI ANSWERS 


How dependable are 
ad readership 
research scores? 





= Two studies, significant to any- 
one interested in reader reaction to 
his ads in business papers, have 
just been released by NIAA’s In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. 

One report analyzes factors af- 
fecting dependability of advertising 
scores. The companion piece de- 
scribes three new organizations 
which made recent debuts into the 
readership testing field. 


Score dependability . . Report 
number one answers four basic 
questions: 


1. How dependable are advertising 
scores? 


2. What effect does sample size 
have on scores? 


3. How much difference must there 
be between the scores of ads in or- 
der to say that one is significantly 
higher than the other? 

Continued on page 230 





Hl URES 


THE SUM OF 
THESE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS EQUALS 
THE NATIONAL 





Giving them reasons to buy in 
MAYOR AND MANAGER will help 
you get your brand elected. Top 
men on city teams across the 
country will see your sales 
message in the receptive at- 
mosphere of their own special 
interests in this new, best 
edited, easiest to read publica- 
tion. Circulation guaranteed: 





volume and first in the hearts 
of its readers because it talks 
their language best, LAW AND 
ORDER reaches and influences 
Police Chiefs, everywhere. From 
photo equipment to radios—for 
big unit sales—be sure you sell 
these uniformed men of deci- 
sion. Audited circulation: 


11,325 


THE 
MUNICIPAL 
GROUP 


William C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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AMERICAN 


market . . « the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 








AMERICAN, 
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RESEARCH .. 
continued from p. 229 


4. Do the scores measure the ads 
themselves or are they materially 
influenced by other factors? 


Here are the report’s conclusions: 


® Dependability of the scores 
studied (Starch Noting and Readex 
Interest) — is adequate for evalu- 
ation purposes. However, there is a 
tolerance factor which should be 
considered. This factor indicates the 
relationship between a true score 
and the rated score, with a true 
score being that which would re- 
sult if every reader were inter- 
viewed. The tolerance factor fluctu- 
ates with both the ad rating and 
the size of the sample taken to 
establish the score. 


e Sample size definitely influences 
the dependability of a given score. 
Dependability increases with sam- 
ple size. The increase is not directly 
proportional, however. There is a 
point of diminishing returns where 
an increase in sample size will not 
result in a proportionate increase 
in the dependability factor. 


® Significant differences between 
ad scores are measured from a table 
contained in the report. Basic con- 
sideration in computation of the 
table was the minimization of 
“chance” being responsible for 
score differences. To measure “sig- 
nificant differences” it is necessary 
to use the table. 


e Ad scores, according to the re- 
port, almost invariably measure the 
ad itself and are not influenced by 
such factors as season, position or 
repetition. 


In summary the report con- 
cluded: “(1) Advertising scores are 
reasonably accurate measures of 
the relative level of readership or 
interest — within the limits of 
probability. (2) The advertisement 
itself, and not other factors, is the 
main determinant in advertising 
readership scores.” 


New organizations . . Computer- 
Dex, Reader Recall and Reader 
Feedback are the three new testing 
services covered in IARI’s second 
report. 


¢ Computer-Dex is the brainchild 
of the staff of Automatic Control, 
published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. The techniques used are the 
product of the combined efforts of 
the publication’s staff and a re- 
search firm, National Analysts. 

Ninety separate scores are com- 
puted to provide market, reader- 
ship and action analysis for each 
ad and article studied. Analysis is 
also made of four sub-markets in- 
cluded in Automatic Control’s edi- 
torial scope. 

An outside analyst selects sub- 
scribers to be interviewed and proc- 
esses resulting data by electronic 
computer. Ads studied are one- 
sixth of a page and larger, with the 
publication selecting the issues to 
be studied and paying all costs. Re- 
ports on his own ad are available 
free to the advertiser who requests 
them. 


® Reader Recall is the name Hay- 
den Publications Corp., New York, 
has given to its new readership 
service. Testing is done by mail and 
is designed -to measure relative 
traffic throughout each issue of the 
two publications being tested this 
year — Electronic Design and Elec- 
tronic Week. 

Two reports are prepared on each 
issue studied: (1) a four-page re- 
port covering all ads and summariz- 
ing editorial content findings; (2) 
a complete report of every item in 
the issue. The publisher supplies 
both reports, free, to advertisers, 
prospective advertisers and agen- 
cies. 


® Reader Feedback is the product 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s 
research arm. Selected issues of five 
McGraw-Hill publications current- 
ly being analyzed are: American 
Machinist, Chemical Week, Engi- 
neering News-Record, Factory 
Management & Maintenance and 
Textile World. 

Recognition scores are computed 
for each of 150 advertisements or 
editorial items. Scores are obtained 
by personal interviews in which the 
investigator goes through every 
page of the magazine with each of 
100 selected subscribers. After the 
traffic scores are obtained the read- 
er is asked to select the one ad he 
liked best. At this point, penetration 





questions are asked to determine 
what impact and action resulted 
from reading that particular ad. 

The service is provided on a 
fixed fee basis, with the publisher 
paying the costs. Although Mc- 
Graw-Hill is not soliciting outside 
publications, the company will con- 
sider servicing other publications 
on request. One outside publication 
— Rock Products, a Maclean-Hun- 
ter publication published in Chicago 
— begins using the service in Oc- 
tober. 

The latest IARI report also covers 
two Canadian readership rating 
services--Readex, Ltd., and Gru- 
neau Research, Ltd. Readex, Ltd., 
uses the same methods as its U. S. 
counterpart, except that the service, 
not the publication, picks the sam- 
ple, and except that enough copies 
of the publication are mailed to get 
60 useable marked copies rather 
than 100, as in the United States. 

Gruneau Research handles the 
Starch program in Canada and con- 
ducts its studies along the general 
line of its counterpart in the United 
States and offers similar reports. 

Previous IARI studies have de- 
scribed the other major readership 
studies, such as Starch, Readex, 
Mills Shepard, John T. Fosdick As- 
sociates and Ad-Gage. a 





Meet me in St. Louis . . The above 
four-page brochure, all done up in dark 
blue and black, may seem a little too 
romantic for a concrete block machinery 
manufacturer, but that’s just who it’s 
for. Besser Co., Alpena, Mich., is using 
it to attract those attending the con- 
crete convention in St. Louis to the Bes- 


ser booth, 





You'll be happy, too 
with results from your 


advertising in 


RURAL ROADS 


@ There are over 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in the 
U.S., out of a total of 3,400,000. 


@ Over half of the rural mileage (1,740,000) consists 
of County Roads. 





RURAL ROADS’ Market: 


1. The total rural maintenance market of 
about $1.4 billion in 1956. 

2. The county and township part of the 
construction market, of about $0.6 billion 
in 1956. 

3. Also, the Canadian rural road construc- 
tion and maintenance market, of about 
$0.7 billion. 

Thus, an annual $2.7 billion market .. . 
completely covered by RURAL ROADS. 


RURAL ROADS’ Editorial Policies: 

@ Provides the latest, authoritative infor- 
mation on highway maintenance and low- 
cost road construction. 

@ Emphasis on practical, how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. 

®@ Technical aspects of road construction 
and maintenance written in language high- 
way engineers and officials understand. 

®@ Factual reporting . . . provocative edi- 
torials. 





® The remaining rural mileage is State and Federal 
(700,000 miles), and Township (600,000 miles). 


® Municipal mileage (370,000 miles) makes up the 
balance of the U.S. total. 


@ Thus, 89°, of all U.S. mileage consists of rural roads. 


RURAL ROADS’ Coverage: 


1. For the State and Federal highway 
maintenance market: Complete coverage. 
deep penetration. 

2. For Counties: Complete coverage of all 
County Engineers or other technical men, 
Board Members, and key appointed offi- 
cials for County Road construction, main- 
tenance, administration and operation. 

3.. For Towns, Townships and Special 
Road Districts: Coverage of buying and 
specifying road engineers, superintendents 
and officials. 

4. As a Plus: Complete coverage of the 
engineers and officials of the Canadian na- 
tional, provincial, county and township 
road field for construction and mainte- 
nance. 

5. As another Plus: Coverage of all main- 
tenance engineers and maintenance super- 
intendents of the Turnpike maintenance 
market. 


All types, kinds and sizes of road building and maintenance equipment are 
used in the RURAL ROAD market. Reach the buyers and specifiers through— 


RURAL ROADS 


A Gilletap Publication 
22 ‘WEST MAPLE ST., 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











At Your Fingortips 
MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1958 
SCHEDULES 
. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 
. in your 
1958 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 





FEATURE WRITER 


ei ee ae 
, 





if you are a pr writer, 
you'll certainly be interested in this position 
with the leader in the growing 2-way radio 
industry. Here you'll find room to grow, for 
there’s opportunity to match your potential. 
You'll be responsible for news releases, fea- 
ture stories, installation articles, and public 
relations — sales promotion activities. Send 
salary requirements and complete resume. 
Write Box 545, c/o industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Wlinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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These are Dodge Reports 


Dodge Reports are advertised in 


... result: 196 sales leads 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, who issues “Dodge Reports for timed selling 
to the construction industry,” is a new advertiser in Nation’s Business in 
1957. To quote Philip A. Sherman, Director of Advertising, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation: 


“I think you will be interested in the inquiry record of F. W. 
Dodge’s advertising program so far this year. 


“As you know, our ads are running in Nation’s Business and 
one weekly business publication and two news magazines. Here 
are the comparisons: 


Nation’s Business 

Magazine B 

INO ss KR 107 
Magazine D 


“These returns cover the first six months of 1957. We are ex- 

tremely pleased with the fine showing your publication is making 

for us. You will be further interested to know that the single 

column ads in Nation’s Business have produced more inquiries 

every month of 1957 than all but one of the 16 other magazines 

in which we use full pages.” 
Of the 776,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are owners, part- 
ners and presidents in every type of business, nationwide. Because Nation’s 
Business is read—and read thoroughly— by these men who own America’s 
business and industry, results like those achieved by F. W. Dodge can be 
expected. With each issue, more and more advertisers take advantage of 
that fact. October marks the 22nd consecutive month of advertising linage 
gain. Action in business results when you advertise in Nation’s Business. 


Nation’s Business means Action in Business 


776,490 PAID CIRCULATION (A.B.C.), including 75,747 executives 
of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 
698,922 businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington * Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


1001/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The industry's the same, 
but its men have changed 

Even if you think you have the buying 
team from one company sold today, there 
is no guarantee that this buying team 
will be made up of the same men to- 
morrow. This, says booklet ‘Men on the 
Move,” (offered by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York) is why consistent 
business magazine advertising is vital. 

Based on averages from McGraw-Hill’s 
circulation department records of 1941- 
1955, the booklet points out that out of 
every 1,000 key men in industry (over a 
12-month period) 343 new faces appear 
to replace transfers to companies in dif- 
ferent fields, retirements and deaths; 65 
change titles due to promotion and 
changes within the company; 157 shift 
to different locations with the same or 
similar type of company, and 435 stay 
put. In other words; more than half (56%) 
of the people who made purchasing de- 
cisions about your product today may 
be in different jobs or locations a year 
from now. 


1002/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New buying influences 
in building materials field 

The architect is no longer the master 
builder, playning everythiig and person- 
ally directing construction, accordin®: to 
a 12-page reprint available: from Engi- 
neering News-Record, New York. fhstead, 
says the article, he has become, as one 
architect puts it, ‘the coordinator of a 
team, each member of which handles a 
particular phase of planning.” 

Entitled ‘Progress in Building,’ the re- 
print supports its teamwork thesis with 
the findings of a survey made last year 
by the American Institute of Architects. 
The article also points out that architects 
and engineers are joining forces to pro- 





duce “hybrid” companies calles architects- 
engineers, as shown by the fact that from 
1953 through 1955, the number of these 
“hybrids” increased 22%. During the 
same period, engineering companies in- 
creased only 8%, while architectural com- 
panies decreased 1%. 

In addition, the article reviews the past 
100 years in building: birth of the sky- 
scraper, evolution of modern industrial 
buildings, the revolution in home-building, 
etc. 


1003/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Break down paint, varnish. 
lacquer plants by state 

A breakdown of 2,116 paint, varnish 
and lacquer plants has been listed in a 
booklet available from Paint, Oil & Chem- 
fecal Review, Oak Park, Ill. 

The listing gives number of plants with 
one to 24, 25 to 74, and 75 or more em- 
ployes. The booklet also points out the 
following facts, determined from a recent 
survey of 2,000 paint plants: 62% will 
market new coatings in 1957; 51% will 
purchase majer production equipment; 
34% will buy laboratory apparatus; and 
24% will expand present plants, or build 
new ones, 


1004/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Applying the cost factor 
to advertising coverage 

Providing the argument for the indus- 
try’s leading publication, this booklet re- 
hashes the 1951 Cooperative Readership 
Study, undertaken jointly by 18 industrial 
advertisers. 

This study, based on an analysis of 
the composite readership of the five top- 
ranking (in total mentions) publications 
serving each of nine different fields, first 
establishes the pattern of readership, i.e., 
@ comparison of the coverage offered by 
each of the five top ranking magazines 
without regard to duplication. 

It then goes into duplication—what each 





publication provides in new readers when 
they are added in order of total mentions. 
It then shows the “law of diminishing re- 
turns” in buying space in the third, fourth 
and fifth ranking publications. The book- 
let is available from McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


1005/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wrapping up the industrial 
packaging market 

American manufacturers spend billions 
of dollars annually to package, wrap, 
bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bun- 
dle, strap and protect industrial products, 
according to a 20-page booklet available 
from Industrial Packaging, Chicago. 

Entitled, “The Industrial Packaging 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9710 


® Send for these free selling tools 


Market—How You Can Sell It,” the book- 
let tells what the market is made of, 
where it is, who the buyers are, etc. It 
also gives a thorough explanation of In- 
dustrial Packaging: how it controls cir- 
culation, its editorial staff, its editorial re- 
search service, its readership checks, etc. 


1006/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to choose a 
management consultant 

How big will your market be in the next 
five years? Will your sales go up, down 
or tread water? Marketing management 
should be able to solve these problems, 
but, in a large number of cases, only the 
larger firms can do so. Many small com- 
panies, therefore, are hiring management 

Continued on next page 
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City & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond January 15, 1958 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 24.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, ML 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St, Chicago 11, Mi. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


consultants. A four-page article, reprinted 
from The Iron Age, has been made avail- 
able to help those with the job of choos- 
ing the right consultant. The article lists 
five definite things to look for; and four 
more to guard against. 


1007/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Primary copy themes used 
in business paper ads 

Entitled “10 Basic Copy Themes,” this 
28-page booklet analyses the various 
types of copy used by business paper ad- 
vertisers, and formulates them into 10 
basic themes: (1) prestige, institutional and 
trade-mark copy, (2) inquiry and mail or- 
der copy, (3) dealer copy, (4) testimonial 
copy, (5) product descriptions, (6) product 
performance, (7) announcement copy, (8) 
historical and comparative copy, (9) con- 
tests, quizzes, cartoons, news-tie-ins, and 
(10) price copy. The booklet also shows 
eight examples of each of these themes. 
It is offered by McGraw-Hill Publishing 


1008/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach crude 
oil refinery market 

Among the tightest, most closely-knit 
buying power set-ups is found in the 
crude oil refining industry, according to a 
market study by Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, 
Okla. This is shown by the fact that only 
25 plants do half of all the refining in the 
United States, and 100 plants do 86% of 
it. 

The study tells how the buying 
power is distributed and the number of 
potential buyers in each segment of the 
refining industry. The report also discusses 
home offices, foreign refineries, petrochem- 
icals, engineering and contracting firms, 
well head processing, field processing, 
reading habits of process equipment buy- 
ers and refinery manpower. 


1009/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘Remarkable progress’ noted 
in Mexican oil industry 

During the last ten years, the Mexican 
petroleum industry has made remarkable 
progress, according to a ten-year survey 
made and offered by International Oil- 
mon, Fort Worth, Tex. 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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CITY & ZONE 


*No'e inquiries for ite-n: 
service” beyond January 


According to the four-page trends ar 
ticle, expansion of operations, moderniza- 
tion, and new construction continue with- 
out let-up: consumption of refined prod- 
ucts in Mexico during the past four years 
has increased from 180,600 to 238,800 
barrels per day, or by 32%. During the 
same period, refinery capacity has been 
increased 56%, from 197,000 bpd to 
308,000 bpd, and the new construction 
which made this possible has included 
the introduction of catalytic cracking. 
Mexican refineries supplied 79% of the 
refined petroleum products used in Mexico. 
The 21% supplied by imports was for the 
steadily diminishing area which can not 
yet be economically served by the coun- 
try’s national oil enterprise, Petroleos 
Mexicanos (Pemex). 

Center spread of the booklet shows a 
map of Mexican oil industry installations, 
with a region by region breakdown of 
activities. The article also gives future 
expansion figures. 


1010/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts and figures on the 
restaurant and hotel market 

Facts, figures, charts, graphs and tables 
on the $12 billion restaurant and hotel 
market are available in a 116-page, 
pocket-size selling manual offered by 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York. The 
manual contains many tips to help the 
manufacturer's sales and advertising de- 
partments sell this big market. 


1011/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Demonstrating advertising 
values to management 

How do you demonstrate to your man- 
agement the value and effectiveness of 
your business paper advertising? This 
question was asked in a survey of in- 
dustrial advertising and promotion man- 
agers. The survey was conducted by the 
research department of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

Their answers are analyzed in an 
eight-page booklet entitled, “55 Methods 
for Demonstrating Business Paper Adver- 
tising Values to Management.” These 55 
methods are classified under five major 
groups: (1) evidence of customer reaction, 
(2) evidence of distributor reaction, (3) evi- 
dence from within advertiser's own com- 
pany, (4) evidence from other companies, 
and (5) evidence from the publisher. 








Advertiser changes. . 
Continued from p. 228 


been named manager of the new division 
responsible for advertising programs for 
Elastomer chemicals, organic chemicals, 
and photo products departments, and is 
succeeded in his former position of man- 
ager for tv and general company space 
by Charles E. Crowley, former assistant 
manager. William H. Easton, Jr., formerly 
a product group manager, was named 
manager of the new division handling 
advertising of pigment and polychemical 
department products (except nitrogen prod- 
ucts) and the Hotel du Pont. 


Robert W. Frank . 
mill machinery sales, Blaw-Knox Co., to 
vice-president, Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., and will 


- from vice-president, 


serve as a sales executive, 


Kennedy 


Richard D. Kennedy . . from advertising 
account supervisor, apparatus department, 
to newly-established position of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, re- 
ceiving tube department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Malcolm G. Douglas . . from sales man- 
ager to director of sales and service, 
Montrose Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Montrose, Pa. 


Roy E. Wendahil . . 
and manager of Tucson operations, to 


from vice-president 


newly-created post of vice-president of 
sales, Hughes Aircraft Co., and will move 
to the Culver City offices. 


Edward H. Hodgson . . from Ohio district 
sales manager to sales promotion man- 
ager, Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh producer 
of industrial jacks and hoists. 


A. Dexter Johnson . . named advertising 
manager and Edwin L. Grauel named 
assistant advertising manager, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Agency changes. . 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadelphia, 
named agency for Pennsylvania Pump & 
Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., industrial 
compressor, pumps and related equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

Continued on page 234 





Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 740 So. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUn 7-6149 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LaSolle, 
Chicago 2, Ill., RAn 6-1843 





The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 














: Hunting for a display idea? 





Send for your free copy of "Selling 
with Exhibits" loose leaf idea folder. 
Additional idea inserts for this file 
will be mailed to you periodically. 


Now HARTWIG 
DISPLAYS com- 
plete service is al- 
so available at 
Plant No. 2 in Chi- 
cago... 168 N. 
Clinton St. 





HARTWIG DISPLAYS de- 
velops original ideas into 
winning displays which help 
sell your product or 
service. 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS has a 
top design staff to serve 
you. Quality becomes a re- 
ality at HARTWIG. 














HARTWIG DISPLAYS 
1105 N. 4th St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 
your folder, ‘Selling with Exhibits.’’ 


NAME .. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


STATE 
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BUSINESS FILMS 


we 
complete 


You can get a 400’ 16mm color film 
for under $1000 when we supply the 
know how and do all technical work. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“How to Make Low Cost Busi- 
ness Films.” No obligation, 
no-high-pressure follow-up. 


_TELEFILM 


‘ne coR,rPORATE DOD 




















a leading 16mm motion picture 
technical service since 1938 


6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Only publication in the 
field exclusively for 
the South-Southwest.. . 


Schedule adequate space in S.P.I. to 
reach the buyers in over 10,000 South- 
ern industrial, utility and large service 
plants. National power journals do not 
penetrate this market in such depth. 
Added to national schedules, S.P.1. 
completes your national coverage. For 
advertising aimed specifically at this 
market, S.P.I. gives you the intensive 
coverage and high regional readership 
that produces sales. 


Southern Power & 
Industry 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 233 


Emery Advertising Corp. . . Baltimore, 
named agency for Burns & Russell Co., 
Baltimore maker of glazing compounds 


for structural masonry building units. 


John E. Clark . . from account executive 
and manager of the outdoor department, 
Young & Rubicam, to manager of nation- 
al sales, John Donnelly & Sons, New York 
outdoor advertising specialists. 


John Eichorn . . from advertising manager, 
tobacco division, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., to account executive, Knox, 
Kornfeld & Smith, New York. 


John M. Clampitt.. 

from advertising 

program manager, 

Aluminum Co. of 

America, to account 

executive, Marstel- 

ler, Rickard, Geb- 

hardt & Reed, Chi- 

Clampitt cago, and the 

agency has ac- 

quired the following new accounts: Tele- 

type Corp., Chicago, subsidiary of Western 

Electric Co., and Century Electric Co., St. 

Louis manufacturer of electric motors. Oak- 

leigh R. French & Associates is Century's 

current agency, and MRG&4R will 
over Nov. 1. 


take 


Robert J. Hooper . . from assistant ac- 
count executive to manager of service de- 
partment, Geyer Advertising, New York, 
and Angelo T. Cozzi named manager of 
the print production department. 


Donald R. Acklin . . 
tive, Denham & Co., to vice-president, 
Eversole Associates, Toledo. 


from account execu- 


Avery. Reel, Holloway & McDonald Ad- 
vertising . . is the name of a new agency 
formed in Kansas City by four former em- 
ployes of Carter Advertising Agency. 
James A. Avery will be copy director and 
an account executive; Roy F. Reel will be 
an account executive; Bob Holloway will 
be art director, and Ward McDonald will 
serve as production and traffic manager. 
Charles Carter, Josephine Dahlin and 
Fred Klemp of the Carter agency will be 
associated with the new agency in ad- 
visory capacities. 


Bonfield Associates - Oakland, Cal., 
named agency for Pulse Engineering, Red- 
wood City, Cal. manufacturer of pulse 
transformers and filters. 


Wheeler, Kight & Gainey . . Columbus, 
O., named agency for Ideal Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., maker of electric 
motors. 





“Thave had : 


ots of troubles 


Arter years of 
work, the door- 
way to literary 
success finally 
opened. She man- 
aged to get her 
novel, Moods, 
published. 

It promptly 
flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second 
novel, which instantly turned out to be 
the rage of 1869. Businessmen, law- 
yers, housewives, everybody read and 
talked about Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa 
May Alcott. Twenty years had passed 
between her first writings and Little 
Women—years of privation, struggle, 
pain. She had worked as a maid, as a 
paid companion, had nearly lost her 
life as a Civil War nurse, had once 
come close to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family se- 
cure, she would «rite many more 
books. And people vould love them. 
For, as she said, ‘I have had lots of 
troubles; so I write jolly tales.” 

in those words, spoke the kind of 
unvarnished courage without which 
this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May 
Alcott’s stories, but by the accomplish- 
ments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made 
America wealthy and strong. And have 
made America’s Savings Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

170 million Americans back U.S. 
Savings Bonds—back them with a guar- 
antee unmatched by any other form of 
saving. Your principal guaranteed safe 
to any amount—your interest guaran- 
teed sure—by the greatest nation on 
earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or 
through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. And hold on to them. 


SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The S. Government does not pay 
for this adv vertisem ent. It is donated 
by th bli in 
wieh the Advertising Council and the 

Magazine Publishers of America. 








Agency, to public relations account ex- 
ecutive with Ketchum, and Edward P. Al- 
len from national repre- 
sentative, Houston Chronicle, to adver- 
tising account executive with the agency. 


How 
Wittner 
Does 


advertising 


Lescarboura Advertising . . Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., named agency for Fargo 


Greist 


Harold Greist . . named chairman of the 
board, Hicks & Greist, New York, and 
succeeded as president by Charles V. 
Skoog, Jr., former vice-president and di- 
rector of merchandising. The agency also 
promoted Harry L. Hicks, Jr., to executive 
Kenneth A. Hamilton to 
treasurer, and H. Leslie Hicks to vice- 
chairman of the board. 


vice-president; 


K. C. Shenton Advertising . . Hartford, 
Conn., named agency for Contacts, Inc., 
Wethersfield, Conn., manufacturer of elec- 
trical contacts and contact assemblies. 


Stephen A. Skilnyk . . from manager of 
recruitment advertising, Convair Div., Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., to account execu- 
tive, Western Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, and the agency has been named 
to handle advertising for Electronic Engi- 
meering Co. of California, Santa Ana 
maker of electronic equipment and sys- 
Sales Corp., El 
Monte, Cal., designers of machine tool 


tems, and True-Trace 
controls, 


John Mather Lupton Co. . . New York, 
named agency for Enthone, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of chemical 
products for metal finishing and electro- 
plating industries, a recently-acquired sub- 
sidiary of American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York. 


Robert E. Corriveau .. from A. W. Ellis 
Co., to manager of production and traffic, 
Randolph Associates, Wellesley, Mass. 


Ken Seitz & Associates . . Milwaukee, 
named agency for Panef Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee producer of dry and liquid lu- 
bricants. 


Lawton M. Hartman . . from economic fore- 
casting and engineering management, 
General Electric Co., to Nowland & Co., 
Greenwich, Conn., product and market- 
ing consultants. 


Roy S. Durstine, Inc. . . Los Angeles, 
named agency for Thermador Div., Nor- 
tis-Thermador Corp. Los Angeles. 


William D. Heyman. . from a field rep- 
resentative to advertising account execu- 
tive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh; Kenneth C. MacDonald from a re- 
search analyst, U. S. Central Intelligence 


Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., maker of 
electrical power line connectors; Deltime, 
Inc., Mamaroneck, N.Y., producer of time- 
delay lines; 
York electronic connectors manufacturer; 
Industrial Automation, maker of automatic 
controls for industrial processes; M. Ten 
Bosch, Pleasantville, N.Y., airborne com- 


Progress Electronics, New 


puters manufacturer, and Electro-Motion 
Corp., Buchanan, N.Y., manufacturer of 
display turntables. 


John Morrill . . from Young & Rubicam, to 
account group manager, O. S. Tyson & 
Co., New York, and the agency has been 
named to handle industrial division adver- 
tising for Liquidometer Corp., Long Island 
City maker of dial-type 1i quid-level 
gauges. The account was formerly han- 
dled by Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley. 


Paul C. Nordloh . . vice-president, Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, named 
assistant professor of marketing at Mar- 
quette University. He will teach courses 


in advertising plans and programs and | 


sales administration, and will write and 
do consulting work in his field. 


Nordloh 


D. J. Duffin . . from public relations editor, 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, to 
public relations director, Geare-Marston 
Div., Philadelphia office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan. G-M has moved to new quarters at 
3 Penn Center. 


Stanley L. Handman . . recently of the 
U. S. Army in Europe, has joined Black 
& Musen, Springfield, Mass., as a copy- 
writer. 


Leo Burnett Co. . . Chicago has named 
Robert E. Crihfield field account execu- 
tive, from service manager; Jack Kopp 
from brand supervisor to vice-president, 
and DeWitt O’Kieffe from vice-president, 
tv commercial department, to vice-presi- 
dent, creative plemning. 


Harold B. Donley . . former manager of 
distribution, Bryant Mfg. Co., is forming 
Continued on page 236 





modern highways 








... 


...With the planned press tour 


See page |37 





waste-free readership 


The Highway Contractors of America select 
and buy the vast quantities of equipment, 
materials and supplies required for the Na- 
tion's multi-billion dollar highway construc- 
tion program. Their professional, highly spe- 
cialized interests are now recognized and 
served exclusively through the pages of 
MODERN HIGHWAYS . . . their own forth- 
right trade magazine. 

Audited circulation figures attest to a 25% 
increase in market coverage for the Janvary- 
June, 1957, period . . . and the publishers 
predict a continued growth, of equal or better 
pace, before the next audit period! This 
verified, waste-free circulation is developed 
among primary Highway Contractors, pre- 
qualified to bid on state highway work .. . 
those having the responsibility for at least 
80% of all new road construction. 

In a 6-month review of accomplishment and 
industry acceptance, MODERN HIGHWAYS 
has proven itself as the direct contact to the 
expanding $6,000,000,000 annual market in 
Highway Construction. 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW —IN ONE BUDGET 


REACH ALL OF THE 
5 BILLION DOLLAR 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 
MARKET 


NEW CATHOLIC MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL ALONG WITH 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


WILL REACH A TOTAL OF OVER 

25,000 BUYERS 
New quarterly Catholic Management 
Journal, out this December, combines 
with the monthly Catholic School 
Journal, offering unduplicated circula- 
tion to cover the total market. Write 
for the facts 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT 
10A Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














MARIE DOES IT FASTER! 


With or without a pogo stick you 
can count on Marie to get your 
complete mailing job quicker and 
accurate, too. 


Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 


She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 


Liddle br ne 


431 SouTrH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 
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Agency changes. . 

» 235 
his own marketing consulting business in 
Phoenix, Ariz. He has been active in 
marketing, sales and management of air 
conditioning and heating equipment 
36 years. 


Cleveland, 


Duffy, McClure & Wilder . 
named agency for Prestole Corp., Toledo, 
O. manufacturer of engineered fasteners, 
and Clevite Corp., Cleveland producer of 


industrial precision components. 


Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. . . St. 


moved to 111 S. Bemiston Ave. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford 
Conn., named agency for Standard Elec- 
tric Time Co., Springfield, Mass., manu 
facturer of electric clock and program 


systems and precision timers. 


McClave 


John A. E. McClave 
vice-president and treasurer chairman 
of the board, Lewis & Gilman, Philadel 
phia, succeeding Paul L. Lewis, who will 


executive 


continue as a director and member of the 
executive committee. 


L. I. Walker . . from assistant radio and 
tv director, Bettis Advertising, to research, 
copy and sales publications assignments 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Los Angeles. 


Elgeet Optical Co . . Rochester, N.Y., man- 
ufacturer of movie lenses, from Marwel 


Advertising to Wexton Co., New York. 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley . . New 
York, named agency for instrument di- 
vision, Thomas A. Edison Industries, West 


Orange, N.J. 


Media changes. . 


Diesel Progress .. Los Angeles, has 
opened an office at 2040 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, with Bruce W. Wadman, 
managing editor, in charge. 


Louis J. DeRose . . head of DeRose & 
Associates, New York, consulting com- 
pany, named editorial advisor, Aeronau- 


tical Purchasing, Cleveland, and will 


editorial staff 


counsel and coordinate 


members, in addition to contributing 
articles. 


Air Cargo . . New York, which started 
publication in July, advertising rates as 
follows: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 

1 page $485 $463 $442 
2/3 page 343 330 320 
1/2 page 263 253 247 


Harold N. Acker . named publisher, 
Canadian Chemical Processing, Don Mills, 
Ont., Canada, in addition to duties as 
publisher of Canadian Woodworker, 
Chemical Buyers Guide, Canadian Metal- 
working and Manufacturing & Industrial 
Engineering, all published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications Ltd. 


Louisiana Architect & Builder . . Baton 
Rouge, La., has changed its name to 
Gulf States Architect & Builder effective 
with its September issue, and editorial 
overage and circulation has been ex- 
tended to additional states of Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 


Food Engineering . . New York, new rates, 
effective Jan. issue: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $640 $625 $610 
2/3 page 455 445 435 
1/2 page 365 355 345 


Richard K. Holmstrom . . from D. H. Early 
& Sons, to Midwest advertising represen- 
tative, Civil Engineering, Chicago. 


Fred W. Smith & Associates 
ham, Ala., named Southern advertising 


. - Birming- 


sales representative, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Mechanical Catalog, New York. 


Purchasing Week . New York, new 
McGraw-Hill publication which will begin 
in January, has named the following as 
membets of its sales staff under Kenneth 
McKinley, advertising sales manager: 
Harry Denmead in New York, from Elec- 
trical Merchandising; Walter Patten in 
Boston, from Petroleum Processing; Walter 
Donohue in Philadelphia, from Petroleum 
Processing; William Freeman in Cleveland 
from Petroleum Processing; William 
Kearns in Detroit, from McGraw-Hill in 
Atlanta; William Hessey in Chicago, from 
Aviation Week, and Henry C. Carey, from 
assistant company promotion manager to 


Dusiness manager. 


Richard W. Morey Co. 
Wis., named Midwest publisher's advertis- 


Wauwatosa, 


ing representative, Western Meat Industry, 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


Carl B. Dietrich . . from director of member 
services, Motor -& Equipment Wholesalers 


x 


Assn. and editor of MEWA’s “Selling Job” 





Now Published 
E. 0. Wetecossy 


The Public Works Issue of Con- 
struction News is now published 
every other Wednesday instead of 
only once a month. 


The local Construction News 
(projects, bids wanted, letting 
dates, contracts awarded) is the 
lifeblood of the trade and is now 
more current and more helpful to 
its readers. This also means 
greater value to advertisers. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS. thor- 
oughly covers all major building 
in the great and booming area of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Eastern Mis- 
souri, Western Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. 


Seen a copy lately? Notice its local 
news coverage and parade of 
successful advertisers. If you 
haven’t seen a recent issue, write 
for it or consult with your ad- 
vertising agency. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


An Associated Construction Publication 


| Donald Waltz . 














Adv. Production Asst. 


Will Barter — offering excellent salary. An 
unusuel opportunity for growth in exchenge 


for a man capable of assisting in the produc- _ 


tien and purchase of promotional scles mea- 
terials. 


Will Consider Trade — only if applicant hes | 


a firm basic knowledge of the various printing 
pr indicating at least one year of con- 
centrated printing production experience plus 
@ practical understanding of commercial art 


and layout. 





will 


ne 
q d fer r 


Swap — personal interview to those 





Write Box 544 c/o industrial Marketing, 200 
€. WMlinois St., Chicago 11, Hi. 








THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO S 





if you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 
to 100,000, you’ll want to see these clever, 
4-color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 
get ANY message off to a flying start; com- 
mand attention and respect! FREE cata- 
nee. Write to NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES, 
1 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 





and "News Bulletin,” to executive editor, 
Jobber Product News, Chicago. 


| Charles S. Roever . . from Industry Power 
| to Eastern advertising manager in New 
| York for Ceramic Age, Cleveland. 


- from advertising sales 
Philadelphia 
representative in the 
Consulting Engineer, St. 


representative, Inquirer, to 


sales Cleveland 
office, Joseph, 


Mich. 


Rogers Publishing Co. 
Colo., has opened a West Coast sales and 


Englewood, 


| editorial office at 6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, and Robert C. Wynkoop, former- 
| ly in’ Roger’s Cleveland office, 


named 


West Coast manager. 


E, D. Boyer . . 
been appointed ad 


has 
vertising sales 
manager, SAE Jour- 
nal, New York, in 
addition to his pre- 
vious duties of cov- 
ering the publica- 

tion's Eastern terri- 
Boyer 

tory. 


Chilton Co. . . New York, has announced 
the following changes: Wilson Howe, from 
Eastern manager, Motor Age, to Philadel- 
phia office as director of advertising, auto- 
motive service division; Bob Caird named 
Eastern manager, Commercial Car Jour- 
nal; Jack Evans, formerly with American 
Builder, and Ed Shaffer, formerly with 
Better Homes & Gardens, both to Motor 
Age, and Len Kastell, from Chain Store 
Age, to staff, Commercial ‘Car 
Journal. 


sales 


Heating. Plumbing & Air Conditioning 
News . . New York, new advertising rates, 
effective Sept. 1, with new advertisers (one 
time insertions): 1 page: $680; 2/3 page: 
$460; 1/2 page: $350. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. . . New York, 
has made the following appointments: 
Edmund B, Sullivan, from sales represent- 
Chemicals, to New York 
district sales manager, Industrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry; Robert Voepel to diis- 
trict manager, Agricultural & Food Chem- 


ative, Sinclair 


istry, in addition to duties as sales service 
manager for Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry and Agri- 
cultural & Food Chemistry and sales pro- 


motion manager for Analytical Chemistry, 


| and Thomas N. J. Koerwer from district 
| manager, Analytical Chemistry and Agri- 
| cultural & Food Chemistry, to assistant ad- 
| vertising 
| Chemistry. Reinhold serves as advertising 
management for these publications for the 
American Chemical Society. o 


sales manager, Analytical 


.. 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as. “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men—the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

up 19 7 Total net paid circu- 
+ © lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
—where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


"14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. ‘56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


Financial 6-5380 } 
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HERE’S WHAT 
WE MEAN BY 


PENETR. 


We've talked a lot about INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S penetration within 
important advertiser and agency organizations. We've said a great deal about 
its high reader interest and reader acceptance. We’ve put special emphasis in its 
remarkable pass-along readership—a significant fact for advertisers. But we find 
that our readers can tell it much better than we can. 


For example, here’s what INDUSTRIAL MARKETING means to a major agency, 
Wilson, Haight, Welch and Grover Inc., with offices in Hartford and New York. 
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JESSE J. HAIGHT 


President 


“Of all the advertising and 
marketing publications our agency 
receives, the two which I rank first 
in usefulness and always read 

are INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and ADVERTISING AGE. It's 

a pleasure to go on record to 

that effect.”’ 


H. M. FEINE 

Account Executive and 

Director of Public Relations 
“Numerous special articles in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING have 
been useful to me both in 
information and ideas. ‘Copy 
Chasers’ is excellent in every issue, 
and I always read it carefully. 
Among the other departments of 
particular interest to me are 

‘Top Management Forum,’ ‘Sales 
Promotion Ideas’ and “Which Ad 
Attracted More Readers’.” 


The magazine of selling and adoeilising lo business and sindubly 





BRUCE P. MATTOON 


Media Director 


“IT selected INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING to publish my article 
on Standard Industrial 
Classifications (October, 1956) as 
I believe it to be the best forum 

in the field for thought-provoking 
articles. Of course, I read IM 
regularly.” 


EDWARD A. MUHLEMAN 


Account Executive, New York Office 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
helps me keep my finger on the pulse 
of industrial advertising. It is on 
my schedule for the industrial 
press. Its editorial format and 
layout are just lively enough 
(without overdoing it) to attract and 
hold an ad man’s interest.” 


E. HUNT BERGEN 


Account Executive 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 
case histories of marketing problems 
and their solutions are especially 
useful in my work. The valuable 
advice on copy and layout 

in each month's ‘Copy Chasers’ 
department is always welcome.” 


This is not an unusual case. It’s rather typical of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S read- 
ership and penetration among the executives in companies and agencies who are making 
important decisions in industrial marketing today. And it shows why INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does such a thorough job of selling for its advertisers. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


® © tw 


200 E. ILLINOIS STREET 
CHICAGO11,ILLINOIS 
1 Year (13 issues) $3 





RAYMOND A. HEISING 
f the IRE 


Founders Award .. . 


recipient 


tor leadership in 
Institute affairs, for his 
contributions to the 


establisnment of the 


manent IRE 


Headquarters, and f 


Raymond A. Heising goes before, preparing the way 
for others . IRE recognizes this pioneer in radio- 
electronics and Institute affairs with an award given 
only on special occasions for outstanding leadership. 
Mr. Heising has over one hundred United States pat- 
ents on his history-making communications and radio- 
electronics advances and has published numerous tech- 
nical papers in engineering journals. Active in IRE 
since 1920, he has served as president of the Institute 
and in many other important capacities. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world of 
tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is a pro- 
fessional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted to a 
better world for you through the advancement of their 
science and their field of specialization. They read the 
official publication of their Society, Proceedings of the 
JRE — the only engineering journal in the radio- 
electronics industry exclusively edited by and for radio- 


electronics engineers. 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, the 
detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. Original, 
authoritative articles by the men responsible for these 
radio miracles continue to keep IRE members in- 
formed as idea based on idea is advanced. Earth satel- 
lites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, radar, computers, 
transistors, solid state electronics, scatter propagation, 
single sideband . . . revolutionary concepts in radio- 
electronics all started and developed in Proceedings 
of the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible . . . and IRE remem- 
bers the men who make it so. Small wonder that IRE is 
remembered in return. Best way to get products re- 
membered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics 
field, is through advertising on the pages of Proceedings 
of the IRE. If you want to sell the radio industry, 


you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 


Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ 
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San Francisco ® 


Los Angeles 
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Do your ads have a 
‘big company’ look? 


Ads designed to relay specific product information often 


copy chasers 


tell more than intended. They give an over-all impression 


® Much discussion these days in 
advertising circles centers around 
the word image. 

The idea seems to be that as 
brand differences become less and 
less significant (or the sum totals 
of minor superiorities pretty much 
even out), purchasing decisions 
have to be made on some basis 
other than clearly demonstrable 
design or construction or composi- 
tion features. 

Also, as marketing strategies, 
pricing, engineering services and 
product availability become more 
standardized, publics are more like- 
ly to make up their minds on the 
basis of trust in what’s behind the 
product. 

And what's behind the product— 
reliability, enterprise, service, even 
mere size (all company characteris- 
tics)—can best be communicated by 
advertising. 

This is not a new concept. What 
we have known as “institutional” 
advertising has been intended to 
establish the kind of reputation for 
the company (and inferentially, the 


of your company, too. Is if the one you want to give? 








product) that will pre-dispose the 
purchaser toward a favorable opin- 
ion. 


By-passes the specialists . . 
Usually, this institutional advertis- 
ing has appeared in publications di- 
rected to the higher levels of cor- 
porate structures—probably because 
it has been suspected that middle 
and upper management men who 
approve, rather than make, pur- 
chasing decisions are “above” read- 
ing about product features which 
are left to the specialists to study. 

Be that as it may, some thought- 
ful admen, perhaps stimulated by 
all the fuss about motivation re- 
search, are wondering if “image” 
has been neglected in the general 
run of business paper advertising. 
Aren’t down-the-line men and spe- 
cialists susceptible to an emotional 
approach? The Copy Chasers think 
so. 
So what we're talking about here 
is the opportunity presented in any 
ad, regardless of medium, to make 
the best possible direct or indirect 
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presentation of company. Just as by 
appearance, manner and tone of 
voice a man can demonstrate his 
quality (rather than proclaiming it 
in so many words), so can any prod- 
uct ad, addressing top, middle or 
down-the-line purchase influences, 
do a good job for the firm that puts 
the product on the market. 


‘Company’ impression . . Let's, 
now, examine some business paper 
ads — using a publication in the 
metalworking field where invest-~- 
ments in many of the advertised 
products would run into many 
thousands of dollars — to see what 
impression of company we get from 
advertising which does not mean to 
be “institutional” as we commonly 
understand the term, but which in- 
evitably, to one degree or another, 
“speaks” for the company. 

“Gun drilling on a Bore-Matic 
gives Sure-Fire Production.” Well, 
that’s “ad talk.” The copy is im- 
pressive, to be sure, but it’s all one 
product and one application. “It 
pays to come to Heald!” is the 
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Threadwell who's the . little’ man? 


slogan—and neither that nor the 
hand-lettered “Sure-Fire Produc- 
tion” contributes anything to the 
admiration this company undoubt- 
edly deserves. 

Threadwell has recently been 
running some cartoon ads about a 
little black man who evidently 
represents something, but we know 
not what. In this ad, he is astride a 
tap, apparently flying through the 
air. “. . . for piloted taps from 
stock,” says the headline, “see your 
Threadwell distributor.” That, plus 
“For the finest in cutting tools and 


Hardinge . . what’s so good? 


gages” and address,, is the entire 
copy. Our opinion is definitely 
“small company.” 


What's so good? . . Hardinge’s ad 
was put together by somebody 
whose familiarity with layout de- 
sign is slight. You see a suitcase, 
labeled “Hardinge, Elmira, N.Y.,’ 
and part of the man carrying it. 
“Tool Engineers:” the headline de- 
mands, “See this man for:” And 
then there’s some display type list- 
ing products and promising prompt 
delivery and attractive prices. “One 





Warner & Swasey’s 
cost-cutting Automatics 
boost production for 
Thor Power Tool Company 


Leok at these typical time and cost savings 
delivered by Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic Bar Machines 
ai Thor Power Tool’s Aurora, Ilinois plant 
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source of supply means purchasing 
economy. Order from Hardinge to- 
day.” Very weak. What’s so good 
about Hardinge that makes the in- 
formation in this ad meaningful? 

Warner & Swasey, whose “in- 
stitutional” campaign is well known 
to most, has a spread which has 
been so well arranged that you get 
the picture of a modern, alert firm. 
White space—often an_ effective 
means of introducing dignity into a 
layout—is utilized beautifully. Tum- 
bling diagonally down the spread 
from a bar machine are a number 
of gear blanks, collars, nuts and 
spindles intended for Thor Power 
Tool Co. 

Not a word about the company, 
except the standard line, “You can 
produce it better, faster, for less ... 
with a Warner Swasey” (no less 
braggy than “It pays to come to 
Heald,” but somehow less arrogant) 
but the ad’s appearance speaks cap- 
ably for the company. 


Puzzlement . . We must miss the 
point in an American Drill Bush- 
ing ad. It’s really a drawing of 
what appears to be a pirate grasp- 
ing what appears to be a streak of 
lightning and jumping into the air. 
The lightning passes behind a 
bushing which is displayed inside 
a mortise in the over-all black 
background. The headline adds 
further to the confusion: “ ... no 
black magic or ‘hocus-pocus.’ We 


Continued on page 246 
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Warner & Swasey . . modern, alert and dignified too 
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American Drill Bushing mystifies 











Petroleum Week’s latest 






ABC statement records 


FILHO patd 


at the June 28, 1957 issue mark! 


subscribers. 


-35,000 









DEC. 56 31,194 








JULY 56 | 24,082 





. .. an increase of 27,356 paid subscriptions 
in the two years since Petroleum Week’s : DEC. 55 
first issue, July 8, 1955! 





...an increase of 1,139 additional subscribers Pie age 
on the average every month for two years! Bade ar ee 





...and this year 25% of these new subscrip- 
tions have been coming in from oilmen with- JULY 55 9,954 
out solicitation! 





Petroleum Week’s circulation will con- 
tinue to grow right through 1958, the year 
for which you are now scheduling advertis- 
ing. There’s no better proof than this spec- 
tacular circulation growth than Petroleum 
Week is a vital and dynamic medium for 
getting your sales messages to oilmen indus- 
try-wide and industry-deep. 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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wantedness 
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Wantedness is the extra quality people see 
in things they choose to spend their money 
for—even when substitutes are available at 
no cost. 


For example: wantedness is what ‘““My Fair 
Lady” has such an abundance of; what’s in 
a cup of cola that’s worth a dime to a thirsty 
man who can get a drink of water for nothing. 
It’s what a pretty girl has, that makes it 
worth a carefree bachelor’s while to endow 
her with his worldly goods in exchange for a 
lifetime of dinners he could eat for free at 
his mother’s house. 


And most especially: wantedness is the 
plus value edited into some businesspapers 
that prompts a man to buy subscriptions to 
the ones he wants to read—no matter how 
many others are sent to him, free. It’s what 
keeps paid circulations growing! And... 


It’s what’s worth $13,000,000 a year to hard- 
headed businessmen—who spend that sum 
for 2,900,000 subscriptions to ABP business- 
papers alone. 


In sum: wantedness is what is attested to 
in the ABC audit statement: A desire to receive 
and an intention to read. This is the singular 
worth of audited, paid circulations to buyers 
of businesspaper advertising. 


And it’s why ABP member papers—some 7.8% 
of the total number of business publications 
—account for fully 25% of businesspaper 
advertising volume today! 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 242 


have no secrets!” Then: “.. . just 
the best drill bushings!” Complete- 
ly mystifying. Our impression of 
American Drill Bushing Co. is one 
of puzzlement. 

A nice clean layout makes us 
think well of the company respon- 
sible for the ad. Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton’s is starkly simple, and 
extremely masculine. A huge press 





another reason why IW 2) R Ss ES 
means “CELE MOs'T: 
in Cutting Tools 


The foal taugimner 


Lucky for you... 
that he has “Hotes 
in his Head”! 








Morse Twist Drill . . Cigars, stalactites and be-bop 


is silhouetted against white space. 
Headline is positioned under the 
picture left, copy runs beside the 
headline, signature across the bot- 
tom. We get a feeling of strength, 
too, from the broad, heavily serifed 
letters used in the signature. 
(Might that face have been used in 
the headline, too?) Unfortunately, 
the words in the headline are no 
more informative: “Hamilton press 
line expanded to include medium 


size presses .. ” Not very exciting. 





Hamilton press line 
expanded to include 
medium size presses 
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Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton . . starkly simple 
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Motch & Merryweather . . misses 


Consistent appearance of “Pro- 
duction Pointers from Gisholt,;’ a 
multi-page insert on yellow stock, 
has made us very aware of Gisholt. 
It’s really an external house organ 
distributed by business papers and 
containing reports of production 
achievements by Gisholt machines. 

(Note: one way to “sell company” 
is to advertise consistently, using a 
characteristic format. Reader 
thinks: “This must be a big, suc- 
cessful company.’’) 


Awkward .. The Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co. intended to 
do an “institutional” job, but the 
admen messed it up. Nice enough 
layout, but it was-a mistake to hope 
readers would be captivated by a 
white Q, a red S and a black A in 
a vertical row. They stand for 
“quality,” “service” and “availa- 
bility,” but we fear few are inter- 
ested enough to make the discov- 
ery. 

Morse Twist Drill has a strange 
spread. Occupying most of the 
right-hand page is a man’s head: 
he’s looking way off into the dis- 
tance (or maybe the future). A 
pink panel runs across the spread 
from the left and ends in a point 
just beyond the man’s eye. On the 
pink panel is a series of stalagmites 
(or is it stalactites?) which turn out 
to be drills. Positioned just about 
where a cigar might be is a single 








Customers follow 
the leader, too 
... but how 
do you sell 
the leaders? 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Most industrial salesmen can name a 
lot of key customers, They’re the peo- 
ple who set the trends and buying 
habits. They influence the others 
around them. That’s why they’re so 
highly prized as customers. 

National advertisers have been try- 
ing to woo and win these same people 
for many years. But, until now, no- 
body knew for sure where to adver- 
tise to influence a large concentration 
of them in every area. 

Now, one of the nation’s most highly 
respected research men, Alfred Politz, 


has discovered how these INFLUEN- 
TIALS can be reached through one 
magazine. His recent study shows that 
8 out of 10 of the millions of Post 


readers recommend or talk about 








things they. see in the Post to other 





millions around them. 





These POST-INFLUENTIALS make up 
a huge market. They hold key posi- 
tions in every sales territory. They 
help sell Post-advertised products . . . 
by word of mouth and by example. 
Are they bringing you bigger profits 


by helping you seil your product? 


Sells the POST #f INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 
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... the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of chemicals, 
materials, machines and equipment the plastics field can use 
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pertormance 


Staples . . too much back-patting 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 246 


drill. The headline is “Lucky for 
you . .. that he has ‘Holes in his 
Head!” 


Bop talk . . By this time, you're 
either curious or just impatient; if 
you’re curious, you learn that: 


That’s all this man thinks about... 
millions of swiftly, cleanly drilled holes 
in metal . . . and how to deliver them 
to you, on your particular job... at 
lowest possible cost. 

And he’s the man who can do it... 
because he’s backed by the best engi- 
neering brains in the cutting tool in- 
dustry 


This must please the hell out of 
Morse distributors, but it’s some- 
what sickening to us. And we won- 
der if the tag line “another reason 
why Morse means ‘The Most’ in 
cutting tools” is bop talk or just un- 
restrained brag. 

Over recent years, we've pasted 
Crucible Steel advertising because 
we've thought their silly visualiza- 
tions have made the company look 
silly. The new format is splendid. 
Huge (three-fifths of page, bleed) 
photograph up close to a shaft be- 
ing induction hardened. “Ketos has 
wide hardening range with mini- 
mum volume change... ” is set 
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Miller . . Mo would be ashamed 


in another of the broad masculine 
faces. The signature arrangement, 
with “Crucible” inside an oblong 
border, is especially effective. 

The Staples Tool Co. modestly 
made the picture of its plant small, 
but the copy really goes to the ex- 
treme of fancy back-patting: 


Old skills, modern facilities give you 
premium Carbide Tool performance. 
What makes a carbide tool outstand- 
ing? Staple’s answer: Ultra-modern fa- 
cilities in the hands of the finest Cin- 


cinnati craftsmen. Your assurance of 
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Crucible Steel . . much improved 


Greenfield . . copy falls short 


a new kind of carbide tool performance 
—whether special or standards! 


Miller Fluid Power Div. of Flick- 
Reedy Corp. has an unbelievable 
page. The guy who lays out ads for 
Mo’s Cut-Rate would be ashamed 
of this. 


“Say nothing” copy .. Now 
comes Greenfield Tap & Die with 
one of its beautiful full-color jobs 
on heavy insert stock. Pictured is 
a “V” arrangement of gold-colored 
drills. “Target ... more... better 
holes” is a rather ingenuous head- 
line, unfortunately, and the copy 
is pretty say-nothing, falling far 
short of the splendor of the illus- 
tration: 


Production targets today do not al- 
low for hit or miss tool performance. 
They demand consistent, dependable, 
accurate results every day .. . all day. 
And that is what GTD-AMPCO Drills 
are engineered to give you, as users in 
hundreds of plants can testify. Whether 
your requirements are for large or small 
Drills, right hand or left hand Drills, 
regular or special Drills, if you’re shoot- 
ing at really high production targets, 
load your chucks with GTD-AMPCO 
Drills. 


Bridgeport Brass’s “Copper Al- 
loy Bulletin,” laid out editorial- 
style, is one of another long-time 
campaign that we know has built 
up a loyal readership and a wide 
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Kane & Roach . . too much copy 


respect for the company. “Institu- 
tionalizing” your advertising with 
a utilitarian format is one good way 
to bring “company” into the cam- 
paign. 

We wouldn’t agree, off-hand, that 
one of the best ways to present a 
company “image” is to leave out 
the signature, but New Britain Ma- 
chine produces a fine effect with its 
simple layout and stylized drawing 
of part of a boring machine. Among 
all the blatant ads confronting the 
reader of this magazine, this ad 


iow N 
Covidien, New Besta, Commacavt Precision boring Machine 





Hannifin . . copy man fell down 


makes the company look good. 

Which can’t be said of the Kane 
& Roach ad which sprays small 
cut-out halftones of machines over 
a yellow background and tucks in 
copy wherever there’s room. 


Signature “breathes” . . The lay- 
out man did better for Hannifin 
Corp. than the copy man did. Again, 
white space is well used to float the 
illustration (a cylinder), to make 
the copy block easily accessible, and 
to give the signature some breath- 
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New Britain . . tastefully simple 


Jones & Lamson . . ask the reader 


Bridgeport Brass . sells ‘company 


ing space. But the copy is just 
air: 


Designed for Leadership! 

The superiority of Hannifin cylinders 
begins on the drawing board, where 
Hannifin designers have originated fea- 
ture after feature not found in other 
air and hydraulic cylinders. But it 
doesn't end there .. . 

Hannifin offers kinds of 
cylinders, more sizes, more mounting 
styles. Each manufactured with such ex- 
acting control of dimensions and fin- 
ishes that it not only looks like a better 
cylinder—its performance proves it! 

As more and more discriminating 
specifiers and buyers are finding, the 
extra quality you get from Hannifin 
costs you no more, can usually be de- 
livered sooner. 


more 


We must ask: (1) What superi- 
ority? (2) What are the features 
“not found” in other cylinders? (3) 
What is the performance that 
proves it’s a better cylinder? (4) 
What’s the nature of the extra 
quality? 

We can’t make up our mind 
whether Jones & Lamson does it- 
self proud by putting its advertising 
into the hands of Roger Price, the 
comedian. This month’s “Droodle” 
is a “slide rule on a bender,” and 
here’s the copy: 


This slide rule served my Uncle 
George well for years, until he gave up 
engineering to become a full-time horse 

Continued on page 254 
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Gaylord . . individual 
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continued from p. 251 


player. His frantic efforts to figure an 
unbeatable system made the slide rule 
just another sad statistic, for it fell a 
victim of digit-alis. George’s mumber 
was up, too, because between his wife 
and his handicapping, he was finally 
nagged to death. 

If you‘re being nagged . . . by diffi- 
cult inspection problems ... |! can put 
you onto a sure thing. It’s the J & L 
Optical Comparator, a marvelously pre- 
cise inspection instrument that inspects 
and measures all sorts of parts and ob- 
jects, in a range of sizes. 


Maybe the reader thinks J & L 
is great because it can afford to 
kid itself. But again, maybe not. 


Long way ‘round . . Going from 
“Droodles” to squirrels, The Bel- 
lows Co. starts off with a sketch of 
three squirrels on a tree limb. On 
the tree trunk is a sign, “Don’t Wait 
—Automate!” Copy starts: 


Squirrels . . . and some men. . . do 
not wait for time and the killing frost. 
For to them, time is more than money 

. Time is Life. 

Right now, companies who are bat- 
tling skyrocketing costs are in a race 
against time—and the prize can be 
greater than money. It can be a mat- 
ter of life itself. 

“Lower costs!’ is a quick, curt com- 
mand. 

But how? How can you lower costs? 
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Holo-Krome . . an alert company 


One way, a readily available way: 
Equip present machinery with auxiliary 
work units which will increase produc- 
tion or eliminate a costly operation .. . 


or both. 
It took a long time getting there. 


Macklin shows so little respect 
for the reader by expecting him to 
be attracted by a bunch of con- 
centric circles, red on black, and 
to have the patience to read tiny 
white text on black, that we can’t 
believe the reader will have much 
respect for Macklin. 


\e every cent of YoU. 
gihdins WHEEL DOLLAR Slt 
G 


with MACKLIN “Wheels of Profit 


Macklin . . no respect for reader 


And now get a load of this. Here’s 
a gold man on a pedestal—like an 
“Oscar.” He’s surrounded by a 
bunch of small metal parts. Head- 
line: “Adamas ‘Grade A’ Perform- 
ance Winner.” (What's a “perform- 
ance winner?”) We won’t bore you 
with the copy. 

We'll give this company a mil- 
lion-dollar idea. For heaven’s sake, 
tell the reader how to pronounce 
the name! 


What about purchasing agents 
- « Now we move on to a publica- 
tion read by purchasing agents 
(who, we suspect, have to think 
more about company reputation 
than production men do.) 


* National Standard does a nice 
job, too, with an extremely clean 
layout. Vertical square-up picture 
of hand holding a spring bleeds top 
and right, copy runs in a narrow 
column left. The copy is excellent: 


iF THE 
TRUTH MUST 
BE TOLD 
...by a spring 


This spring, the dependable heart of 
a leading make of air pressure gauge, 
must ‘tell the truth’’ years on end. But 
at first there were tough problems. . . 
and eventually the manufacturer turned 
to the Worcester Wire Works Division 
of National-Standard for a special spring 
wire that would solve them... . 

Look how the spring has a double 











Adamas . . pronounce it, please 





pitch to properly take and indicate a 
wide range of pressure loads. Obviously, 
extreme accuracy, exceptional uniform- 
ity, and exact behavior are absolute 
musts. Rejects were running: up to 50 
per cent! 

That is, until Worcester Wire Works 
studied the requirements, did develop- 
mental work, came up with a specially 
prepared spring wire and so solved the 
problems! 


The ad was written by R. s. waR- 
REN, account executive, Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., Cleveland. FRANCIS 
J. LENGEL, the agency’s ‘associate 
art director, did the layout. 


Comics and photos . . This Holo- 
Krome ad is pretty well done. The 
reader gets a clear picture of an 
alert organization at the other end. 
Here’s how the dialog goes: 


Charlie | know they’re unusual 
sizes, but we need those socket screws 
by tomorrow at the latest! 


Can do. Ill have to call Holo- 
Krome right now. 


Call Holo-Krome in Hartford and 
have them rush this order tonight. 


But Mr. Norris, it’s 7 o’clock in the 
evening at Holo-Krome now! 


Doesn‘t make any difference now, 
Marie. Holo-Krome has a_ shipping- 
room night shift working till midnight. 


and 500 7/16”x3\%4" cap 
screws. That does it? Good... we'll 
get ‘em out tonight! 
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Ordered at 11:00 AM, EST; Delivered at 10:45 A.M. CST 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL BEATS bes CLOCK! 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 few 4208 Yrwel, New York 176, ¥. 


Merchants Chemical . . has clarity 
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Bellows . . long way round 


Phone order from San Francisco—for 
shipment tonight! 


No strain. They’re all pre-packed. 


We'll hit the 11:25 plane! 


Another rush, Tommy. Has to be in 
San Francisco tomorrow afternoon! 


It‘ll be there. Gotta protect your 
reputation for good service! 


Merchants Chemical, on the very 
next page, uses a sequence of four 
photos to tell a similar story. 


11:00 A.M. EST: Merchants’ New 


How Great Lakes Steel 
inspects scrap quality 


the Gen Ps 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Seer OS Mectigen = Rhee 


Great Lakes Steel . . dramatic 


National Standard rates a star 


York office receives local phone call 
from troubled purchasing agent. Can 
you help us? Our Chicago plant needs 
5 drums trichlorethylene immediately. 

11:06 A.M. EST: Message goes out 
by teletype to Merchants Chicago of- 
fice, where rush order and delivery in- 
structions are relayed to adjoining ware- 
house. 

10:20 A.M. CST: Five drums of 
trichlcrethylene are loaded on small de- 
livery truck. 

10:45 A.M. CST: Shipment arrives at 
customer’s plant, less than an hour after 
initial calli. 


Drawings and gondola cars. . 
Gaylord Container uses scratch- 
board drawing—not often en- 
countered in business papers—and 
a rather fancy (but not too fancy) 
text type to establish individuality. 
A good dramatic photograph of 
two men in a gondola car loaded 
with scrap gets the reader into 
this Great Lakes Steel Corp. ad. 


Two things don’t belong in this gon- 
dola—and a team of trained Great 
Lakes Steel scrap inspectors is searching 
them out. The intruders are non-ferrous 
material and high sulphur content fer- 
rous material, which contaminate heats 
and spoil the quality of finished steel. 

Additional visual inspection ‘in the 
stockhouse and on the open-hearth 
floor, magnetic screening, and weight 
checks all combine to detect and elim- 
inate these adulterants, before the scrap 
is fit to become a part of Great Lakes 
steel. 

Continued on page 258 
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“Never have So fW i.e your 
hought so much —mubic works 
for so many!” 


responsible 





ccivlans moore” war 9° ‘ ¥ J re " a ‘ a ree é . . omens 
; , : 4 tne 9 an wr ene 


PAUL ee BEEELe ype pus sDARELUEE 


ARTHUR W. TEWS is chief 

engineer for the City of 

St. Paul, Minn. He is one of * 

the 77 PUBLIC WORKS Editors 
readers in St. Paul who de- 


sign, maintain or operate the who make 


whole range of public 


works of the city, county and 
state there. "Leaders in PUBLIC WORKS 
Public Works are readers of 


PUBLIC WORKS." the leader 


Col. W. A. Hard- Edward B. Rodie, 

enbergh, engi- managing editor. 

neering authority Widely experi- 

on Public Works, enced in treat- 

and editor. ment plant de- 
sign. 
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sales power in the $115,000,000,000 
market where PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE readers are 
for 96% of purchases of cities, counties and states 


& dynamic market Public Works is one of the immense 
markets of a new-type America. Sparked by population growth, 

its shift from urban to exurban areas in surrounding counties, and the move- 
ment of industries and people out on the new highways of the current 

$51 Billion road program, this market has taken on a new form and dimension. 
Much former thinking about it is now obsolete. 

The 106 very large cities are no longer your major market here: i. e., in one 
recent year 82% of all new sewage treatment plants were built in 

cities smaller than 25,000 and in counties. In this vast field "a missed man 
can mean a missed city—or county.’ PUBLIC WORKS ' audited verified 
circulation misses none, in all cities of above 2,500; in all counties 

above 10,000; and covers all key state highway and toll-roads engineers. 


A new buying pattern No longer do streets and high- 


ways, water supply, sewage and wastes disposal, lighting and traffic con- 
trol occupy separate "water tight'' compartments controlled by narrow 
specialists. For example, a recent PUBLIC WORKS readership survey showed 
that 74% of all water works superintendents reporting had other, related 
duties and interests. Another revealed that 27% of county engineers in 
counties above 10,000 population have responsibility for water, sewerage, 
refuse collection and disposal as well as highways. Planning and 
purchasing for these various but allied responsibilities now rest mainly with 
the engineering and technical officials at the top rather than with the 
purely operating heads. Yet PUBLIC WORKS blankets both groups, in cir- 
culation and in content of value to both. For the interests of these 

readers are far wider than those of any individual manufacturer who 

sells to them. 

With the growing complexity of equipment used, the non-technical officials 
everywhere rely increasingly on the recommendations of the engineer 


readers of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine in buying. PUBLIC WORKS and its 


MANUALS 
Your advertising in PUBLIC WORKS 
monthly and annually in our Street 
ohare, Highway Sewerage ohare | 


. 
Media to make sales These decision-making men are 
the 20,052 loyal readers of PUBLIC WORKS, the one publication edited 
solely by engineers for the technical men of the city-county-state 
market. The latter ARE the Public Works market. Readership by them is Water Works MANUALS and Cata 
promoted and assured by forward-looking editorial policies, guided by our log Files insures consideration when 
exclusive retention of the Eastman Research Organization, and served buying begins. Ask 
by help-giving articles enhanced by 4-color process illustrations. Sales- brochures 
locating Market Research is still another exclusive service for our advertisers. 
Ask for details on it. 


for new 


Frank Force, &sso- Clayton H. Bill- Daniel A. Okun, Nathanial P ou s- 
ciate editor, For- ings, widely editorial technical ette-Dart, consult- 
merly a_ state known sanitary consultant, pro - ing art director. bed 2 
Righway ‘nd sty engineer. Atte. Gorement of wafer Dati’ avery i Publications 
engineer. ciate editor since and sewage sub- sue of PUBLIC 
1956. jects artices. WORKS as a work 


of art. 200 Se. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 255 


Somebody connected with L. B. 
Foster Co. apparently thought the 
ad layout was good enough to use 
for final art—but we don’t think so. 
The result is crude. 
Summertime is 
good time for a photograph of a 
waterfall with the water colored 
pink which is standard color in Cin- 
cinnati Milling’s Cimcool campaign. 
OK, but we don’t care much for the 
copy lead. 


theoretically a 


Getting hot about 
schedule? 


a sweat? 


your production 
Cutting problems got you in 
Relax, fellow! Cool off by 
putting Cimcool on the job in your 
plant. 


Friendliness wasted . . In a two- 
third page by Joliet Wrought 
Washer, the purchasing agent pic- 
tured is a nice-looking gent and the 
secretary he’s looking up at is nice- 
looking, too—and all this should 
create a friendly feeling from read- 
er to vendor, but the copy is just 
a bunch of words. 


First for quality—NModern automatic 
machines backed by rigid quality-con- 
trol procedures assure you of uniform, 
high-level quality. Joliet is the world’s 
foremost producer of 
any metal, 


washers—any 


sizes, any quantity. 


CA Mu. Colhng 
het View Fey Free 


ROEKBimine % 


Roebling . . high visual rating 


You just can’t “sell company*® 
successfully by stringing out a suc- 
cession of virtuous abstractions. 
Wire rope, we always thought 
(from the advertising), was pretty 
much the same, but “ACCO’s great 
VHS wire rope is 15% 
it’s tougher too, and lasts longer.” 
This claim is pretty well supported 
in the copy, and you tend to be- 
lieve it anyway because the ad is 
with its big drawing 


stronger 


so well done, 





One way to be a Hero 
to your management 


11 yeas say mt ss 
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American Smelting . . won't sell p. a.’s 


of a digging job and neat copy ar- 
rangement. Impression of “big com- 
pany” is augumented by a two-col- 
umn set-up of “a few of the many 
other Acco products” and a list of 
“major Acco products and Acco Di- 
visions.” “Acco” is American Chain 
& Cable Co. 

Westinghouse is making a mark 
with its powerful spreads, which in- 
clude extra-bold face headlines and 
black-backgrounded illustrat ons. 





electric 
power 


el; Imes 


Westinghouse coils 
combat thermal and 


mechanical stresses 


ecm sar 
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Westinghouse . . 
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lots of white space—except that it’s black 


Bethlehem . . simple but spectacular 








Acco’s great VHS Wire Rope is 15% stronger Pon 


«elie tougher too, and lasts longer 


Why Acco products mean better values 
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American Chain & Cable Co... 


In this case, black serves the pur- 
pose which white serves in some 
ads we've praised. 


How to be a hero . . We suspect 
a purchasing agent would consider it 
just plain silly when he sees him- 
self represented by a man wearing 
a medal. Headline on this American 
Smelting ad is “How to be a hero 





her I be we 


.» and @ Foster treckleud will be on the way 
immediotely. Or « corloed...0r any quantity.” 
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Foster . . where’s the finished art? 


the copy supports the claim 


to your management,” and it just 
makes us shudder. 

Bethlehem Steel has done a fine 
job of selling itself as a company 
by means of its illustrations of 
spectacular achievements composed 
into simple clean formats. The one 
in this issue describes “the husky 
slings that lifted world’s heaviest 
atomic unit.” 








Cincinnati Milling the water’s pink 


Joliet . . bunch of words 


You see quite a few full-color in- 
serts these days, and Roebling has 
a beauty in its arrangement of wire 
coils, beautifully colored. But you 
don’t often see hand-lettering like 
Roebling’s headline, and we won- 
der if this presents an opportunity 
to others. Even if the copy isn’t 
read (and, just as well, because it’s 
mostly words like “high quality, 
unsurpassed in quality, consistent- 
ly true,” the visual part of the ad 
does a good job for the company 
behind the product. 

It must be noted in closing that 
the ads we have described have 
created, in our minds, an “image” 
of the company which may be good 
or bad. Most of the other ads en- 
countered in our _ investigation 
created no company image at all. 

Obviously, if the message is on 
the product, you can’t say much 
about the company; but you can 
take the trouble to express com- 
pany personality through advertis- 
ing technique. We suggest you ex- 
amine your ads from this view- 
point: what kind of a company is 
represented by the way your ads 
look? 


Cid 
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CEP 
Chemical 
Engineers 
specify and 
BUY 341 


BRANDS 

of the basic 
materials and 
equipment 
used in 
chemical 
process 
industries” 


CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@® Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





50 ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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LETTERS 








Do editors want releases 
on plain white paper? 


= It has come to our attention that 
many agencies are issuing publicity 
releases on a form with a printed 
masthead. At one time, we had un- 
derstood that editors preferred to 
receive releases on a plain white 
sheet. Could you clarify this matter 
for us, indicating both the exten- 
siveness of the above-mentioned 
practice and also the preference of 
editors? 
GEORGE H. KING 
Account Executive, Walsh 
Advertising Agency, 
land, N. J. 


[Without making an extensive sur- 


Vine- 


| vey, we can only say that an over- 


whelming majority of the releases 
we receive come on some sort of a 
printed masthead, and that we as 
editors prefer them that way.—Ed.] 


Wants NIAA to survey members’ 
needs, stick to advertising 


® Subject: What do you want from 
NIAA? 

This is a rather belated comment 
on the inquiring photographer’s 
findings carried in your July issue 
(p. 75). 

I agree with Graf of LeRoi, Clam- 
pitt of Alcoa, Wedereit of National 
Cylinder Gas, Harvey T. Scribner 
and others who feel that NIAA 
should be concerned primarily with 
industrial advertising. Furthermore, 
to more adequately serve its mem- 
bers, I believe NIAA should do the 
obvious: survey or analyze its mem- 
bership to get a better idea of the 
members’ needs and wants. For the 
purposes of analysis the member- 
ship might be divided somewhat as 
follows: 


e Advertisers 
—By budget size 
—By department size 


© Agencies 
—By size 


e Publishers 
—By number of publications 
—By size of staff 


© Suppliers 
—By type, ie. 
display 


printer, engraver, 


The officers and committee mem- 
bers in the main come from larger 
companies and larger agencies, they 
being the ones most able to take 
time off for NIAA activities. With 
an analysis or survey of members 
before them, I believe NIAA com- 
mitteemen and officers would be 
able to do a better job of planning 
projects and activities. 

GEORGE C. MCNUTT 
President, George C. McNutt 
Advertising, Oakland, Cal. 


This engineer has a 
hobby—advertising 


= I have been doing engineering 
work for a good number of years, 
but somehow there has been lurk- 
ing in the back of my mind this 
business of advertising. 

The art of selling through a cre- 
ative force, which I think advertis- 
ing is, has always intrigued me, and 
I have a habit of playing a game 
with myself on the evaluation of an 
advertisement. In looking through 
either industrial or consumer maga- 
zines, I try to decide whether or 
not certain advertisements have 
achieved the goal set. 

In case you are wondering where 
I have obtained what knowledge I 
have of advertising, let me explain. 
I purchased the “Advertising Hand- 
book” edited by Roger Barton (a 
very fine book), I have attended 
the advertising courses given by the 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit, I 
collect all the articles pertaining to 
advertising that I can find and I 
now receive your magazine along 
with Advertising Age. 

You might say this is a hobby. In 
fact, this business has grown on me 
to such an extent that I would like 

Continued on page 262 









A PRIME OUTLET FOR 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and a desperately-needed public service 


One of the most effective public relations 
jobs ever accomplished was achieved last 
year by hundreds of companies and individ- 
ual businesses of every size. 


These companies have been helping to 
sustain an advertising campaign that per- 
forms a desperately-needed public service: 
It shows the American people how to drive 
to stay alive. It also portrays the almost 
unbelievable fact that more than 40,000 
men, women and children were killed in 
traffic accidents last year—and tells what to 
do to help stop highway homicide. 


The campaign was prepared by a volunteer 
advertising agency in cooperation with The 
Advertising Council and The National Safety 


Council. But the over ten million dollars 
worth of time and space which carry the 
messages to the public was contributed by 
media owners or sponsored by business or- 
ganizations, in the public interest. 


Your own plans may readily permit the 
inclusion of such advertising—both from the 
view of the vital public service it would per- 
form, and the incalculable good will it would 
promote for your name, your company, and 
your product or service. 


To find out how easily your own program 
can tie in with this nationwide effort, and for 
the complete story on who, what, when and 
where, we sincerely invite you to write to The 
National Safety Council, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Published in cooperation with 
The National Safety Council 
The Advertising Council 
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= Es EE EF — most dependable source for 


GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Zepp quality photos in quantity offer: Prompt 
Service - Top Grade Reproduction - Low Price 


$05... each (100 lots)" 
“$.06 75 each (100 tats)” 
$.08y2 each (100 lots) 


n request. 


Glossy Post Cards 
5x7 Glossy Photos 
_Bx10 Glossy Photes . . > 

*Complete price list © 


PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(Bn ip rte EES II 





Photographic ¥ 

and { 7 —— 
Reporting ‘ 
Assignments... \“* 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting S¥IRVICK: 


193 Maplewood Avenve * Maplewood, N. J. 














if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 72 years the leading 
journal of coal industry 





Eta DEALER 

ALONE provides this 

Market in New England & Eastern N.Y. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 

AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 


"“Inter-Locked" 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 260 


to change over to the industrial ad- 
vertising field. But of course I am 
not blind to the fact that I have two 
strikes against me—first, I haven't 
had the practical experience; and 
second, I happen to be 45. A hard 
combination to beat. 

At any rate, I intend to keep up 
with my hobby. 

You have a very fine magazine, 
and I enjoy every page of it, even 
the advertisements. 

F. ROBERT DREAVER 

Detroit 


Are business papers all wet 
on arranging ads, editorial? 


= Considerable space has, in the 
last year or so, been devoted to the 
evaluation of editorial quality as a 
guide to buying space. Certainly 
this is a vital factor. But there is 
another factor which I have long 


| turned over in my own mind... 
| and on occasion have discussed 
| with other advertisers. In all my 
| reading, though, I have never seen 


the subject come up. Which leaves 
me wondering if I’m so far off base 
as to be in a very select minority. 

The factor that I’m on the stump 
for is magazine make-up. By that 
I do not mean design, composition, 
or color, etc. I mean simply the way 
the magazine is put together. 

My pet peeve, as an advertiser, 
is to pick up a publication in which 
the first half to two-thirds consists 
of one-page or multiple-page ads 
followed by the editorial matter and 
then all the fractional ads bunched 
at the rear. And there’s hardly a 
magazine that doesn’t follow this 
pattern. 

This make-up, to my way of 
thinking, is a horrible break for the 
poor bill-paying advertiser who 
gets sandwiched into the first wad 
of ads at the front of the book. It’s 
so easy for the reader to simply by- 
pass the whole section and get on 
to the editorial content. 

A space man would answer that 
his reader studies the ads as avidly 
as the editorial. I’ve heard that re- 
peatedly and I have yet to be 
thoroughly convinced. 

My contention is then that a more 
imaginative type of make-up is 


needed, one that gives the adver- 
tiser more breathing space, more 
chance to be seen. Spreading the 
ads through the book, intermixed 
with strong editorial, would seem- 
ingly be most effective. Sure it 
would mean more work . . . but 
wouldn’t it help the advertiser and 
the publication? 
Am I all alone? 
THOMAS J. BARRY 
Advertising Manager, Plibrico 
Co., Chicago 

















Finds something fishy 
in IM fish story 


= Regarding your “fishy promo- 
tion” story (IM, August, p. 45) and 
its reference to Sir Isaac Newton, 
this is a matter of some gravity. 
You caught the wrong fish. 
D. L. WARDELL 
Advertising Manager, Sandoz, 
Inc., New York 
[Those Sir Isaacs, both Newton and 
Walton, certainly caught us using 
apples for bait, didn’t they?—Ed.] 


Dow Corning wants to reprint 
IM article on Dow Corning 


= May we have your permission to 
reprint the article on page 64 of the 
July issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING? 
This article covers Dow Corning’s 
entry in the Putman Awards com- 
petition. 

If you will give us the permis- 
sion, the article would be distrib- 
uted to the Dow Corning sales force 
and the Dow Corning customers 
who have cooperated in the winning 
campaign. 

R. L. PARKIN 

Assistant Advertising Man- 

ager, Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 

(Permission granted.—Ed.) ¥ 
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 EDITORIALLY 
[PEAKING 


Why Rates Go Up 


We note with interest the mixed reactions of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies to announcements of 
rate increases, which have been rather general in the 
past few years. Many rate adjustments effective in 
1958 have already been announced, and it is evident 
that unless advertising budgets are increased, fewer 
media or slimmer schedules will have to be employed. 

What is likely to happen is that the higher costs of 
advertising will force buyers to be more selective, in 
the sense that they will demand greater proof of adver- 
tising value. Thus the publisher, even though he has 
been consistently presenting his medium in terms of its 
editorial value and market coverage, ‘will need to pro- 
vide detailed information which will justify its con- 
tinued use by advertisers. 

Sometimes the latter indicate a belief that rates are 
being advanced generally without sufficient justifica- 
tion. While it is up to each individual medium to present 
the reasons for the rate changes which it has an- 
nounced, the following are among the general con- 
siderations which have affected the rate situation: 


1. Price inflation has affected the costs of practically 
all products and services. The buying power of the dol- 
lar is about half what it was in 1939. Advertising rates 
have lagged compared with most other prices, but the 
pressure of today’s costs is forcing a number of read- 
justments. 


2. Most industrial markets have expanded. Greater 
circulations are needed to provide the coverage and 
penetration which advertisers want. Many rate adjust- 
ments have been made almost entirely on the basis of 
the greater circulations now provided for the service of 
advertisers in the coverage of their markets. 


3. Improved editorial service must be provided in or- 
der to hold the attention and interest of readers, and 
assure the reader traffic and visibility necessary to ad- 
vertising effectiveness in the light of the larger volume 
of advertising which is appearing in industrial publica- 
tions. 


Better and larger editorial staffs are being trained to 
assure this kind of service, while expert attention is 
being given to the subject of editorial presentation, to 
assure rapid transmission of information from the 
printed page to the mind of the reader. 

There is no indication at this time that costs are like- 
ly to decrease. On the other hand, the general trend of 
wage rates in printing and other graphic arts fields 
continues up. Paper prices appear to have stabilized, at 
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In most cases publishers can justify their higher rates on the 
basis of what they have to offer . . 


least for the time being. Postal rates, which seem cer- 
tain to be advanced, were not increased during the 
recent Congressional session, but the rate bill providing 
for increases in all classes of postal service will be be- 
fore Congress when the next session is convened in 
January. 

Manufacturers are confronted with a squeeze on 
profits as the result of higher costs for materials and 
labor, and therefore every item of service is under- 
going scrutiny to determine whether full value is being 
offered. Advertising is no exception, and thus advertis- 
ers and agencies will look to media and suppliers for 
full justification of the higher costs which their cus- 
tomers are being asked to pay. 

Thus it seems to me that the publisher who wants to 
make his service attractive to advertisers must be pre- 
pared to show what he is doing in the field of product 
improvement—better editorial content and more at- 
tractive presentation; in circulation and market cover- 
age, and in market and advertising research and other 
services which help advertisers to make better use of 
his space. 

In most cases publishers can justify their higher rates 
on the basis of what they have to offer — but they 
should not assume that advertisers will take it for 
granted that these rates are fully justified. A detailed 
demonstration of what is offered in terms of an im- 
proved product is called for, so that both advertising 
managers and advertising agencies can justify the 
larger budgets which will be needed to do an adequate 
job in 1958. 

Industrial sales will be made in a climate of vigorous 
competition during the coming year. Advertising and 
promotion are thus needed more than ever to enable 
manufacturers to maintain their competitive positions 
and sales volume. They will continue to use advertising 
as a vital and indispensable marketing tool—but they 
must be given evidence that each medium or service 
they buy is worth all it will cost in 1958. 


RR S/k 


G. D. Crain Jr., P 
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They're lining up a new railway age 


Every week brings new ideas could ask for. Action? They've upped freight car orders 50% 


over ’56 for the first seven months of this year — and they’re 


Here’s an industry aroused. .. right down the line determined just beginning to roll. 


to polish up its reputation as America’s Number 1 transport 
system. Each week your railroads shatter precedent ...shove 
aside the old, pick up the new. Signs of progress are flashing 


One thing is certain — there’s one place these buying powers 
look before they pick. Right...in the only railroad weekly, 
RAILWAY AGE. Watch how this tightly-edited, time-saving 
weekly “front-runs” on the track of RR progress — how it 
alerts industry chiefs to new ideas in today’s swiftly-changing 
Fact is — among railway management you'll find the most railroad picture. Got a product that'll help the roads roll faster, 
improvement-minded forward-looking prospects a supplier more efficiently? Sell it faster...in RaiLway AGE. 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION ©@ 30 Church Stree 


up and down the tracks — microwave computers, piggyback 
mail service, gas turbine motive power, electronic car reporting. 
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